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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  November  14 

In  memory  of 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  26,   1874  — June  4,    1951 


Program 

Mozart  Masonic  Funeral  Music   (K.  477) 

HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

I.     Grave 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  .  . .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  originally  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  two  oboes,  one  clarinet, 
three  basset  horns  and  contra-bassoon.  Mozart  evidently  included  the  parts  for 
basset  horn  to  accommodate  musicians  available  at  the  time,  for  he  later  indicated 
two  of  the  parts  for  French  horns.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not 
obligatory.  In  the  present  performances,  one  basset  horn  and  two  additional  French 
horns  are  used. 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion. 


with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
violin  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 


Alfred  Einstein  finds  this  Adagio  "the  link  between  the  Solemn  Mass 
in  C  minox  and  the  Requiem,"  being  a  development  of  the  mood  and 
matter  of  the  Kyrie  in  the  first  work  and  an  anticipation  of  his  last 
work,  which  was  moved  by  thoughts  of  death  and  interrupted  by 
death.  Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 


*  The  work  was  listed  by  Mozart  as  composed  "in  the  month  of  July,  1785,"  but  his  two 
brother  Masons  died  on  November  6  and  7  respectively.  AKred  Einstein  surmises  that 
Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"  being  much  preoccupied  at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  way  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?' 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


This  Symphony  was  completed  last  December  in  Paris  (indications  on  the  manu- 
script score  show  the  dates  of  completion  of  the  sketch  and  the  orchestration  of 
each  movement.  First  movement:  September  5,  October  28;  Second  movement: 
October  1,  November  23;  Third  movement:  November  10,  December  3.) 

The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

ARTHUR  Honegger  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  the  50th  anniversary 
-  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  it  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  13,  1931.  His  Second  Symphony  for  Strings  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  this  Orchestra  December  27,  1946. 
The  Third  Symphony    (Symphonie  Liturgique)  was  performed  here 

November  21,  1947,  and  the  Fourth  Symphony   (Deliciae  Basiliensis) 
April  1,  1949. 

The  Symphony  begins  with  the  orchestra  in  full  sonority  in  a  broad 

theme*: 
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The  music  soon  subsides  and  a  second  subject  is  heard  from  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  English  horn: 


DasB  Clarinet. 


The  initial  fortissimo  subject  returns  and  is  then  treated  pianissimo 

by  the  divided  strings  with  ornamental   figures  in   the  woodwinds, 
picked  up  by  the  strings.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto  3-8)  has  a  scherzo  character  with 
two  interpolations  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  It  opens  with  a  duet 
in  light  staccato  between  the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins: 


♦The  music  from  which  these  examples  are  taken  is  copyright  1951  by  Editions  Salabert. 
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It  progresses  cumulatively  as  the  theme  is  given  to  the  single  and  the 
combined  woodwinds,  with  occasional  muted  brass.  There  is  a  climax 
and  a  short  adagio  section  in  common  time  which  is  eloquent  in  a 
theme  for  the  cellos  and  ends  in  a  crescendo  with  predominant  brass. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject.  The 
adagio  returns  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  finale  (4-4)  opens  with  repeated  staccato  notes  from  the  brass, 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  which  carry  a  swift  string  figure  in  a 
persistent  forte  until  the  very  close.  The  perpetual  motion  generates 
rhythmically  incisive  episodes  in  a  symphony  of  tragic  import  through- 
out. 

Under  the  title  "Symphonie  No.  5"  the  composer  has  written  in  a 
cryptic  parenthesis:  "  (di  tre  re).'*  The  answer  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  movement,  where  the  last  note  is  a  drum  tap  on  D, 
pianissimo. 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 

HOW  I  COMPOSE 

By  Arthur  Honegger 


(A  series  is  now  being  published  by  the  Editions  de  Conquistador 
in  which  various  celebrities  describe  their  vocations.  The  second, 
entitled  "Je  suis  Compositeur"  is  by  Arthur  Honegger.  Announced 
as  forthcoming  is  "Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre"  by  Charles  Munch. 

M.  Honegger  writes  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  interview  with 
the  editor,  Bernard  Gavoty.  In  a  chapter  "Comment  je  travaille" 
he  tries  to  describe  how  he  goes  about  his  task.  He  tells  that,  writing 
for  the  stage  or  the  films,  the  musical  images  come  to  him  fairly 
readily.  His  remarks  about  his  function  as  symphonist  are  here 
quoted  in  part.) 

"Le   veritable   artiste    reste    toujours    a    demi-Inconscient    de   lui-meme 
lorsqu'il  produit"  —  Andre  Gide. 

HOW  do  I  go  about  my  work?  Can  I  define  my  methods?  I  am  not 
quite  sure.  To  do  this,  one  would  have  to  be  able  to  describe  a 
labor  which  goes  on  exclusively  inside  of  a  skull  —  penetrate  the  wall 
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behind  which  it  is  happening.  Musical  composition  is  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  the  arts.  One  can  find  out  much  by  watching  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor  at  work.  Many  men  of  letters  dictate  their 
books;  then  they  are  working  before  witnesses.  But  at  the  moment 
when  a  musician  conceives  a  symphony,  at  the  instant  when  he  is 
composing,  he  is  alone  and  in  the  shadows.  He  has  to  finish  his 
score  completely  before  he  can  hear  it.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
as  I  had  already  said,  have  the  ability  to  compare  their  model  with 
the  transference  which  they  are  making  of  it.  You  can  watch  them 
draw  back,  examine,  pick  up  the  brush  or  the  chisel,  and  correct  some 
faulty  detail.  For  us  musicians,  it  is  impossible  to  verify  before  hear- 
ing it:  when  we  wish  to  rectify  it  is  already  too  late! 

Bernard  Gavoty  —  In  that  case,  the  most  ardent  of  your  disciples 
could   learn   nothing  by  watching  you   compose? 

Arthur  Honegger  —  Nothing,  I  am  afraid,  except  at  the  time 
when  I  am  orchestrating.  He  could  in  a  pinch  help  me,  as  the  pupils 
of  painters  once  carried  out  details  of  the  whole  under  the  direction 
of  the  master.  In  music,  the  composition,  the  conception  of  the  work 
is  a  secret  process,  mysterious  and  untransmissible.  With  the  best  faith 
in  the  world,  how  explain  the  method  of  creation? 

I  should  like  to  compare  a  symphony  or  a  sonata  with  a  novel  in 
which  the  themes  are  the  characters.  We  follow  them  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  in  their  evolutions,  in  the  development  of  their 
psychology.  Their  personal  physical  traits  remain  with  us.  Some  excite 
our  sympathy,  others  repel  us.  They  oppose  each  other  or  axe  matched; 
they  love  each  other,  come  together  or  quarrel. 

If  you  prefer  it,  here  is  an  architectural  comparison:  imagine  that 
you  are  building  an  edifice  of  which,  at  first,  you  are  aware  only  of 
the  general  plan,  and  which,  progressively,  becomes  defined  in  your 
mind. 

We  have,  as  in  the  other  arts,  rules  which  we  have  learned,  and 
which  come  to  us  from  the  masters.  But  in  addition  to  our  craft, 
considered,  spontaneous  or  inherited,  there  is  a  certain  impulsion  for 
which  we  are  so  to  speak  not  responsible.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  our 
subconscious,  which  we  cannot  explain. 

B.  G.  —  You  are  half-way  between  Berlioz  (to  whom  a  kind  God 
dictated  sublime  melodies)  and  Stravinsky  —  not  a  particle  of  his 
work  is  allowed  to  escape  his  own  objective  control! 

A.  H.  —  I  must  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  that  a  large  part  of  my  work 
does  escape  my  objective  control.  To  write  music  is  to  set  up  a  ladder 
without  having  any  wall  to  lean  it  against.  There  is  no  scaffolding: 
the  edifice  under  construction  maintains  its  equilibrium  only  by  the 
miracle  of  a  kind  of  interior  logic,  of  an  inward  sense  of  proportion. 
I  am  both  the  architect  and  the  spectator  of  my  work.  I  work  and  I 
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evaluate.  When  an  unexpected  obstacle  stops  me,  I  leave  my  table, 
I  sit  in  the  armchair  of  the  listener  and  I  say  to  myself:  "After  having 
heard  it  up  to  this  point,  what  could  I  wish  for  that  might  give  me, 
if  not  the  thrill  of  genius,  at  least  the  impression  of  success?  What 
should  reasonably  come  next  to  satisfy  me?"  I  try  to  find  what  may 
follow,  not  the  commonplace  formula  that  everyone  would  expect,  but 
a  new  element,  a  resurge  of  interest.  Little  by  little  I  follow  this  method 
until  my  score  is  completed. 

B.  G.  —  One  fine  day  at  an  orchestral  rehearsal,  you  hear  for  the 
first  time  a  symphony  which  you  have  imagined.  Do  you  experience 
sudden  surprises  before  your  dream  now  come  to  pass? 

A.  H.  —  A  surprise  would  be,  usually,  evidence  of  my  uncertainty, 
making  me  out  to  be  a  musician  poorly  equipped  in  his  metier.  A 
composer  worthy  of  the  name  will  have  foreseen  everything.  If  so,  he 
will  wish  only  to  verify  with  his  ear  what  his  brain  has  conceived. 
If  I  were  to  benefit  by  the  privileges  accorded  to  painters,  I  would 
have  an  orchestra  at  hand  to  play  my  sketches  as  I  wrote  them:  that 
would  be  revision  as  I  went  along.  Unfortunately,  that  is  impossible; 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  full  rehearsal.  But  when  that 
time  comes,  the  orchestral  material  is  all  written  out,  the  parts  are 
copied,  and  any  serious  correction  would  entail  a  considerable  amount 
of  work.  Correcting  the  copyist's  errors  must  suffice.  I  know  that  some 
publishers  agree,  after  the  first  edition,  to  re-engrave  entire  pages. 
There  are  not  too  many,  as  you  may  imagine!  Generally  speaking, 
one  must  be  ready  to  take  risks. 

The  most  appropriate  comparison  might  be  with  a  shipbuilder  who, 
at  the  launching,  may  behold  the  hull  turn  bottom  side  up.  Happily, 
a  similar  accident  in  music  will  have  less  blatant  results.  Many  modern 
scores  float  upside  down.  And  very  few  people  notice  it. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC, '   *Op.  74 
By  Peier  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
bv  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

TALKING  with  his  brother  Modes te  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  DavidofiE,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique**  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  conjd  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique,"  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathitique*'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,   the  symphony  would  be  no 
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better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 

—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
eiations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 

—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
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one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'*  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Eacn  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.*  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione ,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outjx)ur- 
ing  from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    C'Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

*  As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses,   the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)    a  chant 

for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace  with 

the  saints."  A  second  phrase  from  this  phrase  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and  purely 
symphonic   w^ay. 
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After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbsds. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance  (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione,"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 


When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  in  1893,  ^^^  might  reasonably  have 
expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer  then  commanded 
favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and  popularity  — 
though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense  vogue  this  very 
symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  nine  days  after  the  first  performance.  The  composer 
believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  conviction  which  he  by  no  means 
always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he  presented  them  to  the  world. 
His  preliminary  doubts  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the  adagio  lamen- 
toso,  read  like  astonishment  at  his  own  temerity  in  having  followed 
his  own  artistic  dictates  with  so  sure  a  hand  against  all  symphonic 
tradition. 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood 
of  outpouring  emotion  would  sweep   the  first  audience  in  its  cur- 
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rent.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  performance,  according  to 
Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste,  "fell  rather  flat.  The  sym- 
phony was  applauded,  and  the  composer  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm 
did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new 
compositions.  The  symphony  produced  nothing  approaching  that 
powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was 
conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The  Viedemosti  found  *  the 
thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects  neither  new 
nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered  Gounod  in  the  first 
movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe  Vremja  drew  this 
astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it  stands 
far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  conducted  his  works  well  only 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 


Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  First  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  splenuia  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
10  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominatii 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104^  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

MenuhiUf  violinist,* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 


W 


E  ON 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  3,  Op.  72 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year  1806  for  the  second 
production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  Fidelio 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that 
brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most 
dear  to  me."  The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years 
of  his  life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until 
1814  when  he  made  the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he 
struggled  intermittently  with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  de- 
tail with  intensive  application.  They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest 
products  of  his  genius.  Between  the  Fidelio  sketches  are  the  work- 
ings out  of  the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  Corio- 

lanus  Overture  and  Egmont  music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano 
concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no 
one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera,  constructing  it  scene  by 
scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He 
was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of  the 
theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic  instincts  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which  singers  and  "action" 
require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the  modification  of 
his  first  conception  to  the  ways  and  practicabilities  of  the  stage. 
The  record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote  for 
the  opera  ^how  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production 
of  Fidelio  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the 
superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be  known  d^  Leonore  No.  2.* 
When  he  rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  year 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore."  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  {"L4onore,  ou  V Amour  Conjuaal")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written 
the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe."  "Leonore"  was 
considered  ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
was  Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process 
of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title  "Leonore"  restored. 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST    AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  November  17 


Program 


Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Foss Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

I.     Allegro  sostenuto 
II.     Adagietto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

{First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 

SOLOIST 

LUKAS  FOSS 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved 
too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra. Beethoven  did  indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in 
his  subject,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to 
play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it 
different  stress,  a  greater  and  more  rounded  symphonic  develop- 
ment. The  result  was  the  so-called  Leonore  No.  3.  When  again  the 
opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814, 
Beethoven  realized  that  his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out 
of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical 
theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  known  as  the  Fidelio  over- 
ture, since  it  was  publicly  accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera. 
There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to  Leonore 
No.  1.  This  was  discovered  and  performed  the  year  after  Becr 
thoven's  death,  and  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  it  was  an 
early  attempt,  rejected  by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the 
initial  performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief,  based  upon 
his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  different  versions  of  the  opera, 
and  upon  the  assertion  of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  over  an 
overture  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside  as 
"too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  put  forth  the  upsetting  theory  that 
this  posthumous  overture  was  the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for 
an  intended  performance  at  Prague  in  1808,  a  performance  which 
never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketches,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  judicious  Thayer,  supporting  the  two  authorities,  created  a 
fortress  of  scholarship  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  This  of  course 
would  place  the  debated  "No.  1"  as  actually  the  third  in  order,  a 
point  of  view  highly  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  set  forth  the 
evolution  of  the  three  overtures  from  this  simpler  posthumous  one. 
Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul  Bekker  (1912)  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  "No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was  originally  supposed 
to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  took  the  same  stand,  citing  as 
additional  authority  Josef  Braunstein's  "excellent  work,  Beethoven's 
Leonore-Ouverturen,  eine  historisch-stilkritische  Untersuchung  (1927), 
which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the  errors  in  which,  following 
Seyfried  and  Nottebohm,  criticism  had  become  entangled,"  This  is 
a  convenient  theory,  supported  by  the  character  of  the  music  itself, 
and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  arguments  that  Beethoven  could  have 
shortly  followed  his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  compromise, 
whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre  orchestra,  or  for 
any  other  reason.  The  "Fidelio"  Overture  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  was  no  compromise,  for  it  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a 
serviceable  theatre  overture,  preparing  the  hearer  for  the  opening 
scene  of  Marcellina  with  her  ironing,  and  her  preposterous  suitor. 
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The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song- 
ful, based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen/' 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme   (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his 
second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare. Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.     But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  'imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  intro- 
duced than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the 
joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is 
beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which 
allows  the  listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the 
coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but 
in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  ex- 
panded and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ulti- 
mate form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added 
forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music 
of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened 
his  development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 
enlarging  the  coda. 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

no    MILK     STREET,     BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 

LIKE  the   musical  world,  the  insurance 
J   world  has  its  romantic  side. 

■  And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing?"  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

"I  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 


by    the    New    York 


that 


Uf     SEE    by    the    JNew     York    papers    that 

I    Tchaikovsky    has    just    made    his    first 

A  American  appearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 
The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

"It  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home,  Music   (later,  Carnegie)   Kali. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now?  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  *Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing?  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  III. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Niklsch  introduced  It  with  success  at  a  Boston 

JLV    ^jW'W^  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 

''iA^^^^^S'J&.  lowing  season. 

^^L^^^Tliitu  "The  Courier  called  it  'a  characteristic  and 

^V^J^WMB'  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

\  ^iPV  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 

today  among  Russian  composers.' " 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 
By  LuKAs  Foss 


Lukas  Foss  has  composed  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Rome.  The  Concerto 
was  introduced  in  Venice  at  the  final  concert  of  the  Venice  Festival  on  October  7 
last.  The  composer  then  appeared  with  the  Orchestre  Fenice. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  (drums,  cymbals,  xylophone,  tri- 
angle), and  strings. 

The  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

THE  composer  has  kindly  outlined  his  concerto  for  this  program. 
"The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  the  first  theme  introduced 
by  the  trumpets  and  repeated  as  the  pianoforte  enters.  The  second 
theme,  given  to  the  pianoforte,  is  more  delicate.  There  is  a  repeat, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  exposition,  but  it  is  somewhat  changed 
and  tightened.  The  development  which  follows  includes  a  free  fugato, 
and  then  the  return  of  the  first  theme,  changed  and  more  intense  (in 
fact,  the  recapitulation  is  not  a  mere  repeat) .  There  is  a  piano  cadenza 
and  a  coda,  purely  orchestral,  until  a  final  outburst  from  the  piano 
unaccompanied. 

"The  second  movement  is  more  elegiac  in  character,  and  its  dynamics 
are  all  subdued  except  for  a  climax  in  the  development.  The  orchestra 
first  introduces  all  the  thematic  material.  The  piano  comes  in  as  if 
improvising  upon  the  last  chord  of  the  orchestral  exposition,  and 
carries  on.  A  rather  unusual  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  recapitula- 
tion, which  simultaneously  fulfills  scherzo  functions  because  the  tempo 
is  accelerated,  the  note  values  are  halved,  and  even  the  notes  them- 
selves are  like  a  variation  of  the  original.  Towards  the  end  the  initial 
calm  returns.  Timpani  and  pizzicati  echo  the  first  theme  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  music  comes  to  a  close.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  move- 
ment is  in  F,  but  a  tendency  in  the  theme  to  modulate  to  A  is  to  be 
re-affirmed  at  the  end  of  the  Concerto,  where  the  main  key  is  F,  and 
where  at  the  last  moment  F  is  abandoned  for  A,  like  a  question  mark 
or  the  opening  of  a  door. 

"The  introduction  to  the  last  movement  alternates  between  fast  and 
slow,  loud  and  soft,  with  a  dialogue  between  tutti  and  pianoforte 
in  a  quasi  recitative.  Suddenly  the  piano  bursts  forth  with  a  toccata- 
like theme,  which  is  to  be  the  main  idea  of  the  last  movement.  Here 
the  pianist  can  unfold  his  virtuosity  with  a  piano  figuration  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  A  strong  rhythmic  drive  prevails  throughout.  The 
form  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  rondo.  The  theme  in  the  final 
occurrence  has  an  unusual  twist  from  C  to  D-flat  and  back  to  C,  as  the 
music  builds  towards  a  short  cadenza;  here  the  piano  seems  to  go  its 
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own  mad  way  while  the  orchestra  remains  silent  in  the  face  of  such 
behaviour.  The  orchestra  returns  to  end  the  Concerto  with  the  soloist 
on  a  C  major  chord." 

Mr.  Foss  has  diverged  from  the  line  of  modern  composers  such  as 
Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  or  Bartok,  in  that  he  has  written  not  so  much 
a  concertizing  piece  as  "a  symphony  with  the  leading  part  assigned  to 
the  soloist."  The  solo  part,  while  sometimes  brilliant,  remains  integral. 
The  relation  of  piano  and  orchestra  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  nine- 
teenth-century concept  and  puts  the  work  in  a  rather  lonely  position 
among  contemporary  concertos. 

Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  generally 
considered  an  American  composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15, 
1922) ,  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven 
(1933)  until  he  was  fifteen,  at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  parents.  At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano 
with  Lazare-Levy,  theory  with  Noel  Gallon,  and  orchestration  with 
Felix  Wolfes,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from  Julius  Herford. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  studying 
composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson,  conduct- 
ing with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  graduat- 
ing with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the  first  three  summers  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor-pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevit- 
zky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul  Hindemith,  continuing 
his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  University.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1946,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Koussevitzky. 

Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium  Or- 
chestras, the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944.  In  1950  he  was  awarded  a 
Prix  de  Rome.  He  has  journeyed  from  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  present 
performances. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
WHEN  STRAUSS  FIRST  HEARD  "PELLtAS" 

By    ROMAIN    ROLLAND 

(Translated  from  Rolland's  diary  as  just  published  by  the  Editions 
Albin  Michel  under  the  title:  "Richard  Strauss  et  Romain  Rolland") 


It  would  be  futile  to  look  for  any  sympathetic  understanding 
between  two  such  alien  artists  as  Strauss  and  Debussy.  Each  admired 
the  other  —  against  his  own  best  instincts.  The  opinion  of  the  one  was 
the  opinion  of  the  other  in  reverse.  And  the  words  of  each  throws  light 
not  so  much  upon  the  other  as  upon  himself.  Debussy  (in  ''Monsieur 
Croche")  expressed  himself  as  appalled  by  the  Straussian  ''orchestral 
torrents/'  the  "paroxysm"  which  was  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  the  blinding 
"sun"  of  the  music  which  was  not  to  the  taste  of  most  people  but 
which  it  was  useless  to  resist.  What  Strauss  thought  of  Debussy  is 
now  made  known. 

The  year  is  igoy.  Strauss  is  in  Paris  for  the  production  of  "Salome." 
Rolland  records  in  his  diary  that  the  Bavarian  visitor  and  his  opera 
are  having  a  mixed  reception.  Rolland,  his  warm  friend,  guides  him 
to  a  performance  of  "Pelleas." 

A  FTER  dinner  we  go  to  Pelleas  to  find  Strauss  there.  Carre  has  given 
JTjl  Marnold  a  first  tier  box  so  that  Strauss  can  hear  the  work  which 
so  far  he  knows  only  from  the  piano  score.  Strauss  arrives  near  the  end 
of  the  first  tableau.  He  is  seated  between  Ravel  and  me;  Marnold 
and  Lionel  de  la  Laurencie  behind  us.  Nikisch  is  there,  and  various 
other  foreign  artists  who  have  come  either  for  Salome  or  the  Russian 
concerts.  With  his  usual  independence,  careless  of  the  social  amenities, 
Strauss  hardly  speaks  to  anyone  but  me,  confiding  to  me  in  an  under- 
tone his  impressions  of  Pelleas  (in  any  case  he  is  aloof  with  the  others 
after  all  the  talk  in  the  newspapers).  He  listens  with  close  attention, 
an  opera  glass  or  my  lorgnette  before  his  eyes,  never  taking  his  gaze 
from  the  singers  or  the  orchestra.  But  he  understands  nothing.  After 
the  first  act  (the  first  three  tableaux)  he  says  to  me:  "Is  it  always  like 
that?"  "Ye's."  "Nothing  more?  There's  nothing  there  —  No  music  —  It 
doesn't  follow  —  It  doesn't  hold  together  —  No  musical  phrases  —  No 
development."  Marnold  tries  to  join  our  conversation,  and  says,  in  his 
usual  heavy  way:  "There  are  musical  phrases,  but  they  are  not  empha- 
sized, underlined,  so  that  the  general  public  will  understand  them." 
Strauss,  rather  vexed,  but  very  calm,  answers:  "But  I,  1  am  a  musician, 
and  I  understand  nothing  .  .  ."  We  resume  our  conversation  in  an 
undertone.  I  try  to  explain  to  Strauss  the  restraint  of  this  art,  with 
its  nuances  and  half  tints,   this  impressionism,  delicate  and  poetic, 
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with  slight  touches  of  color  juxtaposed,  discreet  and  vibrant.  He  tells 
me:  "I  am  a  musician  before  everything  else.  From  the  moment  that 
music  enters  into  a  work  I  want  it  to  be  master,  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  subjected  to  anything  else.  Here  it  is  too  humble.  I  do  not  say  that 
poetry  is  inferior  to  music.  But  the  real  poetic  dramas  —  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Shakespeare  —  they  are  self-sufficient;  they  have  no  need  of 
music.  Where  there  is  music,  it  must  carry  everything;  it  must  not  tag 
along  after  poetry.  Mine  is  the  Wagnerian  plan.  Take  Tristan.  Here 
there  is  not  enough  music  to  suit  me.  There  are  very  delicate  har- 
monies, very  good  orchestral  effects,  all  in  very  good  taste;  but  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  I  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
Maeterlinck's  play  —  just  that,  without  music."  He  starts  listening  again, 
with  close  attention,  and  takes  pains  to  note  and  point  out  to  me  what 
he  finds  that  is  good,  as  much  by  a  sincere  desire  to  understand  it  as 
in  consideration  for  me.  But  I  feel  in  his  remarks  more  of  politeness 
than  real  esteem  for  the  work.  What  is  new  in  it  escapes  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  doesn't  let  pass  any  of  the  Wagnerian  imitations,  nor 
does  he  praise  them.  "But  it's  all  Parsifal,"  he  says  about  one  passage. 
But  the  scene  of  the  hair,  the  prelude  to  the  subterranean  scene  and 
the  scene  itself  give  him  a  certain  pleasure.  In  the  whole  score  this  is 
evidently  what  he  prefers.  But  he  always  comes  back  to  his  slightly 
disdainful  praise:  "C'est  tres  fin."  I  try  to  explain  to  him  what  is  new 
in  this  art,  and  the  originality  of  the  dramatic  style  where  nothing  is 
emphasized,  where  everything  is  inward,  and  enveloped  with  a  restraint 
which  is  quite  Racinian.  He  says:  "Yes,  I  understand  what  you  say 
about  the  style,  the  novelty  of  the  style.  But  even  in  this  style  I  would 
find  myself  writing  a  very  different  music  for  Pelleas."  After  all,  I  am 
in  no  position  to  break  a  lance  for  an  art  whose  shortcomings  I  am 
as  aware  of  as  anyone  in  France.  I  say  to  him:  "You  see,  for  me  De- 
bussy is  a  very  great  artist,  a  greater  artist  than  musician."  He  takes  my 
hand:  "There  you  are.  Just  what  I  think.  Plenty  of  good  taste,  delicacy, 
very  well  made,  very  artistic,  pleasing  colors."  —  "Poetic  intuition 
too,"  I  throw  in.  "I'll  go  as  far  as  that:  poetic  intuition.  There.  I'll  say 
no  more.  We  are  agreed."  But  we  are  not  so  completely  agreed  as  he 
wishes  to  make  out.  For  what  escapes  him  altogether  (and  it  is  natural 
enough)  is  the  essential  of  this  art:  the  balanced  and  supple  truth  of 
the  recitative,  of  musical  speech,  with  imperceptible  vibrations  set  up 
by  certain  inflexions,  awakening  deep  and  remote  echoes  in  our 
hearts.  The  scene  of  the  farewell,  of  the  lovers,  and  of  the  death  of 
Pelleas  seem  to  him  to  miss  fire.  Evidently  he  was  waiting  for  the 
scene  to  build  up  and  cannot  understand  why  Debussy  has  not  built 
it  up;  what  he  fails  to  understand  is  that  it  was  precisely  Debussy's 
originality  not  to  do  so.  I  force  myself  to  show  him  how  this  is  in 
itself  new,  and  a  reaction  to  an  outmoded  declamatory  style.  He  under- 
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stands  clearly  enough  that  it  is  a  reaction.  "Yes,"  he  says,  "against 
Massenet  and  Gounod."  Not  only  against  Massenet  and  Gounod. 
Against  Wagner,  too.  Against  Strauss,  too.  And  I  can't  tell  him  so 
(perhaps  at  heart  he  really  feels  this) .  But  he  seems  to  note  only  an 
intellectual  tendency,  a  studied  simplicity  which  cuts  off  the  musical 
development  and  balks  expansive  sentiment.  The  most  surprising 
thing  o£  all  is  that  the  final  scene  escapes  him  altogether.  /  find  it 
emotionally  and  artistically  superior.  I  believe  that  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  in  music  since  Monteverdi  which  is  so  intense  with 
means  so  contained.  That  is  truly  the  art  of  Racine.  For  Strauss,  it 
falls  short  musically.  I  tell  him  (this  is  the  contrary  of  Mozart's  remark* 
after  Don  Giovanni):  "If  there  were  one  musical  note  more  it  would 
be  too  much."  He  looks  at  me,  shakes  his  head,  and  says:  "No,  no  .  .  ." 
[In  a  cafe  afterwards,  Strauss  speaks  less  freely,  fearing  to  be  publicly 
misquoted.  But  he  says:]  "You  French  are  always  afraid  of  saying 
something  in  bad  taste  —  "  (which  is  true  enough)  ;  and  he  finds,  or 
thinks  he  finds,  this  kind  of  constraint  in  the  work  of  Debussy.  He 
says:  "It  is  very  fine,  very  —  "  (he  makes  motions  with  his  fingers) 
"very  gekilnstet,  but  it  is  never  spontaneous;  it  always  lacks  Schwung/* 
He  adds  (and  his  commendation  is  quite  in  accord  with  his  disdain 
for  French  music)  that  Debussy  is  a  totally  different  artist  from  Dukas 
and  that  he  is  the  most  original  figure  in  French  music. 

*  When  Mozart's   Emperor  complained  that  there  were  "too  many  notes"   in  the  score,   the 
composer  answered  proudly :  "Exactly  as  many  as  are  necessary,  your  Highness."  —  Ed. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.'  He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
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sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.* 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 
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The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies  I) . 

Miss  May  further  relates  that  at  the  first  performance  at  Meiningen 
the  symphony  was  enthusiasitically  received,  and  that  the  audience 
attempted  to  "obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement."  But  the 
report  of  another  witness,  the  pianist  Frederic  Lamond,  contradicts 
this.  He  has  told  us  that  the  concert  began  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  the  symphony  was  preceded  by  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Adolf  Brodsky  appearing 
as  soloist.  The  composer  conducted.  "The  Symphony,"  writes  Lamond, 
"brought  little  applause."  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting 
postlude  to  this  occasion: 

"The  theater  emptied  itself;  I  went  to  my  dressing  room  behind  the 
stage,  and  was  about  to  go  home.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
putting  their  instruments  away  and  some  had  already  left  when 
young  Richard  Strauss  [then  twenty],  the  second  Kapellmeister  in 
Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me:  'Lamond,  help  me 
bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke  wishes  to  have  the 
symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone.'  I  got  hold  of  the  second 
horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player  after  another.  The 
theater  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  permission  to  enter  the 
auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through  the  peek  hole  in  the 
curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed  faces  of  the  orchestra 
players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  the  dim  light.  The  loge  in  which  the 
Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now  there  began  for  the 
second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony! 

"The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind,  I  have  heard  con- 
summate performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower- 
ing and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark- 
ened empty  theater  where  Brahms,  like  a  mighty  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  of 
Meiningen." 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Billow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
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the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
H  of  kapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  ''crusading"  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland, 

Florence  May  has  remembered  and  described  another  notable  per- 
formance of  this  symphony,  a  decade  later,  in  Vienna,  on  March  7, 
1897,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Brahms  was  then  a  sick  man;  he  had 
less  than  a  month  to  live: 

"The  fourth  symphony  had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna. 
Received  with  reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained 
much  more  from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure 
to  be  accorded  there  to  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  Today,  how- 
ever, a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement, 
not  to  be  quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  the 
artist's  box  in  which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience. 
The  demonstration  was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  move- 
ments, and  an  extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  The  applauding,  shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure 
standing  in  the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so 
strange,  seemed  unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  stood  there,  shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained 
expression,  white  hair  hanging  lank;  and  through  the  audience  there 
was  a  feeling  as  of  a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying 
farewell.  Another  outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one  more 
acknowledgment  from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had 
parted  forever." 

Still  another  interesting  tale  is  told  by  Miss  May  about  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  and  this  refers  to  the  summer  of  1885,  at  Miirzzuschlag, 
when  it  was  nearing  completion:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a 
walk,  he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had 
caught  fire,  and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his 
papers,  and  amongst  them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new 
symphony,  into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in 
getting  the  fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with 
either  arm  outspread  on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her." 

There  was  another  moment  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  when 
the  score  might  conceivably  have  been  lost.  Brahms  dispatched  the 
manuscript  to  Meiningen  in  September,  1885,  a  few  days  before  his 
own  arrival  there.  "I  remember,"  so  Frederic  Lamond  has  written, 
"how  Biilow  reproached  Brahms  about  it,  protesting  that  so  valuable 
a  manuscript  as  the  symphony  had  been  sent  to  Meiningen  by  simple 
post  without  registration! 

"  'What  would  have  happened  if  the  package  had  been  lost?*  asked 
Biilow. 

"  'Well,  I  should  have  had  to  compose  the  symphony  again*  ('Na, 
dann  hdtte  ich  die  Sinfonie  halt*  noch  einmal  komponieren  miissen*) , 
was  Brahms'  gruff  answer.*' 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,   1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimk  ResnikofE 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 

Emil  Kornsand 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Roger  Schermanski 

Stanley  Benson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nag^ 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenbcrg 

Leo  Panasevich 
William  Waterhousc 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Bassoons 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Raymond  Allard 

Jean  Cauhape 

Ernst  Panenka 

Georges  Fourel 

Theodore  Brewster 

Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 

Contra-Bassoon 

George  Humphrey 

Boaz  Piller 

Jerome  Lipson 

Louis  Arti^res 

Horns 

Robert  Karol 
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Reuben  Green 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Harold  Meek 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Paul  Keaney 

Walter  Macdonald 

Violoncellos 

OsI)ourne  McConathy 

Samuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

Trumpets 

Mischa  Nieland 

Roger  Voisin 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 

Marcel  Lafosse 

Karl  Zeise 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Josef  Zimbler 

Rene  Voisin 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 

Trombones 

Leon  Marjollet 

Jacob  Raichman 

Lucien  Hansotte 

Flutes 

John  Coffey 

Georges  Laurent 

Josef  Orosz 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Tuba 

Piccolo 

Vinal  Smith 

George  Madsen 

Harps 

Oboes 

Bernard  Zighera 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Olivia  Luetcke 

Jean  Devergie 

John  Holmes 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

English  Horn 

Charles  Smith 

Louis  Speyer 

Percussion 

Clarinets 

Max  Polster 

Gino  Cioffi 

Simon  Sternburg 

Manuel  Valerio 

Harold  Farberman 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

£b  Clarinet 

Librarians 

Bass  Clarinet 

Leslie  Rogers 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Leonard  Burkat 
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Sixty-sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  December  5 


Program 

PIERRE   MONTEUX   Conducting 

Wagner Prelude    to    "Parsifal" 

Debussy Excerpts  (Act  I)  from  "Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien" 

(Mystery  Play  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio) 

Prelude:   The  Court  of  the  Lilies 
Dance  of  Ecstasy  and  Finale 

Wagner Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Daybreak  and  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 
Siegfried's  Death  Music 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy I'l?'^''??'''  ^"^^^^l  N^;  ^ 

(  Jeux,     Poeme  Danse 

Wagner Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUx  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  ^^  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  La  Sacre  dii  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Kon- 
zertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became  con- 
ductor of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from  which 
he  has  announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Mr. 
Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  April  13, 
1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January 
26-27-28,  1951. 


PRELUDE  TO   "PARSIFAL" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born   at   Leipzig,   May   22,    1813;    died   at  Venice,   February    13,    1883 


The  libretto  for  "Parsifal"  was  completed  in  1877,  the  first  draft  of  the  score  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  and  the  full  orchestration  in  January  1882.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  at  Bayreuth,  July  26,  1882,  but  the  Prelude  was  finished  in  December  1878, 
and  performed  on  Christmas  Day  at  the  Villa  Wahnfried,  Wagner's  house  at 
Bayreuth,  the  composer  conducting  members  of  the  orchestra  from  Meiningen. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  three  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  preljjde  is  the  preparation  to  enter  the  sacred  boundaries  of 
Montsalvat,  upon  a  mountain  of  medieval  Spain,  where  a  group 
of  Knights  are  sworn  to  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Wagner,  draft- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  prelude  for  a  performance  before  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  at  Munich  in  1880,  gave  it  a  triple  heading: 
"Love  —  Faith:  Hope?"  The  theme  of  "Love"  is  the  mystic  music  of 
the  Eucharist,  repeated  over  extended  arpeggios.  It  is  linked  with  the 
liturgic  "Dresden  Amen,"  a  cadence  of  ascending  sixths.  The  theme 
of  Faith  appears  as  a  stately  and  sonorous  asseveration  from  the  brass 
choirs.  The  development  of  the  motive  of  the  Eucharist  gives  poignant 
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intimation  of  the  agony  of  Amfortas.  The  mood  is  unresolved;  it  was 
with  special  intent  that  the  composer  wrote  a  question  mark  after  the 
title  "Hope."  He  thus  clarified  his  meaning: 

"First  theme:  Love.  Take  my  body,  take  my  blood,  in  token  of  our 
love. 

"Second  theme:  Faith  —  promise  of  Redemption  through  Faith. 
Strong  and  firm  does  Faith  reveal  itself,  elevated  and  resolute  even  in 
suffering.  In  answer  to  the  renewed  promise,  the  voice  of  Faith  sounds 
softly  from  the  distant  heights  —  as  though  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
snow-white  dove  —  slowly  descending,  embracing  with  ever-increasing 
breadth  and  fulness  the  heart  of  man,  filling  the  world  and  the  whole 
of  nature  with  mightiest  force,  then,  as  though  stilled  to  rest,  glancing 
upward  again  toward  the  light  of  heaven. 

"Then  once  more  from  the  awe  of  solitude  arises  the  lament  of  lov- 
ing compassion,  the  agony,  the  holy  sweat  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
divine  suffering  of  Golgotha;  the  body  blanches,  the  blood  streams 
forth  and  glows  now  in  the  chalice  with  the  heavenly  glow  of  blessing, 
pouring  forth  on  all  that  lives  and  languishes  the  gracious  gift  of 
Redemption  through  Love.  For  him  we  are  prepared,  for  Amfortas, 
the  sinful  guardian  of  the  shrine,  who,  with  fearful  rue  for  sin  gnawing 
at  his  heart,  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  chastisement  of  the 
vision  of  the  Grail." 

"Shall  there  be  redemption  from  the  devouring  torments  of  the 
soul?  Once  again  we  hear  the  promise,  and  —  we  hope!" 
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EXCERPTS,   "THE   MARTYRDOM   OF   SAINT   SEBASTIAN" 
(Mystery  Play  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy  composed  his  music  to  the  play  of  d'Annunzio  in  the  year  1911.  The 
first  production  took  place  at  the  Theatre  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Monday,  May  22, 
1911.*  The  choreographer  was  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes,  Leon 


•Philip  Hale  gives  the  date  as  May  21,  from  the  authority  of  the  printed  play,  and  the 
"Annales  du  TMdtre."  He  has  also  noted  that  May  20  is  given  in  a  reduction  for 
piano  and  voices  by  Andr6  Caplef,  published  at  the  time.  But  lAon  Vallas  notes  that 
the  final  dress  rehearsal,  to  which  many  were  invited,  was  given  on  Sunday,  May  21. 
It  was  to  have  been  a  "gala  performance,"  but  when  the  French  Minister  of  War  was 
killed  by  an  aeroplane  on  that  morning,  an  official  ban  was  laid  on  such  an  event, 
and  at  the  last  minute  all  were  excluded  except  the  press.  The  first  performance 
proper  took  place  on  the  following  night,  Monday,  May  22. 
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Bakst.  D.  E.  Engelbrecht  had  trained  the  chorus,  and  £mile  Vuillermoz  supervised 
the  rehearsals.  Andre  Caplet,  who  was  the  conductor,  assisted  Debussy,  in  the  last 
moment    filling   in   of    the   orchestration. 

The  instruments  required  are:  quadrupled  flutes,  clarinets  and  bassoons,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  celesta,  three  harps,  and  strings. 

Three  numbers  from  the  suite  were  performed  at  these  concerts  January  18, 
1924,  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux.  Serge  Koussevitzky  brought  forward 
the  entire  suite  February  14,  1930  (with  the  Cecilia  Society  and  Mme.  Ritter 
Ciampi).  There  was  another  performance  December  24,  1936  (with  the  Cecilia 
Society  and  Mme.  Olga  Averino),*  and  a  third,  December  29,  1939  (with  the  Cecilia 
Society  and  Cleora  Wood). 

Charles  Munch,  as  guest,  conducted  the  entire  score,  with  spoken  lines  taken 
from  the  play,  March  25,  1948.  The  soloists  were  Nancy  Trickey,  Adele  Addison, 
Eunice  Alberts,  Dorothy  Cornish;  the  speaker  Raymond  Gerome.  The  Cecilia 
Society   Chorus  was  prepared   by  Victor   Manusevitch. 

The  instrumental  music  performed  on  this  program  is  derived  from  the  first 
act.  The  Prelude  is  followed  by  the  "Ecstatic  dance  of  Sebastian  on  live  coals" 
from  Scene  2,  and  Scene  3  entire.  In  this  scene  the  duet  of  the  twins,  beginning 
"Hymnes,  toute  I'ombre  s'efjace"  is  given  to  four  trumpets,  and  the  seraphic  four 
part  chorus,  "Salut!  O  lumiere  du  monde,  croix  large  et  profonde"  to  the  wood- 
wind choir. 

WHEN,  in  the  spring  of  1911,  a  new  score  of  Debussy  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  at  the  Chatelet  —  incidental  music  to 
a  play  of  d'Annunzio  in  French  verse  —  "Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebas- 
tien,"  which  had  been  commissioned  by  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein,  musi- 
cians shook  their  heads  in  doubt.  It  was  probably  just  another  of  the 
commissions  which  the  composer  accepted  for  the  fee  it  would  bring, 
and  looked  upon  with  unmistakable  dislike,  such  as  the  incidental 
music  to  "King  Lear,"  or  the  ballet  for  Diaghilev,  "Masques  et  Ber- 
gamasques"  (which  he  never  wrote) ,  or  another  ballet,  "Khamma," 
which  he  sketched  for  Maud  Allan,  and  handed  over  to  Charles 
Koechlin  to  orchestrate.  Those  who  looked  for  an  ceuvre  de  circon- 
stance  of  this  sort  in  "Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien"  were  mistaken. 
The  figure  of  the  Archer  of  God,  the  fair  "athlete  of  Christ,"  sug- 
gesting at  once  sensuous  grace  and  a  pure  flame  of  faith,  an  intriguing 
symbolism  clothed  in  an  archaic  simplicity  of  style,  appealed  to  him 
immensely.  .The  Saint  as  d'Annunzio  presented  him  to  Debussy  was 
limned  in  a  tragic  mystery  play,  a  figure  as  he  might  have  been  de- 
picted in  a  stained  glass  window.  "I  have  dreamed  for  a  long  time 
of  the  bleeding  youth,"  wrote  the  Italian  poet,  "transfigured  in  the 
Christian   myth,   like   the   beautiful   wounded  god   mourned   by   the 


*  The  first  American  performance  was  at  a  concert  in  New  York,  February  12,  1912,  Kurt 
Schindler  conducting  the  MacDowell  Chorus.  A  stage  presentation  was  given  on  March  30 
of  the  same  year  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  Theresa  Cerutti  miming  Saint  Sebastian, 
Andr^  Caplet  conducting.  ("The  performance,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  wholly  inadequate 
owing  to  insufficient  preparation,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  singers  and  the  dancer.")  Mme. 
Ida  Rubinstein  revived  the  Mystery  and  danced  in  it,  June  1922,  at  the  Paris  Op4ra. 
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women  of  Byblus  before  the  catafalque  of  ebony  and  purple,  in  the 
vernal  equinox.  I  had  chosen  this  line  from  a  verse  of  Veronica 
Gambara,  the  great  Italian  poetess  of  the  Renaissance:  'He  that  loves 
me  most,  wounds  me.'  My  mystery  play  is  a  development  of  this  theme. 
The  saint,  holding  fast  the  laurel  at  the  hour  of  execution,  said  to 
the  archers  of  Emesa: 

'/  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  you. 

He  that  wounds  me  the  more  deeply,  the  more  deeply  loves  me.' " 

Debussy  has  introduced  each  act,  or  "mansion"  (according  to  an 
antique  terminology)  by  a  prelude.  The  introduction  to  the  final  act 
becomes  an  "interlude,"  because  it  follows  without  break  upon  the 
fourth  (the  scene  of  the  laurel  grove) .  He  has  introduced  choral  pas- 
sages freely  through  the  score,  and  to  the  divine  commentaries  of  the 
groups  are  added  single  celestial  voices,  for  soprano  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  brothers,  the  martyrs  of  the  first  act,  these  parts  being  sung 
by  contraltos.  The  orchestra  makes  little  use  of  the  strings  save  for 
reinforcement  or  a  background  of  tremolo  chords.  Analysts  speak 
of  a  distinct  use  of  Gregorian  modes,  which  antique  flavor  is  mated 
with  a  touch  of  Oriental  melody,  in  keeping  with  the  decidedly  Eastern 
influence  which  was  found  in  the  court  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Diocletian. 
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'DAYBREAK"   and   "SIEGFRIED'S   RHINE   JOURNEY,"   from 

GOTTERDaMMERUNG' 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,   1813;   died  at  Venice,  February   13,   1883 


Wagner's  Gotterdammerung,"  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Festival  Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

The  two  excerpts  here  played  call  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and 
English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  eight  horns,  three 
trumpets  and  bass  trumpet,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani.  Glockenspiel, 
triangle,  cymbals,   tam-tam,   two   harps,  and   strings. 

THERE  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  depicting  the  coming  of  dawn 
over  the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version 
to  the  interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in 
the  opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as  they  weave  their 
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thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  have 
vanished  into  the  night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approach- 
ing, now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the 
valley."  Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gencly  fill  the  scene  with  the 
theme  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Biiinn- 
hilde's  love  with  its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to 
its  most  glowing  intensity.  In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in 
armor  enters  from  the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment, 
she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and 
unreluctant.  Siegfried,  about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the 
fateful  ring  from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her 
farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine, 
as  she  gazes  after  her  departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  fol- 
lows. Siegfried's  horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping 
motive,  sometimes  called  "the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  de- 
veloped in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried."  The  horn  call  is  combined 
with  reminiscences  of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  al- 
most symphonic.  Their  follows  in  full  statement  the  undulating 
theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens, 
the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the  renunciation  of  love. 
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DEATH  MUSIC  OF  SIEGFRIED,  FROM 

"GOTTERDAMMERUNG,"  Act  III,  Scene  2 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


This  excerpt  from  Gdtterddmmerung  cal-ls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets  and  bass  trumpet,  four  trombones,  two  tubas  in  B,  two  in  F,  and 
bass   tuba,   timpani,   small   drum,   triangle,   cymbals,   two  harps,   and  strings. 

THE  magaificent  stature  of  Wagner's  hero,  as  musically  conceived, 
is  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  moving  scene  in  the  third  act 
of  ''Gdtterddmmerung/'  when  Siegfried,  treacherously  slain  by  the 
hunting  spear  of  Hagen,  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of  boughs, 
while  the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leitmotive,  tragically 
cast,  the  whole  of  his  career. 

A  "funeral  march"  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac* 
has  called  it  rather  "the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral 

*"The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner"    (1913). 
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orations;  .  .  .  without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the 
more  impressive  and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
tension  where,  words  having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  min- 
ister to  an  emotion  which  is  almost  superhuman."  If  words  cannot 
convey  these  pages  of  profound  emotion,  a  description  of  the  Motive 
which  pass  before  the  scene,  in  close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the 
import  of  the  music.  Probably  no  writer  has  described  this  musical 
panorama  with  more  sympathetic  fidelity  than  Mr.  Lavignac: 

"Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  Motive 
that  we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but 
gloomily  veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and 
forming  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible 
and  impalpable  train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave 
and  solemn,  comes  'The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs,'  which  we  remem- 
ber having  heard  the  first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of 
'Die  Walkure/  sadly  tells  of  his  misfortunes;  next  comes  'Compas- 
sion,' representing  the  unhappy  Sieglinde,  and  'Love,'  the  love  of 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  which  was  to  give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does 
it  not  seem  that  the  tender  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
loved  so  dearly  without  having  known  them,  are  hovering  about  him 
and  have  come  to  be  chief  mourners?  Then,  we  have  'The  Race  of 
the  Walsungs'  in  its  entirety,  which,  in  a  superb  movement  of  the 
basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege  in  the  same  way  as  the  weapons  of  the 
deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin;  'The  Sword,'  the  proud  sword,  is 
there,  still  glittering  and  flaming,  having  become  heraldic  in  the 
luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only  appears  for  this  single  moment; 
finally  comes  the  one  Motiv  above  all  others  of  the  hero,  'Siegfried 
Guardian  of  the  Sword,'  twice  repeated  in  an  ascending  progression, 
the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal  ending,  and  followed  by 
'The  Son  of  the  Woods'  in  its  heroic  form,  again  singularly  extended, 
which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  'Briinnhilde,'  his  only  love. 
Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?" 
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''GIGUESr  ''IMAGE"  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at 

Paris,  March  25,   1918 


Gigues  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Concerts  Colonne,  January  26,  1913, 
Gabriel  Pierne  conducting.  It  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  November  13,  1914.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1917.  There  have  been  later  per- 
formances, April  2,  1925,  and  April  28,  1939. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  oboe 
d'amore  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum, 
cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta,   two  harps  and  strings. 
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EON  Vallas  points  out  that  Debussy  flavored  his  three  Images 
with  the  popular  music  of  three  countries:  Iberia  from  Spain, 
Rondes  de  Printemps  from  French  songs,  and  Gigues  from  British 
folk  music*  Andre  Caplet,  who  was  close  to  the  composer  during  the 
composition  of  Gigues  and  who  is  even  believed  to  have  assisted  in 
writing  out  the  orchestration,  described  the  piece  as  follows  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  1923: 

''  'Gigues'  .  .  .  sad  Gigues  .  .  .  tragic  Gigues.  .  .  .  The  portrait  of  a 
soul  ...  a  soul  in  pain,  uttering  its  slow,  lingering  lamentation  on 
the  reed  of  an  oboe  d'amore.  A  wounded  soul,  so  reticent  that  it 
dreads  and  shuns  all  lyrical  effusions,  and  quickly  hides  its  sobs  be- 
hind the  mask  and  the  angular  gestures  of  a  grotesque  marionette. 
Again,  it  suddenly  wraps  itself  in  a  mantle  of  the  most  phlegmatic 
indifference.  The  ever-changing  moods,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
merge,  clash,  and  separate  to  unite  once  more,  make  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  work  very  difficult.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is 
so  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  programs  of  our  big  symphony 
societies.  And  yet,  Gigues  is  not  eclipsed  by  the  proximity  of  Iberia, 
the  central  panel  of  that  admirable  triptych,  which  is  completed  by 
Rondes  de  Printemps,  a  youthful,  shimmering  vision  of  Spring. 
Underneath  the  convulsive  shudderings,  the  sudden  efforts  at  restraint, 
the  pitiful  grimaces,  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  disguise,  we  recognize 
the  very  soul  of  our  dear,  great,  Claude  Debussy.  We  find  there  the 
spirit  of  sadness,  infinite  sadness,  lying  stretched  as  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  whose  flow,  constantly  augmented  from  new  sources,  increases 
inevitably,  mercilessly.  And  that  is  why,  though  I  have  no  definite 
preference  for  that  Image,  I  feel  for  it  a  very  special  affection." 


*  The  principal  theme,  first  heard  as  an  unaccompanied  solo  of  the  oboe  d'amore,  and  the 
rhythmic  figure  which  follows,  have  both  been  attributed  to  British  sources  ;  the  second,  in 
particular,  with  the  Scottish  tune  "Weel  mae  the  keel  row."  The  resemblance  is  not  close. 
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The  Gigues,  according  to  M.  Vallas,  "seem  to  have  been  inspired 
by  memories  of  England  of  old  or  recent  date.  Debussy  had  visited 
that  country  at  an  early  age,  and  more  than  one  of  his  compositions 
recall  some  aspects  of  the  life  there  or  some  English  books  he  had 
read;  we  shall  find  further  proof  of  this  in  the  piano  Preludes.  When 
passing  through  London  in  1905,  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  (as 
he  wrote  to  Louis  Laloy  on  the  13th  of  September)  'to  the  grenadiers' 
band  that  passed  by  every  morning,  with  cheerful  bagpipes  and 
savage-sounding  little  fifes,  playing  marches  in  which  Scottish  airs 
seemed  to  mingle  rapturously  with  the  rhythm  of  the  cake-walk.'  One 
of  the  essential  elements  of  this  score  is  a  popular  air,  a  jig,  which 
Debussy  borrowed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  from  a  song  by  Charles 
Bordes,  entitled  'Dansons  la  gigue.'  Possibly  the  plaintive  melody 
played  by  the  oboe  d'amore  is  also  derived  from  English  folk-music. 

"The  composition  is  limpid  in  style,  the  melodic  lines  are  easy  to 
follow,  the  emotion  is  simple,  the  expression  direct,  in  spite  of  the 
superimposed  or  alternating  moods  of  nostalgic  melancholy  and  dash- 
ing humour.  But  the  delicacy  of  its  subtle  harmonies,  the  minute  de- 
tail of  the  orchestration,  whch  is  also  more  subdued  than  usual,  the 
very  swing  of  its  jerky  rhythm  (though  the  gigue  is  after  all  a  tradi- 
tional dance)  aroused  the  disapproval  of  those  music-lovers  who  are 
hostile  to  all  innovation.  Possibly  they  also  objected  to  the  harshness 
of  the  melodic  outlines  and  rhythms,  the  obscurity  of  occasional 
voluptuous  appeals,  the  sudden  outbursts  of  violence  quickly  repressed 
—  to  which  Paul  Landormy  drew  attention  in  the  annotated  program." 
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JEUX    ('PLAY")  :   Poeme  Danse   de  Nijinsky;  Musique  de 

Claude  Debussy 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris> 

March  25,  1918 


This  ballet  with  choreography  by  Nijinsky,  scenery  and  costumes  by  L^on  Bakst, 
was  first  produced  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in 
Paris  on  May  15,  1913.  The  three  dancers  were  Tamar  Karsavina,  Ludmilla 
Schollar  and  Vaslaw  Nijinsky.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  music  was  later 
performed  as  a  concert  piece  and  was  so  introduced  to  Boston  by  Mr.  Monteux 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  on  January  2,  1920. 

The  instrumentation  includes  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals, 
celesta,  xylophone,  two  harps  and  strings. 
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A  PIANO   reduction    of    the    score    published    before    the    first    per- 
formance carries  this  synopsis  of  the  plot: 

''The  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  park.  A  tennis-ball  falls  on  the 
stage.  A  young  man  in  tennis  costume,  racket  on  high,  crosses  the  stage 
in  bounds,  then  disappears.  From  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  the  left, 
two  timorous  and  curious  girls  appear.  For  a  moment  they  appear 
to  be  searching  a  spot  favorable  to  an  exchange  of  confidences.  One 
of  them  begins  to  dance.  The  other  dances  in  her  turn.  They  stop, 
puzzled  by  a  rustling  of  leaves.  The  young  man  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground apparently  concealing  himself,  but  following  their  move- 
ments. He  stops  in  front  of  them.  They  would  run  away,  but  he 
gently  bring  them  back  and  invites  them;  he  begins  to  dance.  The 
first  of  the  girls  runs  towards  him  and  they  dance  together.  He  asks 
for  a  kiss;  she  escapes  him.  Another  demand;  again  she  escapes,  but 
rejoins  him,  consenting.  The  other  girl  is  peevish  and  slightly  jealous, 
while  the  couple  remain  amorously  ecstatic.  The  girl  dances  by  her- 
self in  an  ironical,  mocking  manner.  The  young  man  follows  this 
dance  at  first  from  curiosity,  then  taking  a  peculiar  interest  in  it,  he 
leaves  the  first  girl,  unable  to  resist  his  desire  to  dance  with  the 
other.  'It  is  thus  we  will  dance.'  She  repeats  the  same  evolution  in 
a  mocking  manner.  'Don't  mock  me.'  They  dance  together.  The 
dance  grows  more  tender.  She  runs  away  and  hides  behind  a  group  of 
trees.  They  soon  come  together,  the  young  man  pursuing  her,  and 
again  dance  together.  In  the  transport  of  their  dancing  they  have 
not  noticed  the  behavior,  at  first  restless,  then  grieved,  of  the  first 
girl,  who,  holding  her  hands  over  her  face,  wishes  to  run  away.  Her 
companion  vainly  tries  to  retain  her.  She  will  not  listen.  The  other 
girl  succeeds  in  embracing  her.  The  young  man  gently  draws  their 
heads  apart.  They  look  about  them:  the  beauty  of  the  night,  the  joy 
of  the  light,  everything  urges  them  to  give  way  to  their  fantasie. 
Henceforth  the  three  dance  together.  The  young  man,  with  a  pas- 
sionate gesture,  brings  the  three  heads  together,  and  a  triple  kiss  melts 
them  in  ecstasy.  A  tennis-ball  falls  at  their  feet;  surprised  and 
frightened,  they  go  bounding  away,  and  disappear  in  the  depths  of 
the  nocturnal  park." 

When  Jeux  was  staged  in  Paris  and  London,  the  sense  of  rightness 
in  many  of  the  audience  and  in  some  of  the  critics  was  disturbed. 
Ballet  sets  and  ballet  costumes  could  be  of  any  period  but  one's  own; 
to  behold  Nijinsky  in  strictly  contemporary  tennis  flannels,  a  red 
scarf  about  his  fine  throat,  was  somehow  wrong.  The  representation 
by  Bakst  of  impressionistic  flowers  and  three  objects  that  might  have 
been  cats  caused  titters.  Nor  was  the  situation  taken  seriously  when 
Nijinsky  made  love  to  one  girl  "in  a  curious  doll-like  fashion,"  as  the 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  it,  while  the  other  whirled  about 
in  a  sort  of  gymnastic  fury  of  jealousy.  The  final  pantomime  of  the 
triple  kiss  made,  of  course,  an  effective  curtain.  Debussy's  music  as 
such  was  not  found  wanting.  The  critic  above-quoted  wrote:  "It 
seemed  crammed  with  a  quaint  delicacy  that  expressed  the  humor 
of  the  thing  in  a  duly  exquiste  way." 
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When  Jeux  was  previously  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Philip  Hale  made  an  apt  and  amusing  quotation  from 
Theophile  Gauthier*  who  protested  in  1857  about  a  ballet  called 
"Mohicans"  with  music  by  Adolphe  Adam.  "Soldiers  and  savages  do 
not  lend  thetnselves  easily  to  choreography.  The  ballet  demands  sump- 
tuous festivals,  gallant  and  magnificent  costumes.  .  .  .  Sylphs,  salaman- 
ders. Undines,  bayaderes,  the  nymphs  of  all  mythologies,  are  the  obliga- 
tory characters.  That  a  ballet  be  at  all  probable,  it  is  necessary  that 
everything  in  it  should  be  impossible.  The  more  fabulous  the  action, 
the  more  chimerical  the  characters,  the  less  will  probability  be  choked; 
for  one  is  easily  led  to  believe  that  a  sylph  expresses  grief  by  a  pirouette 
and  declares  her  love  by  means  of  a  ronde  de  jambe;  but  this  appears 
not  at  all  probable,  in  spite  of  the  illusion  and  conventions  of  the 
theatre,  in  a  female  dressed  in  a  robe  of  peau-de-soie  blue,  having  for 
a  father  a  colonel  with  something  of  a  paunch,  wearing  doeskin 
breeches  and  riding-master's  boots." 

*  Hiatoire   de   I'Art   Dramatigue   en  France  depuis  25  Ans. 
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OVERTURE  TO  ''TANNHAUSER" 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,   1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner  composed  the  Overture  to  "Tannhduser  und  der  Sdngerkrieg  auf 
Wartburg,  Romantic  Opera  in  three  acts,"  in  the  spring  of  1845.  The  Opera  had 
its  first  production  in  Dresden  on  October  19  of  that  year  under  Wagner's  direc- 
tion. The  Overture  was  first  heard  separately  as  a  concert  piece  when  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it  from  the  manuscript  February  12,  1846,  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert 
by  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine  and  strings. 

Wagner's  years  of  obscurity  and  poverty  in  Paris  ended  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  when  he  left  the  French  capital,  in  which  he 
always  fared  badly,  and  established  himself  in  Dresden.  Rienzi,  first 
produced  at  Dresden  in  October  of  that  year,  was,  to  his  own  surprise. 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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a  popular  success.  The  Flying  Dutchman,  his  latest  work,  was  mounted 
in  the  following  January.  The  sombre  drama,  with  its  perplexing 
disregard  of  operatic  conventions,  disappointed  the  Dresdeners.  Never- 
theless, the  young  musician  won  in  that  city  a  high  standing  which 
only    his    revolutionary    activities    would    destroy.    If    Dresden    was 
something    of    a    lesser    center,    musically    speaking,    it    possessed    a 
more  than  passable  opera  company,  with  some  excellent  singers,  and 
Wagner  accepted  the   position  of  Kapellmeister  a  few  weeks  after 
the  first  Flying  Dutchman  production.  He  at  once  hastened  to  com- 
plete the  poem  of  Tannhduser   (which  he  then  intended  to  call  Der 
Venusberg),  on  a  subject  which  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts.  He 
began  the  composition  of  the  score  in  the  summer,  and  completed 
it   (save  for  the  instrumentation)  a  year  and  a  half  later,  by  the  end 
of    1844.    The    first    production,    October    19,    1845     (in    Dresden) 
proved  another  disappointment,   but  was  successful  with  repetition 
when  the  public  became  used  to  the  inward  dramatic  implications 
of  a  score  at  odds  with  every  expectation  of  the  then  opera-going 
public. 

It  was  while  in  Paris  that  Wagner  steeped  himself  in  German 
medieval  folk  legend,  laying  plans  which  were  to  mature  both  in 
Tannhduser  and  in  Lohengrin,  Tannhduser,  which  he  gave  the  sub- 
title Und  der  Sdngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  was  based  upon  a  contest 
of  song  which  the  Landgrave  Hermann  held  in  his  castle  on  the 
famous  hill  of  Thuringia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  were  among  the  contest- 
ants named  in  an  old  print.  They  were  poets  rather  than  singers,  nor 
is  anyone  depicted  with  an  instrument  in  his  hands.  Tannhauser  also 
was  a  name  found  in  the  legends  which  surround  the  ''Sdngerkrieg/' 
"The  historical  Tannhauser  seems  to  have  been,  judging  from  his 
poems,"  so  Ernest  Newman  tells  us,  "fond  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  especially  wine,  good  cheer,  and  love.  Apparently  his  sensuousness 
did  not  wholly  commend  itself  to  his  contemporaries,  and  the  legend 
grew  that  for  having  spent  a  year  with  Venus,  the  Pope  condemned 
him  for  his  sin  to  hell  fire,  from  which  sentence,  however,  he  did  not, 
as  in  Wagner's  opera,  achieve  redemption  through  repentance  and 
Elisabeth." 

When  Wagner  was  rehearsing  the  Orchestra  at  Zurich  for  a  per- 
formance of  the  Overture,  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  players  a 
descriptive  program  which  was  published  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  of 
January  14,  1853.  The  translation  is  that  of  William  Ashton  Ellis: 

"To  begin  with,  the  orchestra  leads  before  us  the  Pilgrims'  Chant 
alone;  it  draws  near,  then  swells  into  a  mighty  outpour,  and  passes 
finally  away.  —  Evenfall;  last  echo  of  the  chant.  As  night  breaks,  magic 
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sights  and  sounds  appear,  a  rosy  mist  floats  up,  exultant  shouts  assail 
our  ears,  the  whirlings  of  a  fearsomely  voluptuous  dance  are  seen. 
These  are  the  Venusberg's  seductive  spells,  that  show  themselves  at 
dead  of  night  to  those  whose  breast  is  fired  by  daring  of  the  senses. 
Attracted  by  the  tempting  show,  a  shapely  human  form  draws  nigh; 
'tis  Tannhauser,  Love's  minstrel.  .  .  .  Venus,  herself,  appears  to  him. 
...  As  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  draws  closer,  yet  closer,  as  the  day  drives 
farther  back  the  night,  that  whir  and  soughing  of  the  air  —  which  had 
erewhile  sounded  like  the  eerie  cries  of  souls  condemned  —  now  rises, 
too,  to  ever  gladder  waves;  so  that  when  the  sun  ascends  at  last  in 
splendor,  and  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  proclaims  in  ecstasy  to  all  the  world, 
to  all  that  lives  and  moves  thereon.  Salvation  won,  this  wave  itself 
swells  out  the  tidings  of  sublimest  joy.  'Tis  the  carol  of  the  Venusberg 
itself,  redeemed  from  curse  of  impiousness,  this  cry  we  hear  amid  the 
hymn  of  God.  So  wells  and  leaps  each  pulse  of  Life  in  chorus  of  Re- 
demption; and  both  dissevered  elements,  both  soul  and  senses,  God 
and  Nature,  unite  in  the  atoning  kiss  of  hallowed  Love." 
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I          Koussevitzky  Tribute  | 

I       An  Eye  For  Music  | 

I         by   MARTHA   BURNHAM    HUMPHREY  | 

I      This   handsome,   delightful    book  re-  | 

I      fleets   the    golden    final    decade    of  | 

I       Koussevitzky's   unequalled    career   in  | 

I      vivid  action  sketches  and  the  artist's  | 

I       "informal,    but    well-informed    com-  | 

I       mentary."  | 

I       Also  presented  are  visiting  conduc-  | 

I       tors,  soloists,  sidelights  of  the  period  | 

I       —  Pops,   Esplanade  Concerts,   Doc-  | 

I      tors'  Symphony,  Tanglewood.  | 

I       WITH   MEMORIAL  SUPPLEMENT  | 

I       Koussevitzky's  History  Year  by  Year  | 
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a  judgment  confir 


Pierre  Monteux 

He  first  conducted  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of  Spring  at  its 
world  premiere  in  Paris,  1913.  Audience  catcalls  greeted  the 
unfamiliar  score  with  its  strange  new  cacophonies.  But 
Monteux's  faith  in  the  composer  and  his  work  was  unshaken. 
Today,  as  he  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a 
brilliant  Red  Seal  performance  of  this  modern  masterpiece, 
we  hear  Monteux's  judgment  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  su- 
premely confirmed! 

•  Stravinsky:  The  I^ite  of  Spring 

{Le  Sacre  du  Printemps)^ 

With  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Chausson:  Symphony  in  B-Flat,  Op.  20* 
Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor* 
Berlioz:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14* 
Rimsky -Korsakoff:  Scheherazade^ 


*AvailabIe  on  both  "45"  and  Long  Play 
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...  a  unique  musical  heritage 


Charles  Munch 

The  province  of  Alsace,  where  Charles  Munch  was  born,  has 
a  unique  musical  heritage  combining  many  traditions  of  its 
neighbors,  France  and  Germany.  An  elan  and  Gallic  spirit .  . . 
a  Teutonic  breadth  and  majesty  ...  all  are  vigorously  alive 
in  the  music  Munch  conducts.  To  Berlioz,  Ravel,  Debussy 
...  to  Brahms  and  Beethoven  ...  he  brings  a  sense  of  bright- 
ness," of  lived-with  friendship.  Among  his  Red  Seal  perform- 
ances with  the  Orchestra: 

Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict:  Overture 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7* 
Brahms:  Symphony  No,  4* 
Ravel:  La  Valse 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.^ 


EST    ARTISTS    ARE 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62   (after  Collin) 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin, 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  'Tidelio,"  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 
spoken  tragedy  "Coriolan."  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  "Idomeneo") , 
and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  "Coriolan" 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  overture 
on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of 
Eschenburg,  with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  "Coriolanus,"  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material  (details  of  this  tale  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
rians) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  December  8 


Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

Beethoven .Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major.  Op.  68,  "Pastoral'* 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:    Gladsome  and   thankful   feelings  after   the  storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of 

Spring")  Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.    The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  —The 
Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 

II.     The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrifi- 
cial Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 

58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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handed,  had-  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive,  overbearing,  scorned  and 
openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general  anger, 
and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate  was 
swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
jection. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Richard  Wagner,  describing  this  music,  saw  the  struggle  between 
mother  and  son  in  this  same  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  overture. 
He  wrote  in  part:  "Beethoven  seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique 
scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though  to  snatch  at  its  very 
focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion 
to  the  likewise  purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between 
Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the 
gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of  any  error,  we  many  conceive 
the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works  as  represent- 
ing scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in 
truth  derived  its  musical  form:  then  we  here  have  such  a  scene  before 
us  in  utmost  possible  sublimity  and  thrillingness  of  content.*' 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  "Coriolan"  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
"been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

BEETHOVEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error 


After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 
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^  Rare  Portrait  in  Words 

TWELVER  FORFAX,  retriever  of  forgotten  musical  his- 
^^^  tory,  listened  tolerantly  after  some  colleagues  broke  into 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  unfamiliar  portraits  of  Brahms. 
"For  real  informality,"  someone  said,  "I  like  the  one 
showing  the  supposedly  gruff  old  fellow  with  one  arm  around 
young  Henriette  Hemala,  and  his  face  beaming  above  his 
beard  as  he  stands  in  a  doorway." 

"Also  there  is  the  one  of  Brahms  seated  in  a  garden," 
another  speaker  chipped  in,  "with  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  stand- 
ing beside  him.  And  her  arm  is  around  his  neck." 

"Very  good,"  Delver  Forfax  commented  at  last.  "But  how 
about  Brahms  stretched  out  full  length  beside  a  frog  pond.f^" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

is  a  picture  in  words  only 

<^  }  — but  what  an  informal 

picture!" 

Delver  Forfax  then 
launched  into  the  adjoin- 
ing story. 
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Brahms  Adopts  Bullfrog  Motif 

AMONG  the  few  with  whom 
Brahms  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  which  he  neglected  to 
cool  off,  was  the  young  baritone 
and  composer  who  later  became 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  —  George 
Henschel. 

"They  spent  a  congenial  vaca- 
tion together  one  summer  at  Sass- 
nitz,  on  the  Island  of  Ruegen.  Henschel  was  twenty-six; 
Brahms  forty-three,  with  beardless,  weatherbeaten  face.  The 
singer  wrote  a  vivid  account  of  the  vacation,  in  his  Journal. 

"For  some  days  Brahms  brought  the  subject  of  what  he 
called  'his'  bullfrog  pond  into  the  conversation.  Finally,  one 
afternoon,  he  set  forth  with  his  young  friend  to  reveal  this 
seemingly  enchanted  spot. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  walk,  Brahms's  'sense  of 
locality  being  what  it  was.'  Repeatedly  they  heard  bullfrogs 
croaking  in  the  distance,  but  Brahms  would  say,  'No,  that's 
not  TYiy  pond  yet.  Finally  they  came  to  a  tiny  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain. 

"  'Can  you  imagine,'  Brahms  began,  'anything  more  sad 
and  melancholy  than  this  music,  the  undefined  sounds  of 
which  forever  and  ever  move  within  the  pitiable  compass  of 
a  diminished  third  .^  Here  we  can  realize  how  fairy  tales  of 
enchanted  princes  and  princesses  originated.  .  .  .  Listen! 
There  he  is  again,  the  poor  King's  son,  with  his  yearning, 
mournful  C-flat!' 

"Brahms  and  Henschel  stretched  out  beside  the  pool, 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  watched.  Then  the  great,  gruff  Brahms 
set  the  example  in  a  half-hour's  pastime  of  catching  frogs  in 
their  hands  and,  to  his  intense  delight,  observed  their  antics 
in  diving  into  the  pool  when  released. 

"And  Henschel  says  that  Brahms,  in  his  songs  dating  from 
that  time,  1876,  makes  frequent  use  of  that  interval  he  heard 
from  the  frogs  in  his  pool !" 
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Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  moA^ement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei"\ 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  ^remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 

tBeethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-pasre  of  his  score:   "More  an  expres- 
sion of  feelinfir  than  painting." 
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tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling. 
*'Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
fiis  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this/  " 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
rould  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
bein??  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty   always  —  in    surpassing  beauty   at   its   moment   of   ominous 


♦Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
h«avy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character^ 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan,"^ 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch,'* 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas> 
sage  before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  "SACRE"  AND  PIERRE  MONTEUX 


The  scandalous  premiere  of  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  in  Paris  in  1913 
was  described  in  The  New  Yorker  in  a  "Profile"  of  Stravinsky,  the 
^'Russian  Firebird"   (by  Janet  Flanner): 

"At  Le  Sacre,  the  old  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  claimed  the  music  was 
personally  insulting;  Saint-Saens  resented  the  bassoon's  opening  on  a 
high  C;  Maurice  Ravel  cried  on  hearing  the  composer  was  ill;  Florent 
Schmitt  called  the  Austrian  Ambassador  a  moron  for  laughing; 
Debussy  shouted  for  everybody  else  to  keep  quiet;  and  Pierre  Monteux, 
the  conductor,  couldn't  hear  what  he  was  conducting  over  the  uproar. 
The  fashionable  critic  of  Figaro  dismissed  both  music  and  pigeon-toed 
choregraphy  (taken  by  Nijinsky  from  archaic  sculptures  in  an  archeo- 
logical  digging  just  made  at  Novgorod)  as  'laborious,  puerile  barbarisms 
and  comic  impertinences.' " 

Anecdotes  of  this  sort,  improved  in  the  re-telling,  are  often  hard  to 
verify.  Yet  Pierre  Monteux,  who  was  at  the  center  of  the  fracas,  is 
able  to  rectify  some  points.  The  musician  who  came  to  him  afterwards, 
excited  by  the  strange  reed  instrument  at  the  beginning  which  he 
could  not  identify  (the  bassoon  at  the  top  of  its  register)  was  not 
Saint-Saens  as  related  above  and  elsewhere,  but  Alfred  Bruneau.  The 
venerable  Saint-Saens,  arriving  at  the  last  moment  and  placed  by 
Diaghilev  in  an  extra  chair  in  his  box,  sat  throughout  with  his  head  in 
his  hands  murmuring:  "This  is  not  music  — it  is  insanity." 

When  Mr.  Monteux  introduced  the  Sacre  to  Boston  eleven  years 
later,  after  two  full  weeks  of  rehearsal,  its  fame  had  preceded  it  —  all 
were  primed  for  something  extraordinary.  In  the  corridors  of  Symphony 
Hall  every  conceivable  reaction  except  that  of  boredom  was  to  be 
heard.  The  conductor,  well  knowing  that  the  Sacre  could  be  no  more 
than  dimly  grasped  in  one  hearing,  announced  that  the  music  would 
be  "performed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program  of  April 
11  and  12,  as  an  extra  number."  It  was  so  repeated,  "by  general  re- 
quest," after  a  program  which  began  with  Franck's  Symphony,  con- 
tinued after  the  intermission  with  Chopin's  E  Minor  Concerto  (Moriz 
Rosenthal,  soloist)  and,  ended  roundly  with  Berlioz'  Rakoczy  March. 
All  but  a  negligible  few  stayed  well  into  a  third  hour  to  re-test  their 
first  impressions. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Monteux  introduced  Le  Sacre  to  New  York,  on 
January  31,  and  repeated  it  there  on  March  15.  The  critics  at  the  first 
performance  were  unanimously  impressed.  Lawrence  Gilman,  brim- 
ming over  with  an  entirely  new  experience,  confined  himself  to 
"hurried  field  notes,"  running  into  two  columns,  and  W.  J.  Henderson 
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wrote  a  "swift  impressionistic  summary"  of  this  "masterpiece  of 
modernistic  music"  which  was  almost  as  long.  Even  the  conservative 
Henry  J.  Finck,  breaking  a  lifelong  rule,  lifted  his  hands  and  ap- 
plauded, publicly  confessing  what  he  had  done.  As  conductor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  in  the  order  of  things  intro- 
duced the  Sacre  to  audiences  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  music,  conducted 
in  Boston  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  more  recently  Leonard  Bernstein 
could  now  be  called  "repertory." 

H.  T.  Parker,  reviewing  the  first  Boston  performance,  wrote:  "It  is 
believable  that  a  future  historian  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  note  in  particular  the  Symphony  Concert  of  Friday,  January  25, 
1924.  Then  and  there  he  may  write,  was  first  heard  in  Boston  a 
masterpiece  that  had  altered  the  whole  course  of  music  in  our 
time,  that  had  become  beacon  and  goal  to  a  whole  generation  of 
composers  up  and  down  the  European  and  American  earth." 

The  music  has  indeed  "altered  the  whole  course  of  music  in  our 
time,"  and  Mr.  Parker's  prediction  has  prevailed  over  the  more  faint- 
hearted one  of  certain  of  his  colleagues  that  sensations  as  stark  as  this 
could  not  endure,  and  must  be  some  sort  of  flash  in  the  pan. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Third  Pair  of  Concerts 

W^ednesday  Evenings  January  l6 
Saturday  Afternoon^  January  /p 
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'LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS'*    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING"): 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Th^itre  des  Champs- 
filys^es,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino.  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia, 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn)  ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet)  ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second  double-bassoon)  ,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas)  ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D. 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum, 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guera 
(scratcher)  ,  and  strings. 

THE  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth** 
and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 
continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  *'Le  Sacre**  upon  the  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 


Descriptions  of  the  first  performance  have  been  conflicting  as  well 
as  colorful.  Commentary  is  varied,  even  reaching  the  psychological: 
"In  conformity  with  some  interesting  law  of  musical  perception  by 
heterogeneous  groups,"  writes  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  "the  individual 
reaction  became  general,  and  assumed  the  power  of  a  heterogeneous 
opposition."  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  account  of  two  of  the 
first  hand  witnesses  most  deeply  concerned  —  the  conductor  and  the 
composer  himself. 

Pierre  Monteux  wrote  (Dance  Index,  1947):  "My  first  meeting 
with  Stravinsky  took  place  in  1911  when  I  was  guest  conductor  of 
the  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe.  Stravinsky,  outstanding  among  the  new 
composers  of  the  modern  school,  had  just  achieved  his  first  success 
with  L'Oiseau  de  Feu.  We  met  when  I  conducted  the  world  premiere 
of  his  second  ballet,  Petrouchka,  Petrouchka  was  an  immense  success. 
In  the  field  of  ballet  many  still  consider  it  Stravinsky's  masterpiece. 

"One  day  in  1912,  after  I  had  become  the  regular  conductor  for 
the  Ballet  Russe,  Diaghileff  summoned  me  to  a  tiny  rehearsal  room  in 
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a  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  where  the  Ballet  was  at  that  time  appear- 
ing. We  were  to  hear  Stravinsky  run  through  the  score  of  his  new 
work,  Le  Sacre  du  Print emps. 

"With  only  Diaghileff  and  myself  as  audience,  Stravinsky  sat  down 
to  play  a  piano  reduction  of  the  entire  score.  Before  he  got  very  far  I 
was  convinced  he  was  raving  mad.  Heard  this  way,  without  the  color 
of  the  orchestra  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  distinctions,  the  crudity 
of  the  rhythm  was  emphasized,  its  stark  primitiveness  underlined. 
The  very  walls  resounded  as  Stravinsky  pounded  away,  occasionally 
stamping  his  feet  and  jumping  up  and  down  to  accentuate  the  force 
of  the  music.  Not  that  it  needed  such  emphasis. 

"I  was  more  astounded  by  Stravinsky's  performance  than  shocked 
by  the  score  itself.  My  only  comment  at  the  end  was  that  such  music 
would  surely  cause  a  scandal.  However,  the  same  instinct  that  had 
prompted  me  to  recognize  his  genius  made  me  realize  that  in  this 
ballet  he  was  far,  far  in  advance  of  his  time  and  that  while  the 
public  might  not  accept  it,  musicians  would  delight  in  the  new,  weird 
though  logical  expression  of  dissonance. 

''Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  was  presented  in  1913  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  and  cause  a  scandal  it  certainly  did.  The 
audience  remained  quiet  for  the  first  two  minutes.  Then  came  boos 
and  cat-calls  from  the  gallery,  soon  after  from  the  lower  floors. 
Neighbors  began  to  hit  each  other  over  the  head  with  fists,  canes 
or  whatever  came  to  hand.  Soon  this  anger  was  concentrated  against 
the  dancers,  and  then,  more  particularly,  against  the  orchestra,  the 
direct  perpetrator  of  the  musical  crime.  Everything  available  was 
tossed  in  our  direction,  but  we  continued  to  play  on.  The  end  of  the 
performance  was  greeted  by  the  arrival  of  gendarmes.  Stravinsky  had 
disappeared  through  a  window  backstage,  to  wander  disconsolately 
along  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"A  year  later  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  I  was  conducting  the  Concerts 
Monteux,  a  series  in  which  I  introduced  works  by  new  composers.  Here 
the  music  played  was  definitely  the  music  of  tomorrow.  I  suggested  to 
Stravinsky  that  he  arrange  a  concert  version  of  the  Sacre,  and  anxious 
himself  fo  prove  a  few  points,  he  readily  agreed.  The  presentation  was 
an  instant  success. 

**Time  has  caught  up  with  Stravinsky.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  musical  expression  tre- 
mendously and  almost  every  contemporary  composer  owes  him  an 
acknowledged  debt." 


Stravinsky  tells  how  he  worked  long  and  intermittently  on  the  "Sacre 
du  Printemps^*  from  1912,  having  planned  the  piece  for  production 
by  Diaghilev.  Progress  on  his  score  at  his  Russian  country  estate, 
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"Oustiloug,"  and  in  the  winter  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  composition  and  production  of  "Petrouchka,"  the 
composition  of  "Le  Roi  des  ttoiles,"  the  "Japanese  Lyrics,"  his  revi- 
sion of  Moussorgsky's  "Khovanstchina,"  and  duties  connected  with  the 
seasons  of  the  Ballet  Russe.  Nijinsky,  who  was  to  be  choreographer  of 
*'Le  Sacre,"  was  so  deeply  involved  in  his  designs  for  Debussy's 
"UApres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  in  the  season  of  1912,  that  plans  for  the 
mounting  of  "Le  Sacre"  were  postponed  until  the  next  season,  much  ta 
the  satisfaction  of  Stravinsky,  who  welcomed  the  delay  which  enabled 
him  to  work  out  his  orchestration  without  haste.  Stravinsky  thus  de- 
scribes his  strenuous  collaboration  with  Nijinsky  in  the  choreograph- 
ical  planning. 

"I  must  say  in  the  first  place  and  with  entire  frankness  that  the  idea 
of  working  with  Nijinsky  troubled  me,  in  spite  of  our  cordial  friend- 
ship and  my  great  admiration  for  his  talent  as  designer  and  mime.  His 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  notion  of  music  was  flagrant.  The 
poor  boy  could  neither  read  music  nor  play  any  instrument.  His 
musical  reactions  consisted  only  of  banal  phrases  or  repetitions  of  re- 
marks he  had  heard.  The  attempt  to  find  out  his  personal  impressions 
only  resulted  in  doubts  as  to  their  existence.  His  lacunae  were  so  serious 
that  his  plastic  visions,  even  though  of  genuine  beauty,  were  not 
sufficient  compensation. 

"I  come  now  to  the  Paris  season  in  the  spring  of  1913  when  the 
Ballet  Russe  opened  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-£lysees.  The  first  per- 
formance began  with  a  repetition  of  'VOiseau  de  Feu.*  The  *  Sacre  du 
Printemps*  took  place  on  May  28  [29]  in  the  evening.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  denouncing  the  scandal  which  it  produced.  About  that  al- 
ready too  much  has  been  said.  The  complexity  of  my  score  had  neces- 
sitated a  great  number  of  rehearsals  which  Monteux  conducted  with 
the  care  and  attention  which  is  customary  with  him.  As  for  the  quality 
of  the  performance  itself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge,  for  I  left 
the  hall  after  the  first  measures  of  the  prelude,  which  immediately 
aroused  laughter  and  cat-calls.  I  was  disgusted.  These  demonstrations, 
at  first  scattered,  soon  became  general,  and  provoking  counter  demon- 
strations, quickly  aroused  a  frightful  tumult.  During  the  whole  per- 
formance, I  remained  in  the  wings  beside  Nijinsky.  He  was  standing 
on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers,  'sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen'  (they  had  their  own  way  of  counting  the  beats) .  Naturally, 
the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  accoynt  of  the  confusion  in  the 
hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had  to  hold 
Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the  intention  of 
discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians  first  the  order 
to  put  on  the  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them.  This  is  all 
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that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.  It  seemed  a  strange  (thing,  following 
the  last  full  rehearsal,  in  which  there  were  present  numbers  of  artists, 
painters,  musicians,  men  of  letters,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
world  of  culture,  when  everything  went  off  calmly,  and  I  was  miles 
from  foreseeing  that  the  performance  itself  could  unloose  such  a 
deluge. 

"At  this  moment,  after  twenty  years,  it  is  naturally  hard  for  me  to 
recall  the  choreography  of  the  'Sacre*  in  its  details  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  ready  admiration  which  it  aroused  among  the  avant- 
garde,  always  ready  to  seize  upon  any  departure  from  a  precedent  as  a 
new  discovery.  But  the  general  impression  of  this  choreography  which 
I  then  had  and  which  I  still  hold  is  the  lack  of  comprehension  with 
which  it  was  done  by  Nijinsky.  There  could  clearly  be  seen  his  in- 
capacity to  assimilate  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  were  the  very  credo  of  Diaghilev,  and  which  Diaghilev  ob- 
stinately and  laboriously  drilled  into  him.  One  noticed  in  this  choreog- 
raphy a  painful  effort  without  fruition,  rather  than  a  plastic  realiza- 
tion simple  and  natural  resulting  from  the  compulsion  of  the  music. 
How  far  it  was  from  what  I  had  intendedl 

"In  composing  the  'Sucre*  I  conceived  it  visually  as  a  succession  of 
rhythmic  movements  of  extreme  simplicity,  executed  in  mass  divisions 
which  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  spectator,  without 
superfluous  minutiae  or  complications  dissipating  its  force.  It  was  only 
in  the  danse  sacrale  at  the  end  of  the  piece  that  a  solo  dance  was  re- 
quired. The  music  of  this  part,  sharply  defined,  called  for  a  corre- 
sponding choreography  simple  and  easy  to  grasp,  but  here  again 
Nijinsky,  while  understanding  the  dramatic  character  of  this  dance, 
found  himself  powerless  to  give  it  intelligible  expression  and  com- 
plicated it  through  the  awkwardness  of  malcomprehension.  Is  it  not 
awkward,  for  example,  to  retard  the  temjx)  of  the  music  so  that  com- 
plicated steps  may  be  introduced  which  in  the  prescribed  tempo  would 
be  impossible?  Much  choreography  sins  in  this  way,  but  I  know  of 
none  which  has  reached  the  degree  obtained  by  Nijinsky. 

"In  reading  what  I  have  written  about  the  'Sacre*  the  reader  will 
be  perhaps  astonished  that  I  speak  so  little  of  the  music  of  my  work. 
I  am  very  ready  to  withhold  such  comment.  I  feel  myself  absolutely 
incapable  of  recalling  after  twenty  years  the  feelings  which  moved  me 
while  I  >vas  comf>osing  the  score.  One  can  recall  facts  or  incidents  with 
more  or  less  exactitude,  but  how  can  one  bring  back  sentiments  which 
one  has  formerly  experienced  without  running  the  risk  of  distorting 
them  under  the  influence  of  subsequent  developments?  My  actual  in- 
terpretation of  my  feelings  of  that  time  could  be  as  inexact  arid 
arbitrary  as  if  they  came  from  someone  else.  They  might  have  the 
same  character  as  an  interview  indiscreetly  signed  by  me,  a  thing 
which  has  happened,  alas,  too  often." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra* and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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SEVENTY -FIRST     SEASON 
195 1  -  1 952 

Carnegie   Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  ResnikoS 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 
Emil  Kornsand 
Carlos  Pin  field 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Roger  Schermanski 
Stanley  Benson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

l.eon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messii)^ 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Leo  Panasevich 
W'illiam  Waterhouse 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmana 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Fl.UTIS 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
ikarry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter   Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 
Roger  \^oisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 

Jacob   Raichman 
Liicien   Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

TUIJA 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
01ivi;>  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 
Harold  Farberman 


LniRARIANS 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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Carnegie  Hall,   New  York 
Sixty-sixth  Season  in  New  York 


SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1951-1952 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January  16 

AND     THE 

Third  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  January   19 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot     .  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan     .  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine   .  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Pjerry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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Lrresenteci  for   LJour  [Pleasure  hy 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS*    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

Speaking  of  Programs  .  .  . 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

"Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 
"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  DubHn  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
Is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  i?ory  O'More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  77/  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  I  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  which,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  w^HicH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet,  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  January   i6 


Program 


ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 
Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor.  Op.  67 

I.       Allegro  con  brio 
II.       Andante  con  moto 

III.  (  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  {Allegro 

intermission 

Ravel "Ma  Mere  TOye"    ("Mother  Goose") 

Children's  Pieces 

i     Prelude 

J    Danse  du  Rouet  (Dance  of  the  Spinning  Wheel ) 

]    Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant 

(  (Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty) 

Petit  Poucet  (Hop  o'  My  Thumb) 

Laideronette,  Imperatrice  des  Pagodes 
(Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 
(Beauty  and  the  Beast  converse) 

Apoth^ose:  Le  Jardin  feerique  (The  Fairy  Garden) 

Stravinsky "Petrouchka,"  Ballet 

The  Shrove-Tide  Fair  —  At  Petrouchka's  —  The  Shrove-Tide 
Fair   (and   the  Death  of  Petrouchka) 
Piano  Solo:  Bernard  Zighera 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  through  the  four 
movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it  is 
nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  obser- 
vation. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was  too 
deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to 
look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened   interpretation   of   this  movement  probably  began  with 
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the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  symphony  which,  when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted 
all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-fiat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.   It 
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evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 
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"MA  M£RE  L'OYE,"  5  PIECES  ENFANTINES 

("Mother  Goose,"  Five  Children's  Pieces) 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Giboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de  timbres  (d  clavier),  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

First  composed  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet  in  1908,  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  was  orchestrated 
by  Ravel  as  a  ballet  and  so  performed.  The  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  this  ballet 
and  consisting  of  five  numbers,  was  performed  in  Paris,  January  21,  1912,  and 
introduced  to  this  country  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York,  November  8,  1912.  The  suite  was  first 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  December  26,  1913  (Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor). 

In  the  present  performances,  a  Prelude  and  Danse  du  Rouet  are  restored  from 
the  original  ballet  score. 

THE  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as  this  Suite  attests, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxon  associations  with  child- 
hood jingles.  Ravel's  direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles 
Perrault,  who  published  his  Contes  de  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  in  1697  under 
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the  name  of  his  infant  son,  Perrault  d'Armandcourt.  These  tales 
of  "My  Mother  the  Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them 
of  still  earlier  origin,  found  in  many  lands,  and  otherwise  familiar 
as  "Cinderella,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Puss-in-Boots,"  etc. 

The  English    (or  American)   Mother   Goose,   associated   not   with 
prose  fairy  tales  but  with  rhymes  only,  has  been  indentified  by  various 
dictionaries    and    other   authorities    as    Elizabeth    Goose    of   Boston, 
Massachusetts.   Mrs.  Goose    (nee  Foster)    was  born  in   1665,   and  at 
27  married  Isaac  Goose    (Vergoose  or  Vertigoose).  Since  she  married 
into  a  family  of  ten  children  and  subsequently  added  six  of  her  own, 
it  can  be   imagined   that   traditional  jingles  were   constantly  heard 
as  children  and  grandchildren  were  dandled,  pacified,  or  taught  their 
alphabet  in  rhyme  in  the  Goose  household.  Mrs.  Goose's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married  Thomas  Fleet,  who  had  a  printing  house  on  Pudding 
Lane,  and,  it  is  claimed,  published  a  collection  in  1719. entitled  "Songs 
for  the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children."  If  this  is 
true,  the  name  of  Mother  Goose  as  attached  to  the  traditional  jingles 
is  of  American  origin.    (Pudding  Lane  is  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  colonial  Boston  where,  in   1766,  it  was  broadened  and  renamed 
Devonshire  Street.)  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  edited 
by  lona  and  Peter  Opie    (Oxford  University  Press,  London,    1951), 
challenges  this  claim  on  the  grounds  that  no  copy  of  the  book  is  to 
be  found.  "The  earliest  notice  of  an  English  edition,"  according  to 
this  dictionary,  "despite  a  much  credited  claim  to  the  contrary,  is 
of  that  issued  by  J.  Pote  of  Charing  Cross,  31  March,  1729,  'translated 
by  Mr.  Samber.'  It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  earliest  known  use 
in  the  English  language  of  the   term   'Mother   Goose.'  "   From   the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "Mother  Goose"  collections 
have    appeared    in    great    numbers,    repeating   with    many    variants 
game  and  counting-out  songs,  lullabies,  ballads  and  various  bits  of 
doggerel,  mostly  of  English  origin,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  Elizabethan  days. 


Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet, 
for  his  small  friends  Mimi  and  Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were 
duly  dedicated  on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  performed 
on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musicale  Inde- 
pendante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine 
Verger,  aged  six,  and  Germaine  Dur^ny,  aged  ten  —  one  may  assume, 
in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  Prelude  and  a  Danse  du  Rouet,  published  separately  and  here 
added  to  the  Suite,  is  music  of  silken  texture  with  repeated  figures 
anticipating  the  movements  to  follow  in  a  variety  of  delicate  coloring 
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over  a  shimmering  ground  of  divided  strings,  often  muted  and  tremolo. 
The  music  is  continuous  and  leads  directly  into  the  Pavane  of  the 
Suite  proper.  The  final  movement  of  the  Suite,  Le  Jar  din  Feerique, 
became  in  the  ballet  a  Postlude  —  "Apotheosis."  In  the  dance  produc- 
tion, there  was  also  connecting  music  to  make  the  movements  con- 
tinuous. 

The  following  description  of  the  Suite  was  written  by  Philip  Hale: 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor,  4-4.  This  move- 
ment is  only  twenty  measures  long.  It  is  based  on  the  opening  phrase 
for  flute,  horns,  and  violas. 

''Hop  o'  my  Thumb."  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the  score  this  passage 
from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed  that  he  would  easily  find  his 
path  by  the  means  of  his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wher- 
ever he  had  passed;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  could 
not  find  a  single  crumb;  the  birds  had  come  and  eaten  everything  up." 

"Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas."  The  French  give  the 
name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head, 
and  thus  extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete in  the  English  language.  A  "laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  or 
young  woman.  There  is  this  quotation  from  "Serpentin  Vert"  by  the 
Countess  Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (about  1655-1705)  who  wrote 
romances  and  also  fairy  tales  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed 
herself  and  went  into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments;  some  had  the  oboes  made  of  walnut 
shells;  some  had  violas  made  of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to 
proportion  the  instruments  to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Mago- 
tine,  a  wicked  fairy,  with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness. 
When  the  princess  grew  up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away 
in  a  castle  where  no  one  could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met 
a  huge  green  serpent,  who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than 
she  was.  Laideronnette  had  many  adventures.  In  a  little  boat,  guarded 
by  the  serpent,  she  went  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
a  land  inhabited  by  pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed 
from  porcelain,  crystal,  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.  The  ruler  was  an  un- 
seen monarch,  —  the  green  snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by 
Magotine.  Finally,  he  was  changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married 
Laideronnette,  whose  beauty  was  restored. 

"The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Quotations  from 

Mme.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are  given: 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  so  ugly." 
"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster." 
"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 
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"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank  you,  but  I  am  only  a 
beast." 

"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to  be  my  husband!" 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  False  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4.  This  movement 
is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the 
second  measure.  There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting 
the  Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two  subjects  are  com- 
bined. At  the  end,  a  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

"The  Fairy  Garden;'  Lent  et  grav'e,  C  major,  3-4.  The  move- 
ment is  based  on  the  opening  theme  for  strings. 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 

FIVE  RUSSIAN  FOLK  SONGS  IN 

STRAVINSKY'S  "PETROUCHKA" 

By  Frederick  W.  Sternfeld 


{In  "Notes,"  for  March,  194^,  a  publication  of  the  Music  Library  Association, 
Mr.  Sternfeld  traces  the  origin  of  five  themes  in  "Petrouchka"  to  folk  sources 
and  quotes  them  as  they  appear  in  various  collections  of  popular  songs.  The 
results  of  his  investigation  are  here  quoted  in  part.) 

THE  frequent  festivals  at  which  the  Russian  moujik  finds  release 
from  toil  have  retained  to  the  present  day  an  intimate  blending 
of  pagan  and  Christian  rites.  The  songs  that  Stravinsky  included  in 
the  melodic  material  of  Petrouchka  range  from  those  sung  at  Easter- 
tide to  those  that  belong  to  Midsummer  Night,  while  the  ballet  itself 
takes  place  at  Carnival  time,  known  in  Russia  as  Maslenitza  or  Butter- 
week.  Indeed,  the  juxtaposition  of  Butterweek,  Easter  and  Midsum- 
mer Night  may  have  its  significance,  for  it  implies  a  non-Christian 
glorification  of  the  growth  of  new  life.  Though  externally  directed 
by  the  Church  and  its  feast  days,  Russian  peasant  celebrations  are 
fundamentally  of  a  pagan  nature,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  months 
of  spring  and  early  summer.  The  devoutly  Christian  Stravinsky  him- 
self offered  an  apotheosis  of  this  in  the  Sacre  du  Printemps,  which 
represents  a  pagan  rite,  sacred  to  a  vernal  god  of  pre-historic  Russia. 
Only  at  Easter  itself  is  the  religious  aspect  of  the  festival  at  the  core 
of  the  popular  celebration. 
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The  Easter  song  that  occurs  both  in  the  First  and  Fourth  pictures,* 
though  not  very  widely  known,  is  published  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
collection  of  one  hundred  Russian  folk  songs.  It  is  called  the  Song 
of  the  Volochebniki  (from  the  province  of  Smolensk)  after  the  sing- 
ing beggars  who  wander  from  village  to  village  at  Easter  time,  felicita- 
ting the  householders  and  intoning  again  and  again  "For  Jesus  Christ 
is  arisen."  This  traditional  greeting  on  Easter  Day  given  out  when- 
ever friends  or  neighbors  meet,  brings  the  response,  "He  is,  indeed, 
risen,"  whereupon  they  embrace,  kissing  each  other  on  both  cheeks. 

Song  of  the  Volochebniki® 
From  the  Rimski-Korsakov  Collection  of  100  Songs 
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As  the  celebration  of  Butterweek  reaches  a  climax  in  the  First  Pic- 
ture, the  lively  Russian  dance  of  the  three  puppets  takes  place. 
Throughout  the  first  section  of  the  dance  can  be  heard  anticipations 
of  the  St.  John's  Eve  songj-  until  at  measure  359  the  piano  plays  a 
complete  version.  St.  John's  Day,  the  24th  of  June,  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  in  all  ages,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  religious 
festivals  and  makes  good  the  scriptural  prophecy  regarding  John  the 
Baptist,  that  "many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth."  Its  importance  as  a 
holiday  is  enhanced  because  it  coincides  with  Midsummer  Day  and 
it  has  therefore  inherited  its  customs  and  traditions  from  heathen 
times.  Festivities  begin  on  St.  John's  Eve  with  the  lighting  of  bonfires 
around  which  the  people  dance  with  almost  frantic  merriment.  This 
custom  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Johannisfeuer  set  ablaze  in  Ger- 
many at  the  time  of  the  June  solstice.  The  magic  potions  and  super- 
stitions of  Shakespeare's  gossamer  tale,  the  mischievous  doings  and 
disturbances  of  Johannisnacht  in  Die  Meistersinger,  not  to  speak  of 
Gogol's  Eve  of  St.  John  and  Mussorgsky's  Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain 
(St.  John's  Eve),  all  acknowledge  the  generally  licentious  character 


*  Measures     14    and    23,     pages     8    and     10    respectively ;    measure    367,     page    49. 
t  Measures  311   to  358,   pages  45-53. 
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of  the  holiday.  Mothers  are  not  expected  to  exert  any  control  over 
their  daughters,  knowing  it  to  be  quite  useless;  indeed,  it  is  the  con- 
fessions of  a  maiden's  joyous  abandon  that  form  the  text  of  our  tune. 


Song  for  St.  John's  Eve 
From  the  collection  of  Istomin  and  Diutsch. 
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The  editors  state  that  the  song  was  taken  down  in  1886  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bashevskaia  in  the  County  of  Totemsk.  It  has  been  found  in 
no  other  collection,  and  thus  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Istomin 
and  Diutsch  were  the  first  to  publish  it  when  their  collection  appeared 
in  1894.  Its  rarity  is  such  that  no  Russian  to  whom  it  has  been  shown 
has  recognized  it,  and  in  fact,  previous  commentators  on  the  folk 
songs  in  Petrouchka  seem  not  to  have  realized  that  this  theme,  seem- 
ingly so  typical  of  Stravinsky,  was  actually  a  folk  song.  Perfect  as  tb/> 
tune  is  for  Stravinsky's  purpose,  its  metrical  difficulties  and  crudities 
possibly  limited  its  diffusion. 

Unlike  this  rare  country  song  for  St.  John's  Eve,  the  tune  of  the 
third  is  sung  widely  in  Russia  to  two  totally  different  sets  of  words. 
One  of  these,  Down  the  Petersky  or  Petersburg  Road,  has  even  been 
made  familiar  to  Western  listeners  through  the  singing  and  the  early 
Victor  recording  by  the  great  Russian  baritone,  Chaliapin.  Melgunov 
prints  this  version  of  the  song,  together  with  five  variant  forms  of  the 
melody.  Rimsky-Korsakov  decried  the  Melgunov  settings  as  barbar- 
ous, but  modern  folk  song  collectors  would  be  more  likely  to  praise 
them  for  their  scientific  approach. 

Known  to  Russians  as  "la  vechor  moloda"  and  possibly  more  widely 
spread  than  the  first,  it  is  given  in  a  standardized  homophonic  setting 
by  both  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Tchaikovsky.  Balakirev  used  the  tune 
as  early  as  1858  in  his  orchestral  piece.  Overture  on  Three  Russian 
Themes.  The  form  of  the  melody  used  by  Stravinsky  to  accompany 
the  Dance  of  the  Nursemaids  in  the  Fourth  Picture*  comes  closest 
to  the  version  given  by  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

*  Measure  57,  page  105. 


Dance  Song 

From  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  Collection  of  Forty  Songs. 
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The  simple  love  song  of  a  happy  bride  with  which  Stravinsky  con- 
tinues the  music  for  the  Nursemaids'  Dance,*  is  referred  to  with  fine 
dramatic  effect  by  Tolstoy  in  War  and  Peace.f 


Akh  vy  sieni,  moi  sieni 
From  the  Swerkoff  collection. 
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The  tune  that  accompanies  the  Dance  of  the  Coachmen  and  Grooms 
in  the  Fourth  Picture^  "O^  snow  now  thaws/'  (Ulichnaia)  is  given 
the  heading  "Street  Song  (County  of  Tombosk)"  by  its  editors.  It 
is  a  twelve-bar  theme  which  Stravinsky  uses  in  its  entirety,  breaking 
it  up  between  different  parts  of  the  score.  This  song  is  a  variant  of 
a  more  popular  tune  known  as  "Umorilas"  or  by  its  first  line  "la  na 
gorkku  shla."  Melodically  the  song  swings  along  in  a  stamping  rhythm 
suited  to  a  dance  of  stable  hands.  The  text  offers  a  lusty  picture  of 
lives  compounded  of  fish  chowder,  noodle  soup,  and  love  —  an  at- 
mosphere, moreover,  quite  characteristic  of  the  whole  group  of  folk 


*  Measure   75,   page   109. 

t  Tolstoy  describes  how  a  troop  of  soldiers  on  the  march  take  up  the  song,  and  how  it  lifts 

the  spirits  of  all. 

t  Measure  212,  page   127.  , 
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songs  on  which  Stravinsky  drew  so  appositely  for  the  vividest  themes 
of  Petrouchka. 

O!  Snow  now  thaws 
From  the  Prokunin-Tchaikovsky  collection. 
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'PETROUCHKA,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

5);  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,   1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  composer  con- 
ducted Scenes  I  and  IV  (in  a  reduced  instrumentation)  February  22,  1946.  Leonard 
Bernstein  presented  the  entire  Ballet  score,  January  23,   1948. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in  1912. 

PORTIONS  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the 
puppet  Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrouchka  at  the  very 
end,  are  usually  omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  per- 
formance will  include  the  First  and  Fourth  scenes.  As  indicated  in 
the  full  score,  the  scenes  are  as  follows: 

Scene  I.    Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old 
man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears 
with  a  dancer  —  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking 
the  beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to 
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turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage 
a  music  box  begins  and  another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The 
old  man  resumes  —  A  merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers 
draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre  —  The  old  showman  appears  be- 
fore it  and  plays  his  flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets:  Petrouchka,  a  Moor,  and  a 
Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute  gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  — 
All  three  begin  to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

Scene  II.  ''Chez  Petrouchka/'  The  door  of  Petrouchka's  room 
opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the 
door  slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters  — 
Despair  of  Petrouchka.   (Here  omitted.) 

Scene  III.    "Chez  le  Maure."    (Here  omitted.) 

Scene  IV.    Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse   (vers  le  soir). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  sepa- 
rates —  The  peasant  plays  the  hand  organ  —  The  bear  walks  on 
his  hind  legs  —  There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two 
gypsies  —  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies 
dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and 
grooms  —  The  nurses  dance  with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The 
masqueraders  —  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to 
fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  — 
The  crowd  joins  the  maskers. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having 
brought  upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in 
the  previous  spring  of  his  'L'Oiseau  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstiick  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
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much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his   grotesque   exterior  and   bitterly  resentful   of   the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore    more    attractive    to    the    Ballerina,    who    captivates    him. 
Petrouchka   intrudes   upon    their   love   scene,    but   is    ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
for  his  life  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  delV  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
ChapHn." 
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His  instructiq[is  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominatiui 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor^ 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 


RE  ON 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  (K.  550) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


The  original  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns  and  strings.  Mozart  subsequently  added  parts  for  two  clarinets,  and  this 
version  is  used  in  the  present  performances. 

IN  THE  last  four  years  of  his  life,  Mozart,  not  called  upon  for  sym- 
phonies, turned  once  to  the  form.  In  the  summer   1788,  within 
seven  weeks,  he  wrote  the  three  which  have  become  famous  above  all 
that  preceded.  Mozart  in  that  year  was  obliged  to  write  nothing  better 
than  Court  dances  for  his  Emperor,  to  which  he  added  small  pot- 
boilers on  commission,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor.  In  that 
particular  summer  he  was  miserably  oppressed  by  debt.  His  own  world 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  new  symphonies,  let  alone 
their  greatness.  It  cannot  even  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  they 
were  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  did  conduct  concerts  of  his  own 
music  at  Leipzig  in   1789,  and  in  Frankfort  in   1790,  but  the  pro- 
grammes did  not  identify  the  symphonies.  One  can  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  when  no  one  asked  or  expected  further  symphonies  of  him 
he  turned  back  to  his  beloved  form  simply  to  please  himself,  and  exer- 
cised the  extent  of  his  divergent  powers  in  three  distinct  styles.-  The 
three,  according  to  the  late  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  "express  the  health- 
iest reactions  on  each  other  —  the  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been 
known  as  the  locus  classicus  for  euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  de- 
fines the  range  of  passion  comprehended  in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art; 
and   the   C   major    ('Jupiter')   ends   his   symphonic   career   with    the 
youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god." 

The  G  minor  Symphony  is  cast  as  plainly  as  any  symphony  of 
Mozart  in  a  pervasive  mood  and  style.  It  is  a  strongly  incisive  music 
which  attains  its  strength  by  deftness  and  concentration  instead  of  by 
massive  means.*  The  special  coloring  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is 
illustrated  by  Mendelssohn's  retort  to  a  declaration  of  Liszt  that  the 
pianoforte  could  produce  the  essential  effects  of  an  orchestral  score. 

*  Mozart  dispenses  altogether  with  trumpets  and  timpani,  attaining  contrasts  by  delicate 
adjustment  of  deliberately  small  means.  The  first  autograph  indicated  two  oboes  but  no 
clarinets;  later  Mozart  wrote  out  extensive  parts  for  two  clarinets,  robbing  the  oboes  of 
many  passages  and  retaining  the  oboes  principally  for  ensemble,  as  if  to  preserve  a 
requisite  touch 'of  acidity.  Editions  are  current  with  clarinets  and  without. 

Tovey  has  this  to  say  about  the  use  of  the  horns:  "Another  point  in  the  study  of  the 
small  orchestra  is  the  ingenious  use  Mozart  makes  in  his  symphony  of  two  horns  pitched 
in  two  different  keys,  both  of  them  high;  by  which  means  he  anticipates  Berlioz  in  a 
device  which  doubles  the  normal  number  of  notes  possible  in  his  time  on  the  limited  scale 
of  the  horn.  Much  of  the  surprising  fulness  of  tone  in  the  first  movement  and  finale  of 
this  symphony  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  horns  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  harmony 
when  in  normal  circumstances  they  would  have  to  be  silent." 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  January   19 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

Bartok Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderate 
II,     Lento;  Adagio  religioso;  Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

HiNDEMiTH "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis" 

Stravinsky Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet 

I.     Sinfonia 

II.  Danses  Suisses 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

Adagio  —  Variation  —  Coda 

SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"Well,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "if  he  can  play  the  beginning  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  as  it  sounds  in  the  orchestra,  I  will  believe  him." 
(The  Symphony  begins  with  a  delicate  piano  in  the  string  quartet 
the  lightly  singing  violins  supported  by  darkly  shaded  chords  of  the  ' 
divided  violas.) 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  melodic  semi-tone 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the  composer's  convention 
for  plaintive  sadness  (Schubert's  "Tragic  Symphony"  offers  such  a 
case).  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromati- 
cally. The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic  and  modulatory.  Con- 
ciseness and  abruptness  are  keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states 
his  themes  directly  without  preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement 
could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent 
germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this  case,  the  falling 
second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a  chromatic  descent.  The 
development,  introduced  by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  estab- 
lish the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but 
deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the  strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron, 
the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  imperceptible 
subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After 
pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of 
its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the 
strings,  the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting 
beauty  of  the  working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes 
to  "the  tender  murmuring  of  angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
found  harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio, 
in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow  in  its  gentle  and  lumi- 
nous measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a 
second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chromatic  descent. 
Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata 
form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carry- 
ing to  the  very  end. 

The  form  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  as  clear  as  crystal;  about  its 
mood  musicians  have  been  at  considerable  variance.  When  Professor 
Tovey  found  in  it  "the  range  of  passion,"  as  the  artist  Mozart  saw  fit 
to  express  passion,  he  was  concurring  with  an  authority  of  traditional 
opinion.^  Against  him  may  be  set,  surprisingly  enough,  the  opinion  of 
Berlioz,  who,  addicted  as  he  was  to  emotional  interpretations,  found 
in  this  Symphony  nothing  more  deep-felt  than  "grace,  delicacy,  mel- 
odic charm  and  fineness  of  workmanship."  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for 
a  listener  accustomed  to  the  lusher  music  of  two  later  centuries  (out- 
pourings never  dreamt  of  in  Mozart's  philosophy)  to  project  himself 
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into  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  i8th  century  and  respond  adequately 
to  what  was  in  its  day  taken  as  a  new  precedent  in  pathetic  utterance. 
If  one  is  to  move  discriminately  within  those  smaller  confines,  receive 
what  is  fresh,  personal  and  humanly  revealing,  one  must  surely  fa- 
miliarize oneself  with  the  run-of-the-mill  music  of  Mozart's  time.  Then 
only  will  Mozart's  innovations,  little  matters  of  formal  sequence, 
modulation  or  instrumental  coloring,  become  immediately  outstand- 
ing, as  they  were  not  only  outstanding  but  startling  to  a  listener  of 
1790.  It  has  required  a  scholar  like  Georges  de  Saint-Foix  to  make 
himself  so  conversant  with  Mozart's  contemporary  style  that  he  could 
perceive  in  all  its  force  "points  where  Mozart  in  the  ardor  of  his 
subject  was  led  to  new  boldness."  That  the  G  minor  Symphony  seemed 
in  its  day  a  radical  expression  of  emotion  can  be  readily  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  early  commentaries.  It  will  be  interesting  to  review 
such  commentaries  through  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  followed 
ithe  writing  of  the  G  minor  Symphony. 

Hans  Georg  Nageli  in  his  "Vorlesungen  iXber  Musik"  (1826)  took 
Mozart  to  task  for  his  excessive  melodiousness  {Cantab ilitdt)  which, 
according  to  this  writer,  put  a  decadence  of  emotional  ferment  upon 
all  music.  Among  all  of  Mozart's  instrumental  works  Nageli  found 
only  the  piano  concertos  undistorted  by  this  quality. 

F.  J.  Fetis,  reviewing  the  Symphony  in  Paris  (Revue  Musicale, 
May  11,  1828)  wrote  that,  "although  Mozart  has  not  used  formidable 
orchestral  forces  in  his  G  minor  Symphony,  none  of  the  sweeping  and 
massive  effects  one  meets  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  invention 
which  flames  in  this  work,  the  accents  of  passion  and  energy  that 
pervade  and  the  melancholy  color  that  dominates  it  result  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit." 

The  Chevalier  Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen,  who  married  Mozart's 
widow  and  wrote  his  first  biography  (published  in  1828),  there  called 
the  G  minor  Symphony  "the  expression  of  a  moving  and  restless  pas- 
sion, a  struggle,  a  combat  against  a  powerful  penetrating  agitation." 

In  1843  there  appeared  the  biography  by  Alexander  Dimitrivitch 
Oulibicheff  in  which  this  flowery  writer  of  a  flowery  epoch  wrote  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  as  "the  divine  balm 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  the  soul"  and  said  of  the  last  movement, 
"I  doubt  whether  music  contains  anything  more  profoundly  in- 
cisive, more  cruelly  sorrowful,  more  violently  abandoned,  more  com- 
pletely impassioned,  than  the  reprise  of  the  Finale." 

Richard  Wagner,  hearing  the  Symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Odeon 
in  Munich,  perceived  through  a  heavy  and  wooden  performance, 
which  he  deplored,  "a  beauty  so  indestructible  that  even  such  mutila- 
tion could  not  obscure  it."  He  found  the  Andante  "exuberant  with 
rapture  and  audacity"  and  "the  beatitude  of  its  last  measures"  re- 
minded him  of  his  favorite  concept  of  "death  through  love."  Wagner 
did  not  have  occasion  to  describe  at  length  the  G  minor  Symphony, 
but  he  wrote  thus  of  Mozart's  symphonies  in  general  with  his  usual 
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clairvoyance  in  setting  down  the  essential  nature  of  an  artist  with  a 
perception  unobscured  by  the  formal  style  of  another  epoch  anti- 
pathetic to  his  own: 

"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the  . 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads  I 
the  irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compensa-  ,. 
tion  for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and  !| 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart."* 

While  Wagner  sensed  and  pointed  out  the  universal  beauty  in 
Mozart,  the  era  which  Wagner  dominated  neither  remembered  nor 
performed  Mozart  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND   ORCHESTRA 

By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  March  25,  1881  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,   1945 


This  Concerto,  left  in  sketch  form  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  death,  was 
filled  out  by  Tibor  Serly,  and  completed  June  15,  1948.  It  was  first  performed  by 
the  Minneapolis  Orchestra  December  2,  1949,  Antal  Dorati  conductor,  and  William 
Primrose,  for  whom  the  music  was  written,  playing  the  solo  part.  Subsequent 
performances  have  included  one  by  Ernest  Ansermet  (NBC  Orchestra,  February 
11,  1950). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  three  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals  and  strings. 

IN  the  last  spring  and  summer  of  his  life,  Bartok  worked  upon  two 
compositions:  what  were  to  be  his  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  his 
Viola  Concerto.  His  fatal  illness,  leukemia,  was  upon  him  and  know- 
ing, it  would  seem,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  he  turned,  con- 
trary to  his  custom,  from  one  score  to  the  other.  The  Viola  Concerto 
had  been  commissioned  by  his  friend,  William  Primrose.  The  Piano 
Concerto,  in  the  belief  of  his  widow,  was  his  effort  to  leave  her  this 
music  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Mme.  Bartok,  nee  Ditta  Pasztory, 
had  been  his  pupil  and  is  a  professional  pianist.  For  the  last  two  years, 
the  composer  had  been  almost  without  funds,  for  Bartok  had  been 
too  ill  to  give  the  lecture-recitals  which  were  almost  his  sole  source 


*  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft   (1860). 
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of  income.  It  should  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  ASCAP*,  although 
this  composer  was  not  a  member,  took  care  of  his  needs  at  this  time, 
his  doctors'  and  hospital  bills  in  particular,  and  actually  enabled  him 
to  compose  his  last  four  works.  (These  included  his  Concerto  for 
Orchestra,  which  also  brought  an  honorary  fee  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation,  and  his  Sonata  for  Violin,  unaccompanied,  written 
for  Yehudi  Menuhin.) 

He  pushed  the  Piano  Concerto  to  its  conclusion,  leaving  only  the 
last  seventeen  bars  unwritten,  while  he  had  scrawled  on  the  last  page 
the  word  ''Vege/'  Hungarian  for  "End."  The  Viola  Concerto  was 
complete  in  outline,  but  left  a  great  deal  more  to  be  filled  in. 

On  September  8,  1945,  Bartok  wrote  to  William  Primrose: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  viola  concerto  is 
ready  in  draft,  so  that  only  the  score  has  to  be  written,  which  means 
a  purely  mechanical  work,  so  to  speak.  If  nothing  happens,  I  can  be 
through  in  five  or  six  weeks,  that  is,  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
orchestra  score  in  the  second  half  of  October,  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards a  copy   (or  if  you  wish  more  copies)   of  the  piano  score.  .  .  . 

"Many  interesting  problems  arose  in  composing  this  work.  The 
orchestration  will  be  rather  transparent,  more  transparent  than  in 
a  violin  concerto.  Also  the  sombre,  more  masculine  character  of  your 
instrument  executed  some  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  The  highest  note  is  A,'  but  I  exploit  rather  frequently  the 
lower  registers.  It  is  conceived  in  a  rather  virtuoso  style.  Most  prob- 
ably some  passages  will  prove  to  be  uncomfortable  or  unplayable. 
These  we  will  discuss  later,  according  to  your  observations.  .  .  ." 

On  September  21,  Tibor  Serly  visited  his  friend  and  found  him 
"lying  in  bed,  quite  ill.  Nevertheless,"  wrote  Serly  at  a  later  time, 
"on  and  around  his  bed  were  sheets  of  score  and  sketch  manuscript 
papers.  He  was  working  feverishly  to  complete  the  scoring  of  the  last 
few  bars  of  his  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

"While  discussing  the  concerto  with  him,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  night  table  beside  his  bed  where  I  noticed,  underneath  several 
half-empty  medicine  bottles,  some  additional  pages  of  sketches,  seem- 
ingly not  related  to  the  piano  concerto.  There  was  a  reason  for  my 
curiosity,  for  it  was  known  to  several  of  Bartok's  friends  that  earlier 
in  the  year  he  had  accepted  a  commission  to  write  a  concerto  for  viola 
and  orchestra  for  William  Primrose. 

"Pointing  to  these  manuscript  sheets,  I  inquired  about  the  viola 
concerto.  Bartok  nodded  wearily  toward  the  night  table,  saying:  'Yes, 
that  is  the  viola  concerto.'  To  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  com- 
pleted, his  reply  was,  'Yes  and  no.'  He  explained  that  while  in  the 
sketches  the  work  was  by  and  large  finished,  the  details  and  scoring 
had  not  yet  been  worked  out." 

*  American   Society   of   Composers,   Authors   and    Publishers. 
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The  following  day,  the  composer  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  five 
days  later  he  had  died. 

The  task  of  filling  out  both  scores  fell  upon  Mr.  Serly.  "First  there 
were  many  problems  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  itself,"  wrote 
Serly  in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  ii, 
1949).  "Bartok  wrote  his  sketches  on  odd,  loose  sheets  of  paper  that 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  some  of  which  had  parts  of  other  sketches 
on  them.  Bits  of  material  that  came  into  his  mind  were  jotted  down 
without  regard  for  sequence.  The  pages  were  not  numbered  and  the 
separations  of  movements  were  not  designated.  The  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  was  deciphering  his  correction  of  notes,  for  Bartok,  in- 
stead of  erasing,  grafted  his  improvement  onto  the  original  notes. 

"Then  there  was  the  delicate  task  of  completing  unfinished  har- 
monies and  other  adornments  that  he  had  reduced  to  a  kind  of  short- 
hand. Technical  passages  for  the  solo  viola  also  had  to  be  worked  out, 
for  Bart6k  had  told  Primrose  in  his  letter:  'Most  probably  some 
passages  will  prove  too  uncomfortable  or  too  unplayable.' 

"Finally,  there  was  the  orchestration  itself  to  be  done,  for  there  were 
virtually  no  indications  of  the  instrumentation." 

Mr.  Serly  has  admitted  further  difficulties  in  his  task:  "The  next 
problem  involved  the  matter  of  completing  harmonies  and  other 
adornments  which  he  had  reduced  to  a  form  of  'shorthand,'  known 
only  to  his  close  associates.  Finally,  except  for  Bart6k's  statement 
that  'The  orchestration  will  be  rather  transparent'  there  were  virtually 
no  indications  of  its  instrumentation.  Strangely,  this  part  presented 
the  least  difficulty,  for  the  voice  leadings  and  contrapuntal  lines  upon 
which  the  background  is  composed  were  clearly  indicated  in  the 
manuscript." 

The  light  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  supports  the  composer's 
statement,  and  Mr.  Serly's  good  faith.  The  solo  part  dominates  through- 
out, sometimes  weaving  its  voice  with  those  of  the  strings  or  winds, 
sometimes  lending  its  color  in  the  arpeggios  characteristic  of  the  in- 
strument, sometimes  extending  a  part  rhapsodic  and  free  in  rhythm 
and  beat  into  a  short  cadenza.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a 
motto-like  theme  which  is  to  undergo  various  transformations  and 
guises.  The  viola  repeats  the  theme  an  octave  lower,  and  then  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  orchestral  instruments  which  tend  to  divide  into 
string  and  wind  groups.  A  cadenza  of  descending  chromatic  scales 
and  an  unaccompanied  bassoon  solo  lead  directly  into  the  slow  move- 
ment, Adagio  religioso.  Again  the  single  voice  of  the  soloist  gives 
forth  a  melody,  at  first  over  muted  strings  (divided),  and  then,  as  it 
soars,  over  tremolos  and  agitated  wood  wind  figures.  A  short  Allegretto 
section  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  finale.  Allegro  vivace,  recalls  the  lively  Hungarian  peasant 
dances  so  often  favored  by  Bartok.  The  orchestra  maintains  an  ani- 
mated rhythmic  pulse,  while  the  viola  keeps  to  running  sixteenths  in 
a  sort  of  perpetuum  mobile. 

[copyrighted] 
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WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 


WILLIAM  Primrose  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  23, 
1904.  The  son  of  a  professional  viola  player,  he  nevertheless 
studied  the  violin,  and  first  toured  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  After  studying 
with  Eugene  Ysaye,  he  followed  that  master's  advice,  and  made  the 
viola  his  instrument.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1930  as 
violist  in  the  London  String  Quartet,  with  which  group  he  also  toured 
this  country  when  it  was  reorganized.  In  1938,  he  became  first  viola 
with  the  NBC  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  has  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  recent  seasons  to  appearances  as  solo  viola  and  in 
chamber  music,  assisting  in  the  Chamber  Music  Department  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1947.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
he  was  made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 


'NOBILISSIMA  VISIONE,"  Concert  Suite 
FROM  THE  Ballet  "St.  Francis" 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith  wrote  his  Ballet  5^  Francis  for  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
in  1937,  and  in  the  following  year  extracted  from  his  music  a  Concert  Suite  in 
three  parts   (Introduction  and  Rondo,  March  and  Pastorale,  Passacaglia). 

The  Ballet  St.  Francis:  Choreographic  Legend  in  One  Act  and  Five  Scenes, 
with  choreography  by  L^onide  Massine,  was  first  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London,  July  21,  1938.  It  was  performed  in  this  country  by  the  same 
company  and  presented  by  them  in  Boston  at  the  Opera  Hou^e,  November  9, 
1938.  The  first  performance  of  the  Suite  was  at  Venice,  September,  1938.  The 
Suite  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angeles,  March  23,  1939,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Richard  Burgin  intro- 
duced it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  January  22,   1943. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion  and  strings.  According  to  the  composer's 
indication,  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns  and  trombone  may  be  doubled  in  full 
passages. 

WHEN  the  Ballet  St.  Francis  was  performed,  Leonide  Massine 
was  quoted  in  the  program  as  saying  that  this  "choreographic 
legend"  "translates  the  moving  simplicities  and  mentality  of  the 
strange  world  of  St.  Francis  into  the  highly  formalized  language  of 
ballet."  When  we  set  beside  this  the  statement  of  Hindemith  that 
"the  suite  consists  of  those  sections  of  the  ballet  score  which  are  self- 
sufficient  and  comprehensible  as  concert  music  and  which  do  not  de- 
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pend,  therefore,  on  supplementary  stage  action,"  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  absolute  forms  here  used  may  well  subsist  apart 
from  all  visualization. 

The  Introduction  to  the  suite  (strings  with  clarinet)  is  taken  from 
the  eighth  number  ("Meditation")  from  the  ballet,  while  the  Rondo 
(Mdssig  schnell),  opening  with  strings  and  flute,  is  the  "Kdrgliche 
Hochzeit,"  the  "Marriage  with  Poverty,"  the  episode  No.  lo  in  the 
ballet.  The  March,  in  which  the  triangle  and  military  drum  are  added, 
is  No.  4  in  the  ballet.  The  Passacaglia  is  the  closing  number  of  the 
ballet  as  well  as  the  suite. 

"The  introduction,"  so  the  composer  has  written,  "consists  of  that 
part  of  the  original  music  during  which  the  hero  of  the  action 
(Franziskus)  is  sunk  in  deep  meditation.  The  Rondo  corresponds  to 
the  music  in  the  stage  score  for  the  mystic  union  of  the  Saint  to 
Mistress  Poverty,  the  scene  having  been  inspired  by  an  old  Tuscan 
legend.  The  music  reflects  the  blessed  peace  and  unworldly  cheer 
with  which  the  guests  at  the  wedding  participate  in  the  wedding 
feast  —  dry  bread  and  water  only. 

"The  second  movement  pictures  the  march  of  a  troop  of  medieval 
soldiers.  First  heard  but  distantly,  their  gradual  approach  is  observed. 
The  middle  portion  of  this  movement  suggests  the  brutality  with 
which  these  mercenaries  set  upon  a  traveling  burgher,  and  rob  him.* 

"The  third  and  closing  movement,  Passacaglia,  corresponds  to  the 
portion  of  the  ballet  score,  representing  the  dance  Hymn  to  the  Sun, 
Here  all  the  symbolic  personifications  of  heavenly  and  earthly  exist- 
ence mingle  in  the  course  of  the  different  Variations  through  which 
the  six-measure-long  theme  of  the  Passacaglia  is  transformed.  In  the 
ballet,  this  closing  piece  bears  a  special  title  borrowed  from  a  chapter 
heading  in  an  old  version  of  the  'Cantique  du  Soleil/  which  reads: 
'Incipiunt  laudes  creaturarum.' " 


The  following  description  of  the  ballet  accompanied  its  perform- 
ances: 

In  his  father's  house  at  Assisi,  young  Francis  Bernardone  gaily  spends  his  days 
devoting  his  time  to  the  pleasant  pastimes  of  the  moment,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  idlers.  Even  the  little  activity  he  exercises  in  his  father's  business  gives  him 
pleasure,  since  it  permits  him  to  meet  the  buyers  who  come  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth;  and  his  mind,  turned  towards  distant  lands,  together  with  his  in- 
clination, for  brave  deeds  and  adventures,  causes  him  to  find  new  interests  among 
these  people.  His  youthful  pride  even  causes  him  to  show  himself  lacking  in 
sympathy  for  the  poor. 

It  is  a  brutal  rebuff  on  the  part  of  an  aged  beggar  that  awakens  in  him  that 
love  of  poverty  which  is  to  fill  and  motivate  his  later  life;  repenting,  he  runs 
after  the  beggar  and  gives  him  a  share  of  his  riches.   But  his  conversion  is  not 

*  The  "Pastorale"  which  follows  the  inarch  in  the  suite  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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complete,  and  the  urge  for  chivalry  triumphs  over  simplicity.  Greatly  impressed 
by  the  imposing  aspect  and  a  sense  of  power  conveyed  by  a  passing  knight  who 
visits  his  father's  house  in  order  to  replenish  his  wardrobe,  Francis  decides  to 
become  a  soldier.  Already  seeing  himself,  in  his  fertile  imagination,  as  a  famous 
hero,  he  girds  on  weapons  and  goes  off  to  war.  But  the  severity  of  a  soldier's 
life  and  the  cruelty  of  a  warrior's  existence  horrify  him,  and  finding  himself  in- 
capable of  participation  he  becomes  desperate. 

At  this  moment  there  appear  to  him  three  allegorical  women  —  the  figures  of 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  who  reveal  to  him  that,  instead  of  a  warrior's 
laurels,  destiny  has  reserved  for  him  a  life  of  quiet  piety  and  self-sacrifice;  and 
that,  apart  from  chastity  and  obedience,  his  life  will  be  devoted,  in  particular,  to 
poverty.  This  revelation  is  made  to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  feast,  to  which 
he  is  brought  by  his  youthful  friends.  His  companions  press  him  to  sing  again 
the  gay  tunes,  as  he  had  done  before;  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  does  not  show 
himself  to  be  the  boon  companion  he  had  been  before  he  went  off  to  the  wars, 
they  proclaim  him  king  of  their  revels.  They  press  on  him  the  claims  of  love.  To 
fall  in  love  would  do  him  good,  they  think.  But  what  has  earthly  love  to  offer 
to  one  who  carries  in  his  heart  the  heavenly  vision  of  Poverty?  He  gratefully 
remembers  the  loveliness  of  her  apparition,  so  full  of  grace  and  gentleness;  and 
to  the  beggars  who  are  waiting  to  receive  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  the  crumbs 
from  the  table,  Francis  distributes  dishes  heaped  high  with  food,  the  goblets,  even 
the  tablecloths.  All  of  this  greatly  angers  his  father,  who  regards  it  as  a  wanton 
squandering  of  valuable  possessions,  and  threatens  to  beat  him.  But  by  now  the 
young  Francis  has  made  his  irrevocable  decision;  he  removes  his  rich  apparel  and 
returns  it  to  his  father.  By  this  significant  gesture  he  breaks  forever  the  paternal 
bond  and  also  breaks  with  the  life  he  had  hitherto  lived.  Barely  covered  with  the 
tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  starts  his  journey  towards  solitude. 

We  see  him  absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  And  then,  in  intimate  mystical 
communication  with  God,  his  whole  being  is  enlightened  as  to  his  proper  con- 
duct on  earth,  at  which  his  happiness  becomes  as  a  celestial  rather  than  an  earthly 
joy;  and  his  unburdened  heart  overflows,  to  find  expression  in  a  flood  of  joyous 
music. 

Threatened  by  a  ferocious,  man-eating  wolf,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
attempt  to  save  themselves  by  fleeing.  Among  the  frightened  peasantry  we  find  the 
three  comrades  of  Francis'  gay  youth,  who,  in  the  meantime,  have  abandoned 
their  frivolous  life  and  have  followed  the  example  of  their  friend.  Francis,  filled 
with  the  God-like  spirit  of  kindliness,  goes  to  meet  the  wolf,  who  madly  rushes 
at  him;  but  Francis,  through  understanding  and  faith,  so  thoroughly  tames  the 
animal  that  it  becomes  as  a  gentle  lamb. 

To  show  their  gratitude  and  devotion,  the  three  comrades,  who  wish  nothing 
better  than  to  serve  their  friend  and  master,  prepare  a  comfortable  couch  for 
him;  but  Francis  refuses  and  lies  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest.  While  he  sleeps 
the  friends  keep  watch  over  him,  lest  he  be  disturbed;  so  solicitous  are  they  that 
they  even  refuse  to  welcome  Poverty.  Then  Francis  awakes  and,  filled  with  an  un- 
speakably happy  emotion,  embraces  his  three  friends,  and  he  and  Poverty  seal 
their  intimate  understanding  by  a  mystical  union,  symbolized  by  an  exchange  of 
rings;  whereupon  the  newly-weds,  with  their  friends,  ecstatically  partake  of  the 
frugal  wedding-feast  of  bread  and  water. 

The  mystical  union  having  been  consummated,  Francis,  in  a  supreme  exaltation 
of  happiness,  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  sun,  while  the  symbolical  characters 
of  a  brotherly  community  between  those  of  heaven  and  those  of  the  earth  pass 
before  the  spectator. 

[copyrighted] 
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Divertimento  from  "LE  BAISER  DE  LA  F£.E" 

("THE  FAIRY'S  KISS"), 

Allegorical  Ballet  in  Four  Scenes 
By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


In  1928,  Stravinsky  composed  for  Ida  Rubinstein  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee,  Ballet- 
allegorie  en  4  Tableaux."  It  was  performed  under  his  direction  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  on  November  27,  and  repeated  on  December  4.  The  ballet  was  mounted  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  all  in  the  same  season,  for  the  company  of  Mme.  Rubinstein,  Later  it  was 
studied  anew  by  Mme.  Nijinska,  and  produced  at  the  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos- 
Aires,  where  other  of  Stravinsky's  works  have  been  performed. 

The  suite  was  played  under  his  direction  in  November,  1928,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  £lysees.  Visit- 
ing America,  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  March  14,  1935.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  October  30,  1936,  and 
repeated  under  the  composer's  direction,  January  17,  1941. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  composer  made  his  orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  "without 
great  difficulty,"  as  he  himself  has  written,  "on  account  of  its 
straightforward  plan."  Stravinsky  expresses  his  pleasure  in  conduct- 
ing this  music  in  that  it  embodies  a  method  of  orchestral  writing  new 
to  him,  and  easily  conveyed  to  its  audience  in  a  first  hearing. 

Stravinsky  dedicates  the  piece  "To  the  muse  of  Tchaikovsky,"  an^ 
further  explains  on  his  score:  "I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of 
Pierre  Tchaikovsky,  identifying  his  muse  with  the  Fairy,  and  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory.  His  genius  has 
in  like  degree  marked  the  score  with  a  destined  kiss  —  a  mystic  influence 
which  bespeaks  the  whole  work  of  the  great  artist."  Herbert  Fleischer 
further  particularized  this  curious  alliance  {Russischer  Musik  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin,  1913)  :  "Stravinsky  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  composition 
the  melodies  and  characteristic  turns  of  expression  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  removes  the  often  too  sweet  and  rather  feminine  meltingness  of 
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Tchaikovsky's  melos.  He  recasts  the  tones  of  the  master,  so  reverenced 
by  him,  in  his  own  rigid  tonal  language.  Yet  the  lyrical  tenderness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos  is  not  lost. 

"Tchaikovsky's  'Wiegenlied  im  Sturm'  constitutes  the  funda-. 
mental  motive  of  the  ballet.  With  it,  it  begins,  and  with  it,  it  ends. 
From  the  succession  of  Tchaikovskyan  melodies  that  have  been  drawn 
upon,  of  most  importance  are  the  Humoresque  for  piano  —  used  in 
the  splendidly  colored  material  of  the  second  tableau;  in  the  same 
scene,  the  melody  of  the  waltz  'Natha'  [from  the  Piano  Suite,  Op.  51], 
and  the  piano  piece  'The  Peasant  Plays  the  Harmonica'  from  the 
Children's  Album.' "  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture. 

Stravinsky,  on  an  introductory  page  of  his  score,  finds  four  lines 
sufficient  to  give  the  plot  of  his  ballet:  "A  Fairy  has  marked  with  her 
mysterious  kiss  a  young  man  in  his  childhood.  She  withdraws  him  from 
life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  to  possess  him  and  thus  pre- 
serve this  happiness  forever.  Again  she  gives  him  the  kiss." 

The  indications  in  the  score  will  give  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the 
action: 

I.     Prologue  (Storm  Lullaby) 

(Andante)  —  A  woman  carrying  her  child  proceeds  through  the  storm  — 
The  fairy  spirits  appear. 

(Allegro)  —  The  spirits  pursue  the  woman  —  They  separate  her  from  her 
child,  and  carry  him  off  —  Appearance  of  the  Fairy  —  She  approaches 
the  child  —  She  surrounds  him  with  tenderness  —  She  kisses  his  fore 
head  and  vanishes,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  stage. 
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(Vivace)  —  Passing  peasants  find  the  child  abandoned,  seek  vainly  for  his 
mother,  and  anxiously  take  him  off. 

II.  A  Village  Fair 

(Tempo  giusto)  —  Peasants  dance,  musicians  play;  the  young  man  and  his 
betrothed  dance  with  the  rest  (Valse,  poco  piu  lento)  —  The  musicians 
and  the  crowd  go  off;  the  betrothed  leaves  the  young  man  all  alone. 

(Tempo  primo)  —  The  Fairy,  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  approaches  him;  she 
takes  his  hand,  and  tells  his  fortune  —  She  dances  (tempo  agitato),  in- 
creasing her  spell  over  the  young  man  —  She  speaks  to  him  of  his  love 
and  promises  him  great  happiness  —  Moved  by  her  words,  he  begs  her 
to  lead  him  to  his  betrothed  —  She  does  so.   (Omitted  from  the  suite.) 

III.  At  the  Mill 

(Moderato)  —  The  young  man,  led  by  the  Fairy,  reaches  the  mill,  where  he 
finds  his  betrothed  surrounded  by  her  companions,  playing  round 
games;   the  Fairy  immediately  disappears    (Allegretto  grazioso). 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

(Moderato)  —  Entrance  of  the  young  man    (Omitted  from  the  suite). 

(Adagio)  —  The  young  man  and  his  betrothed. 

(Variation:  Allegretto  grazioso)  —  The  betrothed. 

(Coda:  Presto)  —  The  young  man,  his  betrothed,  and  her  companions  — 
The  betrothed  goes  to  put  on  her  wedding  veil  —  The  companions  fol- 
low her,  leaving  the  young  man  alone. 

(The  remainder  is  omitted  from  the  suite.) 

(Andante  non  tanto)  —  The  Fairy  appears,  concealed  by  a  wedding  veil;  the 
young  man  takes  her  for  his  betrothed,  and  approaches  her  with  rap- 
ture; the  Fairy  throws  back  her  veil.  The  young  man,  astonished,  per- 
ceives his  mistake;  he  tries  to  escape,  but  in  vain;  his  will  yields  to  the 
supernatural  charm  of  the  Fairy,  who  will  carry  him  to  an  eternal 
existence  where,  to  the  strains  of  her  lullaby,  she  will  again  give  him 
the  kiss  —  The  fairy  spirits  slowly  group  themselves  across  the  stage 
in  ranks  representing  the  infinite  immensity  of  azure  space.  The  Fairy 
and  the  young  man  are  seen  on  an  elevation  —  She  kisses  him. 

Stravinsky  speaks  at  length  of  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee"  in  Chroniques 
de  Ma  Vie: 

"I  was  still  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the  music  of  'Apollon,'  " 
he  writes,  "when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  previous  (1927)  I  received 
from  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  the  request  to  compose  the  ballet.  The 
painter,  Alexandre  Benois,  who  was  working  in  her  interests,  sub- 
mitted to  me  two  schemes.  One  of  them  pleased  me  in  every  way:  it 
was  to  create  a  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky. 
My  love  [tendresse]  for  this  composer  and  the  fact  that  the  coming 
presentations  in  the  month  of  November  would  coincide  with  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  death,  confirmed  my  acceptance  of  this  offer. 
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It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sincere  obeisance  to  the  ad- 
mirable talent  of  this  man. 

"As  I  was  free  to  choose  the  subject  and  the  scenario  of  the  ballet,  I 
began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  search  of 
something  in  the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
for  a  great  poet  whose  gentle  and  sensitive  soul,  and  whose  restless 
and  imaginative  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Tchaikovsky.  I  thought  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  whom 
Tchaikovsky  had  more  than  one  trait  in  common.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  'Sleeping  Beauty,'  the  'Nutcracker  Suite,'  the  'Swan  Lake,'  the 
'Pique  Dame/  and  other  of  his  works  to  realize  to  what  degree  the 
fantastic  was  dear  to  him. 

"Turning  the  pages  of  Andersen,  which  were  well  known  to  me,  I 
chanced  upon  a  tale  which  I  had  completely  forgotten,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  suited  to  my  purpose.  It  was  the  beautiful  tale 
entitled,  'The  Ice  Maiden.'  From  this  I  borrowed  the  following  plot: 
a  fairy  bestows  her  magic  kiss  upon  a  child  at  birth  and  separates  him 
from  his  mother.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  greatest  happiness,  she  gives  him  once  more  the  fatal 
kiss  and  closes  him  in  her  embrace  to  possess  him  forever  in  supreme 
felicity." 

But  the  kiss  of  the  Ice  Maiden  in  Andersen's  tale  was  the  dread 
kiss  of  frost.  "She,  the  Glacier  Queen,  the  death-dealing,  the  crushing 
one,  is  partly  a  child  of  air,  partly  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  river;  thus 
she  is  also  able  to  raise  herself  to  the  summit  of  the  snow  mountain, 
where  the  bold  climbers  are  obliged  to  hew  steps  in  the  ice  before  they 
can  mount;  she  sails  down  the  rushing  stream  on  the  slender  fir  twig, 
and  springs  from  one  block  to  another,  with  her  long,  snow-white  hair 
and  her  blue-green  garment  fluttering  around  her  and  glittering  like 
the  water  in  the  deep  Swiss  lakes. 

"  'To  crush  and  to  hold,  mine  is  the  power,'  she  says.  'They  have 
stolen  a  beautiful  boy  from  me,  a  boy  whom  I  have  kissed,  but  not 
kissed  to  death.  He  is  again  among  men;  he  keeps  the  goats  on  the 
mountains,  and  climbs  upwards,  ever  higher,  far  away  from  the  others, 
but  not  from  me.  He  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  him!  ' " 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  ♦♦Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  ♦"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  ♦La  Valse 
Schuhert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2 


Antony  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Skiu.e  Koussevitzkt 


Bach,  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat:  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C ; 
♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  ♦♦Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
00 

Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford"; ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
3G1;  ♦Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

ProJcofletf  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  yiolinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel    ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M&re   L'Oye 

Suite 

Schuhert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

^Vagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

Sihelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


♦  ^5  r.p.m.     **SS  1/S  (L.P.)  and  J,5  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 
conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of 
excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 
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THE  FIRST  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
will  make  its  European  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  on  May  6. 

The  orchestra  will  play  for  the  month-long  Exposition  of  the  Arts  sponsored 
by  The  Congress  For  Cultural  Freedom  (Nicholas  Nabokov,  .General  Secre- 
tary) ,  whose  theme  is  the  vitality  of  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  by 
free  men  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  fields  of  music,  ballet,  painting  and 
other  art  forms.  The  Exposition  Committee  of  the  Congress's  American 
affiliate,  headed  by  Julius  Fleischmann  of  Cincinnati,  is  providing  funds  from 
private  philanthropy  to  send  the  104-member  musical  aggregation  abroad. 
Other  American  participants  in  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  Company  and  conductors  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Bruno  Walter. 

While  final  details  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  tour  await  clarifica- 
tion from  abroad,  visits  are  planned  to  thirteen  cities  in  six  countries.  Charles 
Munch,  the  Musical  Director,  now  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  is  expected 
back  with  his  orchestra  in  March,  and  will  share  the  conducting  assignments 
with  his  friend  and  colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  this  orchestra  in 
the  seasons  1919-1924. 

The  Orchestra  will  complete  its  Boston  season  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
26,  and  sail  on  the  He  de  France  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Munch,  Alsatian-born  conductor  who  became  director  of  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949,  will  lead  the  symphony  in  its  initial  concert 
abroad  on  May  6  at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  This  event  will  be  honored  by 
the  presence  of  President  Vincent  Auriol,  state,  diplomatic,  civic  and  social 
leaders,  with  the  National  Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Republic  of  France  in 
attendance.  This  and  a  second  Exposition  concert  which  Mr.  Monteux  will 
conduct  at  Paris'  Theatre  des  Champs-Elys^es  on  May  8  will  be  devoted  to 
Twentieth  Century  European  and  American  music. 

Mr.  Monteux's  program  will  witness  an  historical  re-creation:  a  performance 
of  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Rite  of  Spring)  almost  39  years 
after  he  introduced  this  epoch-making  work  in  the  same  theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Orchestra  entrains  for  The  Hague,  Holland,  where  Mr. 
Munch  will  conduct  on  May  10.  On  May  11,  under  Mr.  Monteux,  who  often 
has  led  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  it  will  perform  in 
Amsterdam. 

On  May  17,  the  Boston  Symphony  will  visit  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Munch 's  birth- 
place. There  the  conductor  served  as  violinist  in  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra, 
and  taught  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory.  The  concert  in  that  city  will  be 
at  the  Free  Europe  University  In  Exile,  and  will  be  broadcast  by  arrange- 
ment witl\  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  through  Voice  of  American  facilities  to 
Russia  and  its  satellite  countries. 

Several  performances  are  planned  in  Germany,  for  German  civilians  and 
U.  S.  troops  stationed  abroad.  Brussels,  Belgium;  Turin,  Italy;  and  Lille, 
France  are  also  included. 

The  tour  will  conclude  with  the  Orchestra's  first  appearance  in  London,  at 
the  Festival  Hall  on  May  26,  following  which  the  Orchestra  will  sail  for 
New  York  from  Southampton  aboard  the  He  de  France  on  May  27. 

The  JBoston  Symphony,  which  from  its  broadcasts  and  recordings  holds  a 
European  reputation  second  to  none,  will  join  in  Paris  such  other  of  the  free 
world's  celebrated  musical  organizations  as  the  Halle  Orchestra  from  England, 
Sir  John  Barbirolli,  conductor;  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  dell'Accademia 
della  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome;  the  R.I.A.S.  (Radio)  Orchestra,  Berlin,  Ferenc 
Fricsay  conductor;  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Roraande,  Geneva,  Ernest  Anser- 
met  conducting;  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  French  National  Radio 
Orchestras. 
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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director. 


FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  February  13 

Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

HoNEGGER Monopartita 

{First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  3 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  tan  to 
II.     Intermezzo:  Adagio 
III.     Finale 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

soloist 
MONIQUE  DE  LA  BRUCHOLLERIE 

Mme.  de  la  Bruchollerie  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  piano  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip 
tive  music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  -true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  'Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melodyl  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
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the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht/'  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  ^^^  ^^is  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  ^^^  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
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until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished 
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MONOPARTITA 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


The  score  is  signed  "Paris,  March  26,  1951."  It  was  published  in  that  year  with 
a  dedication  to  "der  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  Zurich,"  by  which  organization  it  was 
first  performed,  June  12,  1951,  Hans  Rosbaud  conducting,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  into  the  Swiss  Federation. 

The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  EngHsh  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings. 

THE  term  "monopartita"  would  suggest  a  suite  integrated  into  a 
single  unit.  This  piece  little  resembles  the  partita  familiar  in  the 
music  of  Bach,  and  could  be  called  a  succession  of  short  movements 
presented  in  a  continuous  musical  narrative,  and  drawn  together  by 
the  return  of  the  opening  theme  at  the  end. 

An  introductory  largo  propounds  its  theme  by  the  brass  choir  and 
the  violins  (octave  unison)  in  alternation.  This  leads  directly  into 
a  vivace  marcato  in  3-4  time,  which  is  built  upon  a  motto  theme, 
first  announced  by  the  timpani  alone  and  developed  by  the  other  in- 
struments. It  is  relieved  by  a  lyrical  theme  in  the  violins,  set  against 
an  accompaniment  of  rhythmic  chords  in  the  winds.  A  swift  and 
brilliant  passage  by  the  strings  and  then  by  the  woodwinds  introduces 
an  adagio  section,  3-4.  There  follows  a  lively  vivace  in  the  same  rhyth- 
mic signature  and  a  second  adagio  where  the  muted  trumpets  are  promi- 
nent. A  return  of  the  introductory  largo  matter,  now  pianissimo,  brings 
the  work  to  a  close. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Facility   of   the   Conservatory    includes   many   members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For   further   information,   apply    to    the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABIUITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS*    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Giants  Among  the  Composers 


u'T^HIS  talk  about  nominations   reminds 

"*-    me    of    something."    The  pertinacious 

Delver  Forfax  was  the  speaker.  He  raced  on. 


Beethoven 


"Here  is  the  name  of  Bela  Bartok  in  the 
musical  news.  Since  his  death  under  tragic 
circumstances  he  has  been  nominated  as  a 
giant  among  composers  of  our  generation.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  nominated  for  a  place  in 
musical  history  alongside  the  elected  giants 
of  the  past. 

"Now,  suppose  we  look  at  the  literal,  instead  of  the  figura- 
tive, stature  of  the  giants  who  composed  the  masterpieces  of 
concert  and  opera  most  familiar  to  us. 

"The  actual  stature  of  Beethoven,  like  that  of  a  hero  he 
once  admired  —  Napoleon  —  was  five  feet,  five  inches.  Haydn 
measured  about  the  same.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms  and 
Verdi  were  somewhat  shorter.  Bach,  Handel 
(the  most  corpulent  in  his  later  years)  and 
Wagner  were  perhaps  a  shade  taller  than 
Beethoven. 


"And  the  physical  stature  of  our  lately 
nominated  giant,  Bela  Bartok.^  Beethoven 
would  have  looked  tall  beside  him.  He  was 
about  as  short  as  Schubert  and  Brahms." 
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Brahms 


ENTR'ACTE 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  TAILS 
By  John  N.  Burk 

(Reprinted  from  the  Musical  Courier) 


THE  conversation  here  recorded  might  have  taken  place  between 
a  famous  conductor  and  a  young  violinist  (the  writer  here  con- 
fesses that  he  has  no  particular  persons  in  mind  and  that  their  con- 
versation is  fiction).  The  two  musicians,  having  achieved  a  concerto 
at  a  concert  together  in  an  outlying  center,  boarded  a  local  train  for 
home.  They  settled  in  opposite  seats,  and  the  conductor  fidgeted  with 
his  dress-coat  tails  and  spread  them  out  on  each  side  to  keep  them 
from  wrinkling. 

"Must  musicians  go  on  wearing  these  things  forever?"  he  asked. 
"Do  they  serve  any  particular  purpose?" 

The  violinist  didn't  know,  and  could  think  of  none. 

"When  I'm  up  on  the  stand,"  continued  the  conductor,  "I  have 
to  jump  about  a  good  deal.  What  conductor  doesn't?  I'm  thinking 
only  of  the  music  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  kind  of  spectacle  I  must  make  from  behind,  with  my  coat  tails 
flying.  And  when  I  raise  my  arms  above  my  head,  entrances  for  the 
chorus  and  all  that,  I  can  feel  the  whole  coat,  tails  and  all,  rise  up 
in  the  back.  Why  must  I  be  bound  and  gagged  by  evening  dress?" 

"It's  not  only  you  conductors,"  said  the  violinist.  "Who  needs  a 
free  bow  arm  more  than  we  do?  And  a  free  neck,"  he  added,  easing 
his  collar  with  his  index  finger. 

With  a  joint  grievance  to  goad  them,  the  two  men  went  back  into 
history.  Coat  tails  in  general  went  out  with  periwigs,  they  decided, 
and  had  survived  only  in  this  fiendish  costume,  the  only  costume  which 
had  never  changed  since  a  century  ago.  All  other  modes  had  moved 
towards  comfort;  an  entire  audience  (or  its  male  portion)  may 
lounge  at  ease  in  comfortable  sack  suits,  but  the  performer  must 
continue  in  what  is  now  a  virtually  obsolete  straitjacket,  giving  the 
general  impression  of  a  lugubrious  crow.  "That's  where  the  expression 
'stuffed  shirt'  came  from,"  threw  in  the  violinist.  "A  stuffed  shirt 
is  a  person  who  has  worn  a  dress  suit  until  his  character  has  been 
permanently  warped  by  it." 

"One  oi  the  many  things  required  of  a  performing  musician,"  said 
the  conductor  with  more  dignity  than  his  companion,  but  no  less 
indignation,  "is  hard  labor.  No  basket-ball  player  puts  out  more 
physical  energy.  After  all,  I  have  to  command  a  cue  range  angle  of 
about  190  degrees.  After  two  hours  my  starch  is  gone  and  my  black 
casing  is  completely  drenched.  I  am  drenched  because  I  am  super- 
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tense,  and  I  am  super-tense  because  I  am  constricted  in  every  move 
I  make.  Would  a  basket-ball  player  be  pleased  if  you  sent  him  out 
on  the  floor  in  a  dress  suit,  and  would  he  do  himself  justice?" 

The  violinist  turned  the  discussion  to  sex  discrimination.  A  woman 
singer  can  bare  her  throat,  and  her  chest  apparatus  too  — within  the 
bounds  of  decency.  A  woman  violinist  or  pianist  can  swing  free  as  the 
wind  with  her  arms  and  shoulders  —  provided  that  the  arms  are  comely 
enough  to  reveal.  What  is  more,  she  is  absolutely  unrestricted  as  to 
design,  color,  and  material.  Backed  by  the  proper  dressmaker  she 
can  half  win  her  audience  before  she  plays  a  note.  Whereas  a  man  — 
what  chance  has  he  to  make  a  good  appearance?  "He  is  just  about 
as  entrancing  as  a  head  waiter,"  concluded  the  violinist.  "He  could 
even  be  mistaken  for  one." 

Having  thus  soundly  denounced  this  villainous  fashion,  the  two 
victims  of  it  settled  down  to  the  important  task  of  planning  the  ideal 
uniform  for  a  performing  musician.  It  should  be  the  perfect  blend, 
they  agreed,  of  two  qualities  —  the  appearance,  which  should  be 
smart,  elegant,  sufficiently  formal,  and,  of  course  —  comfort. 

Their  starting  point,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  the  latter  quality. 
They  began  broad-mindedly  by  leaving  tiie  trousers  alone  —  a  reason- 
able concession  to  elegance.  After  all,  a  musician  is  active  principally 
from  the  waist  up. 

The  violinist  first  insisted  that  the  shirt  must  have  a  loose  collar. 
The  conductor  insisted  that  there  must  not  be  starched  cuffs,  which 
could  "shoot."  Then  they  realized  that  their  shirt  pattern  was  be- 
coming definitely  negligee,  and  decided  to  offset  this  with  a  fine 
material,  probably  white  silk.  When  it  came  to  the  jacket  they  fol- 
lowed through  with  the  motif  of  a  rich  material.  Velvet  perhaps, 
again  to  counteract  a  "loafing"  appearance.  The  conductor  insisted 
upon  loose  sleeves,  which  would  not  ride  up. 

"But  when  you  shake  your  fists  at  the  heavens,"  objected  the  violinist, 
"your  loose  sleeves  will  fall  down  to  your  shoulders." 

This  was  taken  care  of  by  firm  wrist  bands.  But  when  the  con- 
ductor outlined  a  loose  coat,  the  violinist  pointed  out  that  they 
were  working  toward  the  conventional  artist's  smock.  "It  will  look 
as  though  Rodolfo  had  wandered  out  of  Boheme  into  the  wrong 
auditorium." 

When  the  conductor  had  yielded  to  a  waist-banded  jacket,  which, 
both  hoped,  would  not  suggest  a  jockey,  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
the  transformation  was  to  be  accomplished.  Each  had  a  vague  idea 
that  some  mysterious  setters  of  fashions  worked  out  these  things  in  some 
closely  guarded  studio  in  New  York,  or  perhaps  Paris,  while  the  key 
tailors  waited. 
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It  seemed  over  ambitious  to  hope  for  an  all-out,  world-wide  revolu- 
tion in  men's  evening  dress.  After  all,  did  it  not  fall  to  individual 
musicians,  the  conductor  asked,  to  break  the  ice  —  a  courageous 
Prince  Albert  of  the  concert  platform?  The  violinist  quailed  under 
his  pointed  gaze,  and  protested  that  he  was  too  young  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  elders.  If  he  should  come  out  upon  a  stage  so  attired 
he  would  be  accused  of  making  a  sensational  play  for  attention.  A 
mature  conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  authority  and  judgment 
in  all  matters  are  looked  up  to  — 

The  conductor  protested  in  alarm  that  he  was  not  an  individual 
on  his  own,  but  part  of  an  orchestra,  that  his  dress  bore  some  relation 
to  the  dress  of  a  hundred  colleagues,  that  matters  of  this  sort,  involving 
an  orchestra,  were  approached  delicately  and  by  boards  of  trustees. 
"You  know,"  he  added,  "how  an  orchestra  is  a  slave  to  custom  in  such 
matters." 

At  this  point  the  train  rolled  to  a  stop  in  the  terminal,  and  the 
twjo  friends,  realizing  that  they  could  not  change  their  tails,  changed 
the  subject. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  3  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  30 

By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873;  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  March  28,  1943 


This  Concerto  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
October  31,  1919,  when  the  composer  was  the  soloist;  March  i6,  1928  (Vladimir 
Horowitz,  soloist),  December  20,  1935  (Serge  Rachmaninoff,  soloist),  April  10, 
1941  (Vladimir  Horowitz,  soloist),  March  3,  1944  (Vladimir  Horowitz,  soloist), 
October  31,  1947  (Witold  Malcuzynski,  soloist),  November  5,  1948  (Vladimir  Horo- 
witz, soloist). 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  strings. 

The  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  Josef  Hofmann,  the  pianist. 

RACHMANINOFF  has  Written  four  concertos  for  the  pianoforte.*  The 
Third  belongs  to  the  year  1909,  and  its  occasion  was  his  first 
visif  to  America.  When  he  engaged  to  make  a  brief  tour  in  this  country, 
to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  musical  plans  then  in  his  head 
took  shape,  and  he  was  able  to  bring  with  him  a  completed  Third 
Concerto.  The  composer  tells  us  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  practice 
it  sufficiently  during  the  summer,  and  took  on  the  boat  with  him  a 
"dumb  piano"  for  the  purpose.  It  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that 
he  had  used  such  a  contrivance. 

The  tour  consisted  of  about  twenty  concerts,  including  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler,  Conductor,  in 
Boston  and  on  tour.*  Rachmaninoff  has  this  to  say  about  the  tour  in 
his  "Recollections": 

"During  my  tour  with  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
I  played  my  Second  Concerto.  Fiedler,  who  appeared  to  like  both  my 
Concerto  and  its  composer,  showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy 
towards  me  during  the  whole  journey.  He  offered  at  once  to  perform 
'The  Isle  of  the  Dead'  with  his  orchestra,  and  I  gratefully  accepted 
this  proposal.  During  the  course  of  that  season  he  also  performed  my 
Second  Symphony,  and  I  think  he  is  the  only  German  conductor  who 
now  and  then  puts  my  'Bells'  on  his  programmes.  The  success  I  had 
when  I  conducted  my  'Symphonic  Poem'  may  have  induced  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  offer  me  an  engagement  as  Fiedler's 
successor;  but  although  it  was  an  incomparable  pleasure  to  work  with 

*  The  First  in  F-sharp  minor,  an  early  work — in  fact  his  Opus  1 — ^was  revised  by  him  in 
1917.  The  Second,  in  C  minor,  Op.  18,  was  composed  in  1900  ;  the  Third  in  1909  ;  the  Fourth, 
in  G  minor.  Op.  40,  in  1927.  The  Fourth  Concerto  has  not  been  performed  by  this  orchestra. 

*  Rachmaninoff  played  his  Second  Concerto  with  the  orchestra,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,   New  York,   Hartford,   and  Buffalo. 
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this  excellent  orchestra,  I  refused  the  offer.  The  prospect  of  being 
absent  from  Moscow  for  any  length  of  time,  with  or  without  my 
family,  struck  me  as  absurd.  However,  the  appreciation  of  my  work, 
shown  by  this  proposal,  made  me  very  happy." 

The  new  Third  Concerto  was  performed  twice  in  New  York,  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  Walter  Damrosch  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  November  28,  1909  (the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York).  Gustav  Mahler  conducted  the  second  performance.  Rach- 
maninoff writes  interestingly  of  his  impression  of  Mahler  at  rehearsal: 

At  that  time  Mahler  was  the  only  conductor  whom  I  considered 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  Nikisch.  He  touched  my  composer's  heart 
straight  away  by  devoting  himself  to  my  Concerto  until  the  accompani- 
ment, which  is  rather  complicated,  had  been  practiced  to  the  point  of 
perfection,  although  he  had  already  gone  through  another  long  re- 
hearsal. According  to  Mahler,  every  detail  of  the  score  was  important 
—  an  attitude  which  is  unfortunately  rare  amongst  conductors. 

The  rehearsal  began  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  to  join  it  at  eleven,  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  But  we  did  not  begin  to  work  until  twelve, 
when  there  was  only  half  an  hour  left,  during  which  I  did  my  utmost 
to  play  through  a  composition  which  usually  lasts  thirty-six  minutes. 
We  played  and  played.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  was  long  past,  but  Mahler 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  this  fact.  I  still  remember  an  in- 
cident which  is  characteristic  of  him.  Mahler  was  an  unusually  strict 
disciplinarian.  This  I  consider  an  essential  quality  for  a  successful 
conductor.  We  had  reached  a  difficult  violin  passage  in  the  Third 
Movement  which  involves  some  rather  awkward  bowing.  Suddenly 
Mahler,  who  had  conducted  this  passage  a  tempo,  tapped  his  desk: 
"Stop!  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  difficult  bowing  marked  in  your 

parts Play  the  passage  like  this,"  and  he  indicated  a  different 

method  of  bowing.  After  he  had  made  the  first  violins  play  the  passage 
over  alone  three  times,  the  man  sitting  next  to  the  leader  put  down  his 
violin: 

"I  can't  play  the  passage  with  this  kind  of  bowing." 

Mahler  (quite  unruffled):  "What  kind  of  bowing  would  you  like 
to  use?" 

"As  it  is  marked  in  the  score." 

Mahler  turned  towards  the  leader  with  an  interrogative  look,  and 
when  he  found  the  latter  was  of  the  same  opinion  he  tapped  the  desk 
again: 

"Please  play  as  is  written!" 

This  incident  was  a  definite  rebuff  for  the  conductor,  especially  as 
the  excellent  leader  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra  had 
pointed  out  to  me  this  disputed  method  of  bowing  as  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  playing  the  passage.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  Mahler 
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would  react  to  this  little  scene.  He  was  most  dignified.  Soon  after- 
wards he  wanted  the  double-basses  to  tone  down  their  playing  of  a 
passage.  He  interrupted  the  orchestra  and  turned  to  the  players: 

"I  would  beg  the  gentlemen  to  make  more  of  a  diminuendo  in  this 
passage."  Then,  addressing  the  argumentative  neighbor  of  the  leader 
with  a  hardly  perceptible  smile: 

"I  hope  you  don't  object." 

Forty-five  minutes  later  Mahler  announced: 

"Now  we  will  repeat  the  first  movement." 

My  heart  froze  within  me.  I  expected  a  dreadful  row,  or  least  a 
heated  protest  from  the  orchestra.  This  would  certainly  have  happened 
in  any  other  orchestra,  but  here  I  did  not  notice  a  single  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure. The  musicians  played  the  first  movement  with  a  keen  or 
perhaps  even  closer  application  than  the  previous  time.  At  last  we 
had  finished.  I  went  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  and  togther  we  ex- 
amined the  score.  The  musicians  in  the  back  seats  began  quietly  to 
pack  up  their  instruments  and  to  disappear.  Mahler  blew  up: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  leader:  "It  is  after  half-past  one.  Master." 

"That  makes  no  difference!  As  long  as  I  am  sitting,  no  musician 
has  a  right  to  get  up!" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  Mahler  had  practiced  Berlioz' 
Symphony,  "La  Vie  d'un  Artiste."  He  conducted  it  magnificently, 
especially  the  passage  called  "Procession  to  the  High  Court"  \sic\ 
where  he  obtained  a  crescendo  of  the  brass  instruments  such  as  I  have 
never  before  heard  achieved  in  this  passage:  the  windows  shook,  the 
very  walls  seemed  to  vibrate.  ... 
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MONIQUE  DE  LA  BRUCHOLLERIE,  born  in  France,  studied 
with  Isidor  Philipp  and  took  the  highest  honors  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  In  1941,  and  subsequently,  she  has  appeared  with  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch. 
She  has  toured  Europe  and  South  America,  but  is  playing  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  at  these  concerts. 
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"LA  VALSE/'  Choreographic  Poem 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choreographique'*  upon  measures  which 
one  of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 

1855." 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German-with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

'London''* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpni  and  Long  Play. 


IE  ON 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  3b 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  performed  April  5,  1803,  at 
the   Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna. 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  last  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  January  23,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  ^ 

LOOKING  down  from  the  Kahlenberg  "towards  Vienna  in  the  bright, 
i  sweet  springtime,"  Thayer  found  the  countryside  where  Beethoven 
worked  out  so  much  of  his  greatest  music  indescribably  lovely.  "Con- 
spicuous are  the  villages,  Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nussdorfer  line, 
and  Heiligenstadt,  divided  from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher  land  in 
a  deep  gorge."  Among  these  landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  probably 
obliterated  by  population  and  habitation,  there  stood  forth  most  no- 
tably the  once  idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's  favorite  haunt  when 
music  was  in  process  of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  "Dr.  Schmidt  having  enjoined  upon  Bee- 
thoven to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  he  removed  for  the 
summer.  There  is  much  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  rooms 
were  in  a  large  peasant  house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated  plain 
beyond  the  village  on  the  road  to  Nussdorf,  now  with  many  neat 
cottages  near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  In  those  years,  there  was  from 
his  windows  an  unbroken  view  across  fields,  the  Danube  and  the 
Marchfeld,  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  that  line  the  horizon.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  citywards  brought  him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt; 
or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  at  an- 
other period,  he.  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony." 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  almost  simultaneously  Beethoven  ex- 
pressed himself  in  two  startlingly  different  ways.  In  October  he  wrote 
the  famous  "Heiligenstadt  testament,"  pouring  out  his  grief  at  the  full 
realization  that  his  deafness  was  incurable,  into  a  document  carefully 
sealed  and  labelled  "to  be  read  and  executed  after  my  death."  Before 
this  and  after,  working  intensively,  making  long  drafts  and  redrafts, 
he  composed  the  serene  and  joyous  Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  the  agonized 
"testament"  and  the  carefree  Symphony  in  D  major.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  the  expectation  of  perennial  romanticism  that  a  "secret  sorrow" 
must  at  once  find  its  voice  in  music.  Beethoven  at  thirty-two  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  directly  turning  a  misfortune  to  musical  ac- 
count—if he  ever  reached  such  a  point.  He  was  then  not  quite  ready 
to  shake  off  the  tradition  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  had  their  own 
[18] 


Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,   February   i6 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Mozart Violin  Concerto  in  G  major,  K.  216 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondeau:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.  Finale:  Presto 

SOLOIST 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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moments  of  misery,  but  to  whom  it  would  never  have  remotely  oc- 
curred to  allow  depressed  spirits  to  darken  the  bright  surfaces  of  their 
symphonies.  Beethoven  found  a  way,  soon  after,  to  strike  notes  of 
poignant  grief  or  of  earth-shaking  power  such  as  music  had  never 
known.  He  found  the  way  through  the  mighty  conception  of  an  imagi- 
nary hero  —  not  through  the  degrading  circumstance  that  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  were  for  him  to  be  displaced  by  a  painful  humming 
and  roaring,  the  humiliating  thought  that  he  was  to  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  before  the  world  —  a  deaf  musician.  That  terrible  prospect 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  driven  him  to  take  glad  refuge 
in  his  powers  of  creation,  to  exult  in  the  joyous  freedom  of  a  rampant 
imagination,  seizing  upon  those  very  delights  of  his  art  from  which 
the  domain  of  the  senses  was  gradually  shutting  him  out. 

And  indeed  it  was  so.  Writing  sadly  to  Dr.  Wegeler  of  his  infirmity, 
he  added:  "I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun  one 
thing  when  I  start  another.  As  I  am  now  working,  I  am  often  engaged 
on  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time."  He  composed  with  un- 
flagging industry  in  the  summer  of  1802.  And  while  he  made  music  of 
unruffled  beauty,  Beethoven  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  his  outward 
life.  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  was  very  close  to  Beethoven  at  this  time,  has 
told  the  following  touching  incident: 

"The  beginning  of  his  hard  hearing  was  a  matter  upon  whicJi  tie 
was  so  sensitive  that  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  him  feel  his 
deficiency  by  loud  speech.  When  he  failed  to  understand  a  thing  he 
generally  attributed  it  to  his  absent-mindedness,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
was  subject  in  a  great  degree.  He  lived  much  in  the  country,  whither 
I  went  often  to  take  a  lesson  from  him.  At  times,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  he  would  say:  'Let  us  first  take  a  short  walk.* 
We  went,  and  frequently  did  not  return  till  3  or  4  o'clock,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  meal  in  some  village.  On  one  of  these  wanderings  Bee- 
thoven gave  me  the  first  striking  proof  of  his  loss  of  hearing,  concern- 
ing which  Stephan  von  Breuning  had  already  spoken  to  me.  I  called 
his  attention  to  a  shepherd  who  was  piping  very  agreeably  in  the 
woods  on  a  flute  made  of  a  twig  of  elder.  For  half  an  hour  Beethoven 
could  hear  nothing,  and  though  I  assured  him  that  it  was  the  same 
with  me  (which  was  not  the  case),  he  became  extremely  quiet  and 
morose.  When  occasionally  he  seemed  to  be  merry  it  was  generally  to 
the  extreme  of  boisterousness;  but  this  happened  seldom." 

It  may  have  been  this  pathetic  episode  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  which 
brought  before  Beethoven  with  a  sudden  vivid  force  the  terrible  dep- 
rivation of  his  dearest  faculty.  It  may  have  precipitated  the  Heiligen- 
stadt  paper,  for  in  it  he  wrote:  "What  a  humiliation  when  one  stood 
beside  me  and  heard  a  flute  in  the  distance  and  /  heard  nothing,  or 
someone  heard  the  shepherd  singing  and  again  1  heard  nothing;  such 
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incidents  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A  little  more,  and  1 
would  have  put  an  end  to  my  life  —  only  art  it  was  that  withheld  mt. 
Ah,  it  seemed  impossible  to  leave  the  world  until  I  had  produced  all 
I  felt  called  upon  to  produce." 

To  his  more  casual  friends  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  of 
the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  suicide  which  were  upon  him  at  this  time. 
He  dined  with  them  as  usual,  made  music  and  joked  with  them,  wrote 
peppery  letters  to  his  publishers,  composed  constantly.  His  serious 
attentions  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  were  then  brought  to  an  abrupt  end, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  known  that  this  was  not  his  first  affair  of  the 
heart.  Only  after  his  death  did  the  publication  of  the  "Heiligenstadt 
Testament"  make*  known  the  hopeless  and  anguished  mood  of  Bee- 
thoven in  1802. 

This  remarkable  document  was  signed  on  October  6,  and  must  have 
been  written  at  the  end  of  his  summer's  sojourn  in  the  then  idyllic 
district  of  Heiligenstadt.  The  Symphony  in  D  major  had  been  sketched 
in  part  by  the  spring  of  that  year  (Nottebohm,  studying  the  teeming 
sketchbooks  of  the  time,  found  extended  and  repeated  drafts  for  the 
Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto  —  first  written  for  horns).  The 
symphony  must  have  been  developed  in  large  part  during  the  summer. 
It  was  certainly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  Beethoven's 
winter  quarters.  It  hardly  appear^  that  Beethoven  spent  this  period  in 
futile  brooding.  The  three  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  30,  were  of  this  year; 
also  the  first  two  Pianoforte  Sonatas  of  Op.  31,  the  Bagatelles,  Op.  33, 
the  two  sets  of  variations,  Op.  34  and  Op.  35,  and  other  works,  includ- 
ing, possibly,  the  Oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  the  date  of  whose  completion  is 
uncertain. 

"De  profundis  clamavitl"  added  Thayer,  quoting  the  Heiligenstadt 
will,  and  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  poignant  and  intimate  con- 
fession, made  under  the  safety  of  a  seal  by  one  who  had  in  conversation 
kept  a  sensitive  silence  on  this  subject.  Sceptics  have  looked  rather 
askance  at  the  "testament"  on  account  of  its  extravagance  of  language, 
its  evident  romantic  self-dramatization,  its  almost  too  frequent  apos- 
trophes of  the  Deity.  It  was  indeed  the  effusion  of  a  youthful  romantic, 
whose  lover's  sighs  had  lately  produced  something  as  enduring  as  the 
"Moonlight"  Sonata.  The  sorrow  of  the  "testament,"  however  ex- 
pressed, was  surely  real  enough  to  Beethoven.  He  was  brought  face  to 
face  at  least  with  the  necessity  of  openly  admitting  to  the  world  what 
had  long  been  only  too  apparent  to  all  who  knew  him,  although  he 
had  mentioned  it  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  knowledge  of  his  deafness  was  not  new  to  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1800  (or  as  Thayer  conjectures,  1801),  he  wrote  to  Carl  Amenda, 
"Only  think  that  the  noblest  part  of  me,  my  sense  of  hearing,  has 
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become  very  weak,"  and  spoke  freely  of  his  fears.  In  the  same  month 
(June)  he  wrote  at  length  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Wegeler  at  Bonn:  "I 
may  truly  say  that  my  life  is  a  wretched  one.  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  avoided  all  society,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people 
*I  am  deaf.'  Were  my  profession  any  other,  it  would  not  so  much 
matter,  but  in  my  profession  it  is  a  terrible  thing;  and  my  enemies, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  what  would  they  say  to  this?" 
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TWO   NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  'TESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oisc) ,  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  igi8 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and  "Files"  were  first  per- 
formed by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  I>ecember  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  add/ 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 

HPhe  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
"^  chestral  work,  the  ''Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune/*  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas"  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and 
was  not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  in- 
strumental nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  **Faune**  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumble?  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
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tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes/*  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abtraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 
Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
^Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white,  t  'Fetes*  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes*  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 


Vallas,  who  admits  frankly  that  "Debussy  was  always  a  borrower," 
a  trait  however  which  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  essential  "origi- 
nality" of  the  "Nocturnes"  as  a  work  of  art,  points  to  the  soft  chain 
chords  which  open  the  "Nuages'*  as  taken  from  Moussorgsky's  song, 
"Sunless,"  reappearing,  by  the  way,  in  the  prologue  to  Stravinsky's 
opera,  ''Le  Rossignol/*  The  same  writer  leads  us  into  a  more  dubious 
accusation,  that  two  motives  of  ''Fetes/'  "in  fact  the  whole  atmos- 
phere," was  suggested  by  Charpentier's  "Louise"  which  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1900. 

The  early  critics  of  the  "Nocturnes"  were  not  aware  of  derivations 
from  Moussorgsky.  The  Echo  de  Paris  did  notice  an  exotic  touch, 
"Flutes  a  la  Russe,"  pizzicati  from  the  Far  East.  They  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  be  more  specific,  knowing  at  that  time  little  or 
nothing  of  Moussorgsky's  music. 

*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
•for  violin  solo  with  orchestra :  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginning  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
■especially. 

t  "C'est  Vofipect  immuahle  du  ciel  avee  la  marche  lente  et  milancolique  dea  nuages,  finissant 
dan8   une   agonie   arise,   doucement   teintee   de   blanc." 
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Making  a  close  study  of  the  original  reception  of  the  "Nocturnes" 
in  Paris,  M.  Vallas  quotes  freely  from  the  notices,  which  were  pre- 
ponderantly enthusiastic.  Even  Jean  d'Udine,  who  lived  to  denounce 
Debussy's  music  as  "immoral,"  expressed  his  sheer  delight  in  "Nuages/' 
adding:  "And  yet,  I  almost  think  I  prefer  'Fetes/  Oh,  what  lively 
gaiety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  what  fairy-like  effects  the  light  pro- 
duces as  it  plays  through  the  furbelows  of  the  cirrus  clouds  that  whirl 
until  they  fray.  And  how  subtly  naive  it  was  to  render  these  ethereal 
frolics  in  dance  rhythms;  such  an  infinite  variety  of  old-world  rhythms, 
with  their  skilful  syncopations,  suggesting  dainty  gavottes  and  rigau- 
dons,  and  expressing  infectious  gaiety,  full  of  peals  of  laughter  and 
delightful  fun,  with  sudden  flourishes  of  the  bassoons  or  a  sparkling 
harp  scale  ending  in  a  joyful  clash  of  cymbals.  It  represents  the  French 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  its  delicate  tenderness,  its  wit  and  ele- 
gance; the  rustling  dresses  of  the  * Emharquement  pour  Cythere'  and 
the  charm  of  the  'Nymphe  endormie.*  It  is  Verlaine  a  la  Fragonard, 
and  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  procession 
in  old-world  costumes  passes  through  the  festive  scene,  heralded  by  a 
discreet  and  harmonious  fanfare  on  two  short  trumpets." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

ON  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FOLK  MUSIC 
By  Bela  Bartok 

(Reprinted  from  "Tempo,"  winter  ip^p-ip^o) 


MANY  people  think  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  write  a  com- 
position round  folk-tunes.  A  lesser  achievement  at  least  than 
a  composition  on  "original"  themes.  Because,  they  think,  the  composer 
is  dispensed  of  part  of  the  work:  the  invention  of  themes. 

This  way  of  thought  is  completely  erroneous.  To  handle  folk-tunes 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks;  equally  difficult  if  not  more  so  than  to 
write  a  major  original  composition.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  borrowing 
a  tune  means  being  bound  by  its  individual  peculiarity  we  shall  under- 
stand one  part  of  the  difficulty.  Another  is  created  by  the  special 
character  of  a  folk-tune.  We  must  penetrate  into  it,  feel  it,  and  bring 
it  out  in  'sharp  contours  by  the  appropriate  setting.  The  composi- 
tion round  a  folk-tune  must  be  done  in  a  "propitious  hour"  or  —  as 
is  generally  said— it  must  be  a  work  of  inspiration  just  as  much  as 
any  other  composition. 

There  are  many  who  think  the  basing  of  modern  music  in  folk- 
music  harmful  and  not  suited  to  our  time. 
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Before  arguing  with  that  school  of  thought  let  us  consider  how  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  music  based  on  folk-music  with  the  modern  move- 
ment into  atonality,  or  music  on  twelve  tones. 

Let  us  say  frankly  that  this  is  not  possible.  Why  not?  Because  folk- 
tunes  are  always  tonal.  Folk-music  of  atonality  is  completely  incon- 
ceivable. Consequently,  music  on  twelve  tones  cannot  be  based  on 
folk-music. 

The  fact  that  some  twentieth  century  composers  went  back  for 
inspiration  to  old  folk-music  acted  as  an  impediment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  twelve  tone  music. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  maintain  that  to  base  his  music  on  folk-music 
is  the  only  way  to  salvation  for  a  composer  in  our  days.  But  I  wish 
that  our  opponents  had  an  equally  liberal  opinion  of  the  significance 
of  folk-music. 

It  is  only  recently  that  one  of  our  reputable  musicians  held  forth 
like  this:  "The  ulterior  motive  behind  the  movement  of  collecting 
folk-songs,  that  has  spread  all  over  the  world,  is  love  of  comfort. 
There  is  a  desire:  to  become  rejuvenated  in  this  spring  of  freshness; 
a  wish  to  revitalize  the  barren  brain.  This  desire  tries  to  hide  an  inner 
incompetence  and  to  evade  the  struggle  by  comfortable  and  soul- 
killing  devices." 

This  regrettable  opinion  is  based  on  erroneous  assumptions.  These 
people  must  have  a  strange  idea  of  the  practice  of  composing.  They 
seem  to  think  the  composer  addicted  to  collecting  folk-songs  will 
sit  down  at  his  writing  desk  with  the  intention  of  composing  a 
symphony.  He  racks  and  racks  his  brain  but  cannot  think  of  a  suit- 
able melody.  He  takes  up  his  collection  of  folk-songs,  picks  out  one 
or  two  melodies  and  the  composition  of  his  symphony  is  done  without 
further  labour. 

Well,  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  attribute  so 
much  importance  to  the  subject,  the  theme  of  a  composition.  We 
know  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  stories  of  his  plays  from  all 
sources.  Does  that  prove  that  his  brain  was  barren  and  he  had  to 
go  to  his  neighbours  begging  for  themes?  Did  he  hide  his  incompetence? 
Moliere's  case  is  even  worse.  He  not  only  borrowed  the  themes  for 
his  plays,  but  also  part  of  the  construction,  and  sometimes  took  over 
from  his  source  expressions  and  whole  lines  unchanged. 

We  know  that  Handel  adapted  a  work  by  Stradella  in  one  of  his 
oratorios.  His  adaptation  is  so  masterly,  so  much  surpassing  the  original 
in  beauty,  that  we  forget  all  about  Stradella.  Is  there  any  sense  in 
talking  of  plagiarism,  of  barrenness  of  brain,  of  incompetence  in 
these  cases? 

In  music  it  is  the  thematic  material  that  corresponds  to  the  story 
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of  a  drama.  And  in  music  too,  as  in  poetry  and  in  painting,  it  does  not 
signify  what  themes  we  use.  It  is  the  form  into  which  we  mould  it 
that  makes  the  essence  of  our  work.  This  form  reveals  the  knowledge, 
the  creative  power,  the  individuality  of  the  artist. 

The  work  of  Bach  is  a  summing  up  of  the  music  of  some  hundred 
and  odd  years  before  him.  His  musical  material  is  themes  and  motives 
used  by  his  predecessors.  We  can  trace  in  Bach's  music  motifs,  phrases 
which  were  also  used  by  Frescobaldi  and  many  others  among  Bach's 
predecessors.  Is  this  plagiarism?  By  no  means.  For  an  artist  it  is  not 
only  right  to  have  his  roots  in  the  art  of  some  former  times,  it  is 
a  necessity. 

Well,  in  our  case  it  is  peasant  music  which  holds  our  roots. 

The  conception  that  attributes  all  that  importance  to  the  invention 
of  a  theme  originated  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  romantic 
conception  which  values  originality  above  all. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  must  have  become  clear  that 
it  is  no  sign  of  "barrenness"  or  "incompetence"  if  a  composer  bases 
his  music  on  folk-music  instead  of  taking  Brahms  and  Schumann  as 
his  models. 

There  exists  another  conception  of  modern  music  which  seems 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  former  one. 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  full  bloom  in  a  nation's  music  than  to  steep  oneself  in 
folk-music  and  to  transplant  its  motives  into  established  musical  forms. 

This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  same  mistaken  conception  as  the  one 
discussed  above.  It  stresses  the  all-importance  of  themes  and  forgets 
about  the  art  of  formation  that  alone  can  make  something  out  of  these 
themes.  This  process  of  moulding  is  the  part  of  the  composer's  work 
which  proves  his  creative  talent. 

And  thus  we  may  say:  folk-music  will  become  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  a  country's  music  only  if  the  transplantation  of  its  motifs  is 
the  work  of  a  great  creative  talent.  In  the  hands  of  incompetent  com- 
posers neither  folk-music  nor  any  other  musical  material  will  ever 
attain  significance.  If  a  composer  has  no  talent  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  him  to  base  his  music  on  folk-music  or  any  other  music.  The  result 
will  in  every  case  be  nothing. 

Folk-music  will  have  an  immense  transforming  influence  on  music 
in  countries  with  little  or  no  musical  tradition.  Most  countries  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe;  Hungary,  too,  are  in  this  position. 

May  I,  to  conclude  my  thoughts,  by  quoting  what  Kodaly  once  said 
in  this  context  about  the  importance  of  folk-music. 

"So  little  of  written  old  Hungarian  music  has  survived  that  the 
history  of  Hungarian  music  cannot  be  built  up  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  folk-music.  It  is  known  that  folk  language  has  many 
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similarities  with  the  ancient  language  of  a  people.  In  the  same  way 
folk-music  must  for  us  replace  the  remains  of  our  old  music.  Thus,  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  it  means  more  to  us  than  to  those  peoples 
that  developed  their  own  musical  style  centuries  ago.  Folk-music 
for  these  peoples  became  assimilated  into  their  music,  and  a  German 
musician  will  be  able  to  find  in  Bach  and  Beethoven  what  we 
had  to  search  for  in  our  villages:  the  continuity  of  a  national 
musical  tradition." 


CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945 


This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2,  1944,  and  repeated 
it  December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season.  It  was  last  performed  at  these  concerts 
March  24,  1950,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,   tam-tam,   two  harps  and  strings. 

4<'T~^  HE  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so  writes  the  composer, 
JL  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song 
of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This  remark  is 
interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during  the  period 
of  recovery  from  a  serious  illness. 

He  further  explains  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
' concertanf  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  'perpetuum  mobile'-like  pas- 
sage of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and, 
especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments 
consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale 
is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built 
on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found 
in  the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments 
consecutively   introduced   in    five   pairs     (bassoons,    oboes,    clarinets, 
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flutes,  and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have 
nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  in- 
struments and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are 
recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of 
the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear 
successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  en- 
framed by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  movement  derives  from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first 
movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  movement—  'Intermezzo  interrotto* 
['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols 
'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 


H.  W.  Heinsheimer,  who,  as  representative  for  Bart6k's  publisher, 
the  G.  Schirmer  Company,  knew  him  intimately  for  years,  has  revealed 
in  detail  the  story  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  "Bela  Bartok:  A 
Personal  Memoir,"  published  in  ''Tomorrow,"  October,  1949. 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  the  sickness  that  had  gripped  Bartok  for  some 
time  seemed  noticeably  worse.  He  was  running  a  temperature.  He 
became  weaker,  more  irritable,  even  more  difficult  to  approach.  He 
had  to  cancel  lectures  and  instructed  us  not  to  book  him  for  any 
recitals  any  more;  he  was  sure  he  w^ould  be  unable  to  appear  in  public 
again.  He  turned  down  a  scientific  assignment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  university  that  made  the  offer  explained  that  he  was  welcome  to 
the  honorarium  and  could  begin  work  at  any  time,  no  matter  how 
indefinite,  in  the  future.  But  so  deeply  was  he  filled  with  his  sense  of 
responsibility  that  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  as  long  as  he  was  not 
absolutely  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  deliver  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
Sometimes  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  to  deal  with  such  a  stubborn 
display  of  principles,  which  to  him  were  inviolable. 

Serious  as  his  physical  condition  already  was,  it  seemed  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  growing  feeling  of  solitude  and  bitterness  that  had  taken 
hold  of  him.  He  saw  himself  as  a  neglected  stranger,  away  from  the 
main  flow  of  musical  activity  in  America.  Once  in  a  while  he  remem- 
bered with  bitter  nostalgia  the  days  of  his  European  past.  The  artists 
and  conductors  who  played  his  music  in  America  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  old  acquaintances,  many  of  them  former  Hungarians.  Only 
a  few  of  the  great  stars  showed  interest  in  his  music,  and  when  Yehudi 
Menuhin  played  his  "Violin  Concerto,"  Bartok  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  unexpected  attention  of  a  great  artist  that  he  wrote  a  new 
sonata  for  Menuhin. 

But  now  all  this  was  forgotten  as  the  composer  was  brooding,  sick, 
poor,  in  the  enforced  inactivity  of  a  hospital  room.  We  had  little  to 
cheer  him  up.  Small  things  didn't  matter.  There  were  no  big  ones  to 
report. 

It  was  then,  in  the  summer  of  1943,  that  something  happened  in 
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the  room  in  Doctors  Hospital  in  New  York  that  strangely  and  mysteri- 
ously resembles  an  event  in  another  sick  room,  152  years  earlier:  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  "mysterious  stranger,"  who  had  come  to 
commission  the  dying  Mozart  to  write  the  "Requiem."  This  time,  in 
streamlined  New  York,  the  messenger  was  no  mystery  man.  He  was 
a  well-clad,  elegant  gentleman  of  very  aristocratic  bearing.  His  name 
was  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  visit  came  as  an  unexpected  surprise  to  the  sick  man.  Kous- 
sevitzky was  one  of  the  conductors  who  had  never  played  any  of 
Bartok's  important  scores.  I  don't  think  that  the  two  men  had  ever  met 
before.*  The  conductor  was  alone.  He  took  a  chair,  moved  it  close  to 
the  bed,  and  began  to  explain  his  mission.  He  had  come  to  offer 
Bela  Bartok  a  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  —  a  com- 
mission carrying  $1000  and  the  assurance  of  a  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  composer  was  free  to  choose  any 
form  of  music  he  cared  to  write.  There  was  just  one  condition:  the 
score  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Natalie  Koussevitzky, 
the  conductor's  wife,  who  had  died  a  few  years  earlier  and  in  whose 
memory  the  foundation  had  been  established.  It  was  to  be  a  requiem, 
after  all. 

Koussevitzky  himself  later  told  me  the  details  of  the  conversation 
and  as  he  recalled  it  he  seemed  genuinely  moved.  Bartok,  touched  with- 


*  Bela  Bartok  played  his  First  Piano  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  February  17,  1928.  —  Ed. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Fifth  and  Last  Pair  of  Concerts 

JVednesday  Evenings  March  I2 
Saturday  Afternoon^  March  l§ 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Conducting 
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out  doubt  by  the  personal  appearance  of  the  conductor  who  could 
have  sent  a  letter  or  have  had  the  message  delivered  by  one  of  his 
countless  disciples,  declined.  He  was  much  too  sick.  He  could  not 
commit  himself.  He  could  not  accept  money  for  a  work  he  might 
never  be  able  to  write. 

The  conductor  had  been  prepared  for  just  this  situation.  Before 
the  foundation  had  decided  to  give  the  commission  to  Bartok,  friends 
of  the  composer  (Fritz  Reiner  and  Joseph  Szigeti  among  others)  had 
approached  Koussevitzky  and  the  members  of  his  board  of  trustees, 
urging  that  Bartok  be  chosen.  They  had  explained  his  precarious 
circumstances  and  the  difficulty  of  helping  the  proud  man  with 
anything  he  might  consider  as  charity.  It  had  to  be  a  real  commission, 
even  if,  due  to  Bartok's  delicate  health,  nothing  whatever  came  of  it. 

Koussevitzky  explained  that  he  was  bound  by  the  trustees'  decision. 
A  commission,  once  decided  upon,  could  not  be  taken  back.  The 
money  was  given  to  the  composer,  no  matter  whether  he  was  willing 
or  able  to  deliver  the  piece.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 
He  had,  in  fact,  under  the  rules  of  the  foundation,  already  brought 
with  him  a  check  for  $500  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  with  Bartok, 
together  with  an  official  letter  stating  the  terms  of  the  commission. 

Bartok  made  no  reply.  He  suddenly  began  talking  of  other  matters. 
He  asked  the  conductor,  almost  urgently,  to  stay  on.  The  two  men  had 
a  long  talk.  Bartok  did  most  of  the  talking,  unburdening  his  troubled 
mind.  He  covered  many  subjects  and  became  flushed  with  a  new 
and  very  touching  confidence  in  life.  It  was  almost  an  hour  later  that 
the  nurse  came  in  and  the  conductor  took  his  leave. 

Undoubtedly  the  learned  specialists,  who  attended  Bela  Bartok  in 
his  sickness  that  two  years  later  consumed  what  was  left  of  him,  will 
have  more  logical  explanations  for  the  incredible  recovery  that  set 
in  almost  immediately  after  Koussevitzky's  visit.  All  we  know  is  that 
soon  they  found  him  to  be  so  much  better  that  they  released  him 
from  the  hospital.  He  left  New  York  for  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
He  found  a  quiet  room  in  the  outskirts  where  neither  traffic  lights 
nor  radios  interfered  with  the  absolute  concentration  that  he  craved. 
At  last  he  smelled  fresh  air  again,  saw  the  sky,  felt  the  soil.  The 
Hearst  Building,  the  Fisk  Building,  the  entrance  to  the  Independent 
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Subway  station,  the  newsstand,  the  assortment  of  sweat  and  dirt  he 
had  viewed  from  his  window  on  57th  Street  were  replaced  by  flowers 
and  trees.  And  the  constantly  tormenting  screams  of  auto  horns  and 
police  sirens  were  drowned  in  memory  by  the  concert  of  birds.  Their 
cries  and  calls  can  be  heard  in  the  second  movement  of  Bartok's  "Third 
Piano  Concerto"  which  he  sketched  in  Asheville  and  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  seventeen  bars,  in  a  grim  race  with  death  in  the 
summer  of  1945.  Here  he  had  returned  to  the  sources  of  nature.  In 
the  last  pages  he  ever  wrote,  the  Hungarian,  the  European,  the  great 
citizen  of  the  world  set  a  small,  lovely  monument  to  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina.  .  . 

He  was  happy  again.  "Don't  send  me  special  delivery  letters  or  tele- 
grams," he  wrote  us,  a  few  days  after  he  had  arrived  in  Asheville.  "I 
get  all  my  mail  only  once  a  day.  Everything  is  delivered  at  the  same 

time mail,  papers,  special  deliveries,  wires.  Here,  time  makes  no 

difference."  He  had  no  piano.  Once  in  a  while  his  room  was  very  cold. 
He  went  for  walks,  always  alone.  There  was  nobody  to  talk  to,  only 
one  family  where  he  occasionally  took  a  meal  and  where  he  would 
practice  the  piano  from  time  to  time.  He  asked  us  to  send  them  a 
selection  of  his  music  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude. 

His  letters,  deviating  strangely  from  the  austerity  we  had  come  to 
expect,  sounded  almost  elated.  He  included  short  health  bulletins, 
giving  us  a  graph  of  his  morning  and  night  temperatures  with  slightly 
ironic  but  not  at  all  pessimistic  comments.  Most  important  of  all,  he 
asked  for  music  paper  — lots  of  it.  Then,  suddenly,  he  wrote  that  he 
had  completed  a  major  part  of  a  new  work  he  was  writing  for  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  was  sending  us  the  score  to  be  copied.  Soon  a  second 
and  a  final  third  batch  arrived.  It  was  the  "Concerto  for  Orchestra." 

He  did  not  return  from  Asheville  in  time  to  be  present  at  its  tumul- 
tuous premiere  in  Boston  in  December,  1944.  But  he  observed  its  im- 
mediate success,  its  acceptance  as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  our 
generation.  He  knew  that  this  time  he  had  touched  the  Rearts  of  his 
audiences,  and  he  was  present  to  hear  it  and  take  many  of  his  gentle, 
very  touching,  terribly  serious  bows  when  the  work  was  played  in 
New  York.  A  few  months  later  he  was  dead. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Brucli  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yohudi  ]\Ienuhin 

Jloydii  Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schuhe?-t  Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SliKGE  KOITSSKVJTZKY 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmnsik; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  :i61;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  ■!-'">,  "Linz";   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

.      „  E-flat,  K.  543 
Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    m    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica"  ;    Symphony   No    5,  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2.  in  G  Minor, 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  GT ;  Symphony  No.  ^^^^     (.3     jjeifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

9,  in  D  Minor,  ''Choral"  p],ony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  00  <>l'-  ^*^,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  02,  in  G,  "Ox-  y*^^^.^,^  Bolero;  Ma  ISRre  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  ^^rhuhert    Symphony     No.    8,     in    B 

Khatchatnrian    Concerto    for    Piano  Minor,  "Unjfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  Tchaikovskg  Serenade  in  C.  Op.  48; 

Symi)hony  No,  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  3G;   Svmi)hony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  l)oth  Long  Play  (33%  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  ©n  45  r.p.m.  only: 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussea'itzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

con  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 
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FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SEVENTY -FIRST     SEASON 

1951- '952 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert -master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
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Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 
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Paul  Fedorovsky 
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Clarence  Knudson 
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James  Nagy 
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Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Leo  Panasevich 
William  Waterhouse 
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Georges  Moleux 
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Henry  Greenberg 
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Henry  Freeman 
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PERSONNEL 
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Louis  Ar litres 

Robert  Karol 
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Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Miuricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
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Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  MarjoUet 

Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
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Piccolo 
George  Madsen 
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Ralph  Gomberg 
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Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 


Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 


Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 


Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 
Harold  Farberman 


Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
ANNOUNCE  THE  1952 

TANGLE  WOOD  SEASON 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL     .      BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

Six  Concerts        IN  THE  THEATRE 

Saturday  Evenings July  5  July  12        July  19 

Sunday  Afternoons July  6  July  13        July  20 

(CHARLES  MUNCH,  conducting) 

Nine  Concerts IN  THE  MUSIC  SHED 

Series  A  B  C 

Thursday  Evenings July  ^4     July  31        August    7 

Saturday  Evenings July  16     August  2    August    9 

Sunday  Afternoons July  27     August  3    August  10 

(CHARLES  MUNCH  will  conduct  in  each  Series,  Pierre  Monteux 
in  Series  A  and  B,  Leonard  Bernstein  in  Series  C) 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Munch,  Director 
(Tenth  Session:  June  ^o  —  August  lo) 

(..•..•.. •..•.•••••..•.••..•.•••••••••••.••..•••••.•.•••.••.••.•..•..•..•..•..•..••.•..•..•.••..•■. ••.•••••.••••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

For  program  announcement  address  inquiries  to 
FESTIVAL  OFFICE  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 

RCA  VICTOR  recordings  BALDWIN  PIANO 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March   12 


Program 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Mozart "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra   (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Mozart Concerto  for  Pianoforte   in  E-flat  major 

(Koechel  No.  271) 
I.    Allegro 
II.    Andantino 
III.     Rondo,  Presto  —  Minuet,  Cantabile  —  Rondo,  Presto 

intermission 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

I.    (  Tempo  molto  moderato 
II.    \  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

SOLOIST 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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'EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  score   was   dated    by   Mozart   August    lo,    1787.   The   first   performance   was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Diver timenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings  with 
winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments  which  were  more  suitable  for 
the  open  air.  They  were  mostly  written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more 
were  forthcoming.  Mozart's  light  music  for  Viennese  consumption 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets. 
"Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik"  is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for 
strings  alone  and  for  performance  in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by 
Mozart  as  of  August  10,  1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of 
''Don  Giovanni"  and  the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G 
minor.  It  was  undoubtedly  composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The 
wealthier  families  of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more 
elaborate  entertainments,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music 
played  during  those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure 
gardens.  Hostelries  of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians 
for  "Harmoniemusik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at 
table.  Mozart's  specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  as 
he  himself  labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the 
string  quartets,  with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked 
"violoncello  e  contrahasso,"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indi- 
cates a  larger  group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  pre- 
cisely worked  out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
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ently  interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  as  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 
which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (November  3,  1781)  : 

"I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31) ,  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 


♦V 


♦V 


*  Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Mtisique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776,  K.  286),  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 
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I        A  Modest  Investment  i 

Which  Pays  Good  Dividends 

Advertising  in  the  Berkshire  Festival  pub- 
hcations  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
reaches  a  minimum  audience  of  100,000  as- 
sembled from  the  entire  country  and  abroad. 

All  spaces  arranged  to  command  attention. 


♦,♦  Write  for  sample  copies  and  rates  to  the 

ADVERTISING    DEPARTME:WT 
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II  Sympbony  Hall     :     Boston  15,  Massachusetts  ^. 
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eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife) ,  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mine,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  in  E-flat  major   (Koechel  No.  271) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  January,  1777.  It  was  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  9,  1943,  when  Emma 
Boynet  was  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  horns  and  strings, 

THE  concerto  is  sometimes  called  the  "Jeunehomme"  Concerto. 
Mozart  wrote  it  for  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  a  distinguished  Parisian 
pianist  who  evidently  visited  Salzburg  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  the 
year  1777.  The  composer  encountered  the  pianist  again  when  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1778.  Mozart  wrote  her  name  in  letters  to  his  father  —  once 
as  "Mile.  Jeunehomme"  and  once  as  "Madame  Jenome."  The  name 
also  appears  as  "Jenomi,"  evidently  an  Italianization. 

Otta  Jahn  found  this  concerto  of  the  twenty-one-year-old  Mozart  re- 
markably mature  for  so  early  a  work  and  spoke  of  its  "freedom  of  form, 
breadth  of  design  and  passion  of  expression."*  The  last  phrase  he  ap- 


*  Yet  this  was  the  ninth  of  twenty-eight  listed  piano  concertos  by  Mozart ! 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty    of   the   Conservatory    includes   many   members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For    further   information,   apply    to    the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS*    INSURANCE  CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS*   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

Forgotten  Musician  and  Rare  Lady 

"TTERE'S  a  new  book  with  an  idea 
-■-  ^  that  I  applaud,"  cried  Delver 
Forfax,  avid  musical  archaeologist. 
"It's  devoted  to  forgotten  musicians. 
Good!  Let's  see  what  it  tells  of  von 
Paradis. .  .  .  Why,  she's  been  forgotten ! 

"Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies 
who  ever  lived.  She  was  a  notable 
pianist,  sang  (and  danced)  well,  com- 
posed piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  even 
operatic  works  that  actually  were 
staged.  As  a  teacher  of  piano  and  voice 
she  was  excellent.  Besides  music,  she 
could  converse  brilliantly  —  and  in  various  languages  —  on 
scientific  lore. 

"Both  as  musician  and  as  scholar,  she  was  the  talk  of  in- 
telligent society  in  her  native  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  London. 

"She  was  a  pioneer  humanitarian  in  a  field  new  in  her  time. 
For  she  donated  proceeds  of  her  concerts  to  the  first  special 
school  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  That  was  the 
school  founded  at  Paris  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  in  1784,  and  now 
grown  into  a  National  Institute.  Not  only  her  money,  but 
her  deepfelt  interest,  and  the  example  she  set  in  the  society 
in  which  she  was  so  prominent,  were  most  helpful  to  the  new 
venture. 

"As  relaxation  from  her  manifold  professional  activities, 
she  played  chess  —  with  no  little  skill. 

"And  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  from  the  age  of  five, 
was  blind !" 
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PARADIS 


plied  to  the  middle  movement,  the  Andantino,  stressing  its  "deep  and 
painful  emotion,  and  the  cantilena,  which  repeatedly  assumes  a  recita- 
tive-like character  (in  one  beautiful  climax  the  violins  are  in  imitation), 
ending  in  a  perfect  recitative."  DeWyzewa  and  Saint-Foix,  in  their 
close  study  of  the  early  Mozart,  have  singled  out  this  concerto  as  a 
remarkable  advance  in  seriousness  over  his  first  attempts  in  this  form. 
In  it,  they  say,  he  overrides  the  contemporary  "style  galant"  in  a 
higher  expressive  aim.  "The  opening  Allegro  and  the  Andantino  are 
the  plain  efforts  of  a  pianist  to  fulfill  in  his  own  medium  the  expressive 
inroads  of  Rameau  and  Gluck."  They  speak  of  the  Andantino  in  C 
minor  as  having  something  at  the  same  time  "strange  and  French,  with 
its  appealing  operatic  arioso  mingled  with  recitative  passages." 

Mozart  breaks  precedent  at  once  as  the  pianist  matches  the  orchestra 
in  the  opening  Tutti.  Indeed,  the  piano  generally  takes  the  lead  and 
command  in  this  concerto,  as  if  its  composer  wished  to  give  the  Parisian 
virtuoso  every  chance  to  take  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  opening  sub- 
ject with  its  energetic  rhythm  immediately  sets  a  tone  broad  and  serious 
for  the  young  Mozart.  The  Andantino  in  the  relative  minor  establishes 
at  once  what  the  two  French  scholars  call  an  "emotion  douloureuse/' 
The  strings  set  forth  a  plaintive  melody  con  sordino,  and  the  piano, 
after  insinuating  itself  with  delicate  embroidery  and  an  occasional 
trill,  presently  takes  the  forefront  of  attention.  Only  in  the  final  Rondo, 
a  swift  Presto,  does  dexterity  and  elaboration  for  its  own  sake  come  to 
the  fore  with  passages  for  the  crossed  hands  and  swift  running  figures. 
The  piano  proposes  the  rondo  theme  quite  alone,  the  orchestra  making 
its  entrance  at  first  only  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcement.  A  cadenza 
(with  slow  passages)  leads  back  to  the  second  entrance  of  the  rondo 
theme  and  another  piano  solo.  But  now  the  Tutti  have  more  to  do. 
Another  short  cadenza,  with  a  pause  upon  a  trill,  leads  into  a  curious 
episode,  an  interpolation  before  the  third  return  of  the  theme.  The 
music  is  marked  Minuet  (Cantabile).  The  minuet  theme  is  given  to 
the  piano  solo  at  first  and  briefly  varied.  Another  cadenza  brings  the 
conclusion  of  the  rondo  proper. 
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JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572   BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;   living  at  Jiirvenpaa 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
his  program  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  1911,  the 
"Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
"Oceanides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  off 
from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions," 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 
Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer,  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
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pression,  independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  restrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .  God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  sylnphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  lie  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  of  the  war  period  other  than  the  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 
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"My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  1 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
1  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  crystallization.  "The  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  that 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 


To  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen 
orchestrations,  lush  chromatizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  ele- 
mentary in  theme,  moderate,  almost  traditional  in  form,  spare  in 
instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  quite  featureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break 
with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of  retrogression  or  academic 
severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter 
in  hand  required,  and  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness 
created  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and  grandeur  which  no 
richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  move- 
ment, even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccount- 
able spinner  of  tones  becomes  as  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment 
or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is  alight,  vistas 
unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a 
very  similar  magic;  and  yet  Sibelius  could  never  be  called  an  imitator. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON   1951-1952 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor.  Op.  67 

III     January   16 

Debussy Excerpts   (Act  I)  from  "Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien" 

(Mystery  Play  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio) 

II  December  5 
'Gigues,"  Images  No.  1 
'Jeux,"  Poeme  Danse 

II  December  5 
HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

I     November  14 

"Pacific  231" 

IV     February  13 

Monopartita 

(First  perjormance  in  New  York)  IV      February    1  ^ 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

IV     February  13 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music  (K.  477) 

I     November  14 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E-flat  major 

(KoechelNo.  271) 

5o/of5^;  Leonard  Bernstein  V      March    12 

"Fine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for  String 

Orchestra  (K.  525) 

V  March  12 
Rachmaninoff .Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  3 

.So/owi;  MoNiQUE  De  La  Bruchollerie     IV     February   13 

Ravel "Ma   Mere   I'Oye"    ("Mother   Goose") 

Children's  Pieces 

III  January  16 
"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

IV     February  13 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  82 

V  March   12 

Stravinsky "Petrouchka,"  Ballet  Suite 

III     January   16 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I     November  14 

Wagner. Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

II     December  5 
•  Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

II     December  5 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 
II     December  5 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  December  5 

Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concerts  of  January   16  and  February  13 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  concert  of  March  12 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season   ip^i-ip^2 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Or- 
chestra this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular 
to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the  following 

pages: 


Mr.  Herbert  Abraham— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  AUison— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Evelyn  Amann— New  Jersey 
Col.  John  L.  Ames— New  York 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnstein— New  York 
Mr.  Seymour  R.  Askin— New  York 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Atkins— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Auerbach— New  York 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Baldwin,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Beal— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Beethoven  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Jr.— Illinois 
Miss  Georgina  Bennett— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger— Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Heni7  J.  Bernheim— New  York 
Miss  Molly  Berninger— Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston— Maine 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow— Maine 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham— New  York 


Mrs.  Max  Binswanger— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  Bishop— New  York 
Miss  Stella  Bishop— New  York 
Mrs.  Dexter  Blagden— New  York 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bowden— New  York 
Miss  Faith  Bowen— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Bozorth— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Bridge— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier— Riiode  Island 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot— New  York 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Carey— Connecticut 

Mrs.  James  W.  Carpenter— New  York 

Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter— Hawaii 

Mrs.  John  L.  Carter— New  Jersey 

Miss  Suzanne  Carter— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle— Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 
Chaminade  Club— Rhode  Island 
Madame  Avis  Bliven  Charbonnel— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Chard— New  York 
Miss  Mabel  Choate— New  York 
Mr.  Roger  T.  Clapp— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clever— New  York 
Mr.  Chalmers  D.  Clifton— New  York 
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Miss  Eloise  Close— New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen— New  York 
Mr.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen-New  York 
Miss  Constance  Coleman— New  York 
Mr.  Oilman  Collier— New  York 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 
Miss  Constance  Crawford— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton— 

New  York 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Albert  L.  Crowell— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  DaboU— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 

Mr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster— Rhode  Island 

Mr,  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf-Rhode  Island 

Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Dickerman— New  York 

Mr.  Frederick  Dietrich— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz— New  York 

Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Doft— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ethel  DuBois— New  York 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Florence  L.  Eccles— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 
Mr.  Dean  S.  Edmonds,  Jr.— New  Jersey 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards- 
Rhode  Island 
.  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Einstein— New  York 
Dr.  Arnold  Eisendorfer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  A.  Evans— Michigan 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Faesy— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Farnell— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  M.  Farwell— Pennsylvania 
Miss  Ellen  Faulkner— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M,  Finch,  Jr.— 

Connecticut 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitcli— 

New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 
Mrs.  Grace  A.  Fletcher— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Oscar  Foley— Washington 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster— New  York 
Mrs.  Seraphine  C.  Fowler— New  Jersey 
Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox— Connecticut 
Mr.  Morris  Fox— New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 
Miss  Helen  C.  French— Vermont 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Mary  Friedman— New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham— New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller— Rhode  Island 

Mrs,  B.  Gardner— New  York 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes— Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Gerdau— New  York 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson— Connecticut 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Glassberg— New  York 

Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 

Wm.  P.  Goldman  &  Bros.  Foundation,  Inc.— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimor  S.  Gordon— New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss— Rhode  Island 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Mr.  Fred  S.  Gottschalk— New  York 
Miss  E.  Tatiane  Gougoltz— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Greene— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenman— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough- Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Grenier— Wyoming 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Guild— New  York 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 

Miss  Anna  C.  Hallock— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
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Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer— New  York 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 

Miss  Lovvene  Harding— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy— Connecticut 

Dr.  Helen  Harris— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Anna  Hartmann— Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden— New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller-New  York 

Mrs.  David  M.  Heyman— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  Heymann— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Hill— Maine 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  Jr.— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  R.  L.  Hilliard-New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg— New  York 
Hochschild  Fund,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hodges— Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Hogue— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mr.  Franklin  Hollander— New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson— Connecticut 
Mr.  Harry  Horner— Maine 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Howard— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  Hoyt— New  York 
Mrs.  John  Hubbard— New  York 
Mrs.  James  W.  Hubbell— Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Miss  Marion  I.  Humphrey— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Humstone— Connecticut 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hunt— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt— Connecticut 
Miss  Aimee  H.  Hyman— New  York 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman— New  York 


Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham— Rl^ode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marion  R.  Irvine— New  York 
Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 


Mrs.  WilliaTn  K.  Jacobs— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho— New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis— New  York 
Miss  Frances  Jay— New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay— New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Jessup— Connecticut 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Dr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr.— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Wallace  S.  Jones— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Sylvan  L.  Joseph— New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Joslin,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  E.  Judd,  Jr.— California 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  H.  Jurow— New  Jersey 


Miss  Constance  V.  Kang— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  Karelsen,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Karrel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Klar— New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Knapp— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Knopf— New  York 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koenig— California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer— New  York 


Mrs.  George  LaBalme— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd-Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Landers— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane— New  York 

Mrs.  Max  Lasko— New  York 

Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Leavy— New  York 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Lee— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Lenom— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mr.  Marks  Levine— New  York 

Dr.  Nathan  Levitt— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Levy— New  York 

Mr.  Richard  Lewinsohn— New  York 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Willoughby  Little  Foundation— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Lockwood— New  York 
Edwin  Loewy  Foundation,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Famsworth  Loomis— New  York 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Lucille  Loseke— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lounsbery— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Madeline  M.  Low— New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  Lowell— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Lumb— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Lyeth— Nebraska 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — tvith  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 


fi61 


CUesMmck 


Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
'the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  Z>, 

"London''* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  l)oth  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 


IE  ON 


i^Vfa^fefe 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Continued) 


Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ehiiore  B.  Magnus— New  York 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Gary  Magruder— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Mandeville— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfieldr-Georgia 
Mrs.  Gwendoline  Manuel— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimer  Marcus— New  York 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine— New  York 
Miss  Elaine  Marzullo— Ohio 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.G. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Mather- 
New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Mattice— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 
Mrs.  Edgar  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Maylahn— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean— New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  McKelvey,  Jr.— 

New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 
Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— Hong  Kong 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B.  McNeill- 
Connecticut 
The  Rev.  Everett  W.  McPhillips— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 
Miss  Cecille  L.  Meeker— Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mrs,  Van  S.  Merle-Smith— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Merriam— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr.  Norbert  M.»Milair— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  y.  Miller— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  R.  b.  Moffett— New  York 
Miss  J.  Edith  Monahan— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Montgomery— Pennsylvania 
Colonel  John  C.  Moore— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 
Miss  Alice  L.  Morse— New  York 
Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen— Connecticut 
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Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 

Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Vernon  Munroe— New  York 

Miss  Linda  Musser— Iowa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Nasher— Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Roy  Newberger— New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger— 

New  York 
New  York  Community  Trust— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Nichols— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  Nicholson— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson— 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon— New  York 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn— Ncav  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher— New  York 

Miss  Jean  T.  Palmer— New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Hilda  M.  Peck— Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Perlman— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Max  Pick— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  R.  J.  Plan  ten —Vermont 

Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton— Connecticut 

Mr.  C.  B.  Podmaniczky— Missouri 

Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Powell— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  Presbrey— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan— New  York 

Dr.  H.  L.  Rachlin— New  York 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 
Mrs.  George  Relyea— New  York 
Mrs.  John  Harsen  Rhoades— New  York 
Mrs.  K.  N.  Rhoades— New  York 
Miss  Virginia  Rice— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  Richards— Washington,  D.G. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Richmond— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Rich ter— New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 
Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire 


FRIENDS   OF   THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Continued) 


Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers- 
Rhode  Island 
Miss  Winifred  Rogers— New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  Ron icker— Ohio 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  Rosenthal— New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin— New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  S,  Russell— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant— New  York 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Norman  Salit— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesus  M.  Sanroma— 

Puerto  Rico 
Miss  Sadie  Scherr— New  York 
Mrs.  David  Scheyer— Michigan 
Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Schwartz— Illinois 
Miss  Katharine  Scott— New  York 
Miss  Sarah  Scott— New  York 
Miss  May  Seeley— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  Seeman— New  York 
Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr— New  York 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias— Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Reinhard  Siedenburg— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lucile  Singleton— New  York 
Mrs.  Donald  E.  Smith— New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Smith— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 
Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Solomon— New  York 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 
Miss  Anna  Steams— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 
Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 
Mr,  Julius  Steiner- New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert— New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Stein  way —New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 
Mr.  Marcel  H.  Stieglitz— New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Lynn  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  Yorit 
Miss  Jeanette  Straugham— New  Hampshire 


Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus— New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifler— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 
Dr.  George  T.  Strodl— New  York 
Mrs.  James  R,  Strong— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Sunderland— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Surrey— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Sverdlick— New  York 

Mrs,  Royal  C.  Taft— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Talley,  3rd— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Tanham— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  R,  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey— Maine 
Miss  G,  W,  Treadwell— Maine 
Miss  Ruth  Tripp— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood- New  York 
Miss  Alice  Tully— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Turnbull— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte— New  York 
Mrs.  George  S.  Van  Schaick— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  Varkell— New  York 
Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon— Rhode  Islatid 
Miss  Emily  Vivian— New  York 
Edwin  C.  and  Florence  G.  Vogel  Fund,  Inc.— 
New  York 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wagner— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Walker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wallers tein— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter— New  York 
Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland— Maine 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Waxberg— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 
Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  and  Mrs,  Joseph  B,  Webber- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Weeks— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems— New  York 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Weinland— 

New  York 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg— Rhode  Island 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA     (Concluded) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Wheeler— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Whipple— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  E.  White— New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Anna  U.  Wilcox— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Morton  Wild— New  York 
Mr.  Irwin  Wile— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  Willstatter— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow— New  York 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Withington— Connecticut 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood— Rhode  Island    - 


Mr.  Frederic  E.  Wood— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Woodman— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mabel  Woolsey— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wrubel-New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 


Mrs.  Henry  Melvin  Young— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  LeRoy  Young- 
New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Zacher— Connecticut 
Mr.  Saul  Zarchen— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Zia— New  York 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollment  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1952,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

1  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

■ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1951-1952  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current   support   of   the   Orchestra,    covered   by   check   herewith   or 

payable  on . » 

Name 

Address 
Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  15 


Program 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Beethoven String  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor.  Op.  131 

(Performed  by  the  String  Orchestra) 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  espressivo 

Allegro  molto  vivace 

Allegro  moderate 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  cantabile 

Presto 

Adagio  quasi  un  poco  andante 

Allegro 

(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Berg "Der  Wein,"  Concert  Aria 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  'The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.     Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps 
II.     Dance  of  the  Sylphs 
III.     Hungarian  March  (Rakoczy) 


SOLOIST 

PATRICIA  NEWAY 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of   these  programs   is  available  at   the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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STRING  QUARTET  IN  C-SHARP  MINOR,  Op.  131 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1826,  this  Quartet  was  published  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Baron  von  Stutterheim. 

The  Quartet  was  performed  by  the  string  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  January  15,  1937,  when  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted. 

THE  composition  of  the  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor  is  attributed  to  Jan- 
uary, 1826,  mainly  on  account  of  a  notation  of  the  theme  of  the 
opening  fugue  in  a  conversation  book  of  December,  1825,  ^^^  ^^  the 
variation  theme  in  January,  together  with  a  suggestion  of  Schuppan- 
zigh  in  that  month  that  something  of  the  new  work  be  played  over. 
Unless  Schindler  was  mistaken,  the  Quartet  was  never  performed  while 
its  composer  lived. 

Holz  has  related  having  once  said  to  Beethoven  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Quartet  in  B-flat  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Beethoven  replied: 
"Each  in  its  way.  Art  demands  of  us  that  we  shall  not  stand  still.  You 
will  find  a  new  manner  of  voice  treatment,  and  thank  God  there  is 
less  lack  of  fancy  than  ever  before."  At  a  later  time  he  declared  the 
C-sharp  minor  Quartet  to  be  his  greatest.  When  the  manuscript  was 
delivered  to  Schott  and  Sons  in  August,  the  publishers  were  much 
upset  to  find  this  inscription  upon  it  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
''Zusammengestohlen  aus  Verschiedenem  diesem  und  jenem"  ("A  put- 
ting together  of  various  stolen  odds  and  ends").  Unable  to  perceive 
that  the  remark  and  not  the  score  itself  was  Beethoven's  little  joke, 
they  wrote  to  him  in  alarm,  and  had  to  be  explicitly  reassured  that 
it  was  really  "brand-new."  Beethoven  received  eighty  ducats  for  the 
Quartet.  It  was  published  shortly  after  his  death.  The  dedication  was 
to  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  Lieutenant  Fieldmarshall,  who  had  won  the 
composer's  gratitude  by  finding  a  place  for  the  wayward  nephew  Karl 
in  his  regiment. 

The  C-sharp  minor  Quartet  has  seven  numbered  "movements," 
played  without  break.  Yet  the  traditional  four  movement  scheme  is 
still  discernible  in  it,  and  was  again  explicitly  used  by  Beethoven  in 
the  final  .Quartet  in  F  major,  which  followed.  The  Ninth  Symphony 
of  1823  ^^^  ^ts  ^o^^  movements,  though  greatly  extended,  and  bent 
to  new  purposes.  Its  finale  moved  boldly  into  a  new  and  experimental 
world.  But  this  was  his  last  orchestral  work,  and  he  turned  to  the 
string  quartet,  writing  five  of  them  in  the  three  years  that  remained 
of  his  life.  A  restless  spirit  to  the  end,  he  may  have  found  the  massed 
forces  of  the  great  choral  finale  cumbersome  to  his  questing  and  im- 
provisatory mood.  Four  stringed  voices  could  be  plastic  and  obedient 
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to  the  drift  of  his  musical  thoughts,  by  turn  searching,  whimsical, 
imperious,  but  above  all,  unconfined  by  strictures  of  custom.  In  the 
five  last  Quartets  the  voice  movement  and  the  sequence  of  discourse 
took  their  own  way,  not  arbitrarily,  but  as  by  some  inner  compul- 
sion —  an  undefinable  law  of  Beethoven's  art  which  left  his  circle  of 
friends  and  his  immediate  posterity  more  than  a  little  bewildered,  but 
which  time  has  proved  to  have  a  basis  far  removed  from  wilful  caprice. 

There  was  no  formal  justification  for  this  quartet  by  any  workable 
rule  of  procedure  in  the  year  1826  —  or  for  many  years  after.  Any  other 
composer  attempting  a  quartet  in  seven  "movements,"  each  taking  its 
own  independent  course,  would  indeed  have  produced  a  compilation 
of  "odd  bits  from  here  and  there,"  such  as  Beethoven  jokingly  called 
the  score.  Another  could  not  have  had  Beethoven's  peculiar  integrat- 
ing purpose,  clearly  felt  but  difficult  to  define,  in  the  C-sharp  minor 
Quartet  —  save  for  its  jointure  into  an  unbroken  whole.  Beethoven 
alone  could  have  been  so  profligate  with  his  thematic  thoughts,  reveal- 
ing a  new  profusion  of  them  in  each  episode,  often  passing  them  by 
with  little  or  no  development.  Vincent  d'Indy  finds  the  architecture 
of  the  work  "surprising  in  its  marvelous  equilibrium,  established  ac- 
cording to  the  cadence  formula  of  the  tonality  of  C-sharp  minor."* 
He  notes  that  Beethoven  "resuscitates,  in  charming  fashion,  the  suite 
type"  in  the  D  major  vivace  which  follows  the  fugue,  while  not  until 
the  advent  of  the  finale  does  the  first-movement  form  appear,  "evoking 
melodically  the  subject  of  the  initial  fugue." 

The  seven  numbered  movements  are  easily  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
conventional  four.  The  opening  fugue,  which  far  exceeds  in  length  and 
importance  any  usual  introduction,  can  be  taken  as  an  introduction. 
The  following  Allegro  molto  vivace  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
movement,  the  eleven  bars  of  the  Allegro  moderato  as  a  bridge  passage 
with  a  cadenza  leading  into  the  Andante  with  variations,  the  fully  de- 
veloped slow  movement.  The  Presto  is  distinctly  a  scherzo;  the  Adagio 
of  twenty-eight  bars,  another  episode,  bringing  a  short  relief  of  slow 
tempo  between  the  swift  scherzo  movement  and  the  Allegro  finale 
which  follows. 

In  the  unfolding  of  the  great  fugue,  the  process  of  the*  intellect  is 
always  subservient  to  that  of  the  heart.  It  is  long  and  devious,  but 
sustained,  constantly  revelatory.  Strangely  enough,  this  was  Beethoven's 
only  fugue  in  slow  tempo.  The  sorrowful  mood  is  dispelled  by  the 
Allegro  molto  vivace  in  a  bright  D  major  —  "the  return  to  life,"  Paul 
Bekker  has  called  it,  "to  joyful  thought  and  emotion,  an  incarnatiis 
est  in  the  human  rather  than  the  religious  sense."  A  bridge  of  a  few 
measures  with  a  violin  cadenza  introduces  the  long  slow  movement, 
Andante  molto  cantahile,  in  a  peaceful  A  major.  The  variations 
are  another  marvel  of  melodic  resource,  the  theme  much  trans- 
formed —  often  disappearing  altogether.  The  Presto  (in  E  major) 
is  closer  to  the  orthodoxy  of  a  scherzo.  The  brief  adagio  introducing 
the  last  movement  is  another  gentle  hymn  of  faith,  contemplative, 
giving  that  pause  of  mystery  with  which  Beethoven  would  linger  over 
a  pending  disclosure.  The  final  allegro  is  brilliant  and  jubilant.  It 
has  the  impulse  of  militant  triumph  which  recalls  the  -finale  of  the 


*"(1)     Tonic;     (2)     Subdominant ;     (3)     Relative    of    the    subdominant ;     (4)     Relative;     (5) 
Dominant;  (6)  Tonic." 


"Eroica,"  and,  still  more  closely,  the  march  episode  in  the  finale  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Needless  to  say,  the  C-sharp  minor  Quartet  and  its  companions,  the 
dreamings  of  a  spirit  alone  and  apart,  did  not  have  any  direct  or 
external  influence  upon  musical  form  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
structure  of  four  distinct  movements  persisted,  with  only  occasional 
modifications.  But  certain  composers,  notably  Wagner,  found  in  the 
C-sharp  minor  Quartet  an  inner  source  of  inspiration.  Wagner  super- 
vised a  performance  of  it  by  the  Quartet  Union  at  Zurich  in  1855,  and 
when  in  1871  he  wrote  his  essay  on  Beethoven  for  the  occasion  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  he  enlarged  the  brief 
explanation  of  the  C-sharp  minor  Quartet  which  he  had  written  at 
Ziirich.  He  referred  to  it  as  a  "tone  poem"  which  might  be  taken  to 
illustrate  "a  veritable  day  from  Beethoven's  inmost  life."  Attempting 
to  elucidate  his  idea,  he  offered  a  suggestive  description  in  the  form 
of  a  "skeleton  outline."  If  the  reader  cannot  always  subscribe  to  the 
images  which  this  "absolute"  music  awoke  in  an  artist  to  whom  all 
music  must  have  a  verbal  meaning,  he  will  respect  them  as  springing 
from  a  deep  and  searching,  an  inmost  realization  of  the  score. 

"The  long  opening  Adagio,  surely  the  saddest  thing  ever  said  in 
notes,  I  would  term  the  awakening  on  the  dawn  of  a  day  'that  in  its 
whole  long  course  shall  ne'er  fulfill  one  wish,  not  one'  [Goethe's 
Taust'].  Yet  it  is  like  a  penitential  prayer,  a  communing  with  God 
in  firm  belief  of  the  Eternal  Goodness.  The  inward  eye  then  traces 
the  consoling  vision  (Allegro ,  6-8),  perceptible  by  it  alone,  in  which 
that  longing  becomes  a  sweet  but  plaintive  playing  with  itself;  the 
image  of  the  inmost  dream  takes  waking  form  as  a  loveliest  remem- 
brance. And  now  (with  the  short,  transitional  moderato)  it  is  as  if  the 
master,  grown  conscious  of  his  art,  were  settling  to  work  at  his  magic; 
its  resummoned  force  he  practices  (Andante,  2-4)  on  the  raising  of 
one  graceful  figure,  the  blessed  witness  of  inherent  innocence,  to  find 
a  ceaseless  rapture  in  that  figure's  never-ending,  never-heard-of  trans- 
formation by  the  prismatic  changes  of  the  everlasting  light  he  casts 
thereon.  Then  we  seem  to  see  him,  profoundly  gladdened  by  himself, 
direct  his  radiant  glances  to  the  outer  world  (Presto,  2-2);  once  more 
it  stands  before  him  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  all  shining  with  his 
inner  joy,  it  is  as  though  he  heard  the  native  accents  of  the  appear- 
ances that  move  before  him  in  a  rhythmic  dance,  now  blithe,  now 
blunt  (derh).  He  looks  on  Life,  and  seems  to  ponder  (short  Adagio, 
3-4)  how  to  set  about  the  tune  for  Life  itself  to  dance  to;  a  brief  but 
gloomy  brooding,  as  if  the  master  were  plunged  in  his  soul's  pro- 
foundest  dream.  One  glance  has  shown  him  the  inner  essence  of  the 
world  again;  he  wakes,  and  strikes  the  strings  into  a  dance  the  like 
whereof  the  world  had  never  heard  (Allegro  finale).  It  is  the  dance 
of  the  whole  world  itself;  wild  joy,  the  wail  of  pain,  love's  transport, 
utmost  bliss,  grief,  frenzy,  riot,  suffering;  the  lightning  flickers,  thun- 
ders growl;  and  above  it  the  stupendous  fiddler  who  bans  and  bends 
it  all,  who  leads  it  haughtily  from  whirlwind  into  whirlpool,  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  —  he  smiles  at  himself,  for  to  him  this  sorcery  was 
the  merest  play.  And  night  beckons  him.  His  day  is  done  —  "  * 

*  Translation  by  William  Ashton  Ellis. 
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"DER  WEIN,"  Concert  Aria 
By  Alban  Berg 

Born  in  Vienna,  February  9,  1885;  died  there,  December  24,  1935 


"Der  Wein,"  Konzert  Arie  rnit  Orchester,  completed  in  the  summer  of  1929,  was 
published  in  1930,  and  performed  on  June  4  of  that  year  at  Konigsberg,  when 
Hermann  Scherchen  conducted  and  Ruzena  Herlinger,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedi- 
cated, first  sang  the  solo  part.  There  was  a  performance  by  the  League  of  Composers 
in  New  York,  in  January,  1936. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  alto  saxophone,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra  bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones  and  tuba,  piano,  harp, 
glockenspiel,  timpani,  bass  drum,  small  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  tarn 
tam,  large  gong,  and  strings. 

THE  text  of  Stefan  George,  which  Alban  Berg  set,  is  a  translation  of 
Le  Vin  by  Baudelaire  (a  vocal  score  is  published  with  an  alternate 
French  text).  It  is  a  succession  of  three  poems,  musically  conceived  as 
a  unit,  and  performed  without  break.  The  first  is  Die  Seele  des  Weines 
(L'Ame  du  vin),  in  which  the  soul  of  wine,  dormant  in  the  bottle, 
is  released  as  the  cork  is  drawn.  In  Der  Wein  der  Liehenden  (Le  vin 
des  amants) ,  wine  becomes  the  intoxicant  of  love;  in  Der  Wein  des 
Einsamer  (Le  vin  du  solitaire),  it  becomes  the  inspiration  of  the  poet 
alone  with  his  dreams. 

Die  Seele  des  Weines* 
(The  soul  of  wine  sang  in  its  cask:  "My  soul,  imprisoned,  yearns 
for  man  in  a  song  of  light  and  brotherhood  I  Well  I  know  the  toil  that 
went  into  my  growing  and  pressing,  and  I  am  grateful.  For  I  rejoice 
in  the  throat  of  the  work-spent  man  and  I  prefer  his  warm  breast 
to  my  cold  cellar.  You  will  praise  me  and  be  happy.  I  shall  kindle 
the  eyes  of  your  wife,  give  strength  to  your  son  and  make  his  muscles 
supple.  I  fall  like  a  precious  seed  divinely  sown,  only  to  spring,  a  rare 
flower,  in  the  poet's  heart!") 

Des  Weines  Geist  begann  im  Fass  zu  singen: 
Mensch  teurer  Ausgestossener  dir  soil 
Durch  meinen  Engenkerker  durch  erklingen 
Ein  Lied  von  Licht  und  Briiderliebe  voll. 

Ich  weiss:  am  sengendheissen  Bergeshange 

Bei  Schweiss  und  Muhe  nur  gedeih  ich  recht 

Da  meine  Seele  ich  nur  so  empfange 

Doch  bin  ich   niemals  undankbar  und  schlecht. 


*  The  text  of  Baudelaire  opens  as  follows :  Un  soir,  Vdme  du  vin  chantait  dans  sea  houteilles : 
"Homme,  vera  toi  je  pousae,  6  cher  diaherite,  sous  ma  priaon  de  verre  et  m,ea  cires  vermeilles, 
un  chant  plein  de  lumiere  et  de  fraternity !" 
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Uiid  dies  bereitet  mir  die  grosste  Labc 
Wenn  eines  Aibeitmatten  Mund  mich  hiill 
Sein  heisser  Schlund  wild  mir  zum  siissen  Grabe 
Das  mehr  als  kalte  Keller  mir  gefallt. 

Du  horst  den  Sonntagsang  aus  frohem  Schwarme 
Nun  kehrt  die  Hoffnung  prickelnd  in  mich  ein 
Du  stiilpst  die  Armel  stiitzest  beide  Arme 
Du  wirst  mich  preisen  und  zufrieden  sein. 

Ich  mache  deines  Weibes  Augen  heiter 
Und  deinen  Sohne  leih  ich  frische  Kraft 
Ich  bin  fiir  diesen  zarten  Lebensstreiter 
Das  Oel  das  Fechtern  die  Gewandheit  schafFt. 

Und  du  erhalst  von  diesem  Pflanzenseime 

Das  Gott  der  ewige  Samann  niedergiesst 

Damit  in  deiner  Brust  die  Dichtung  keime 

Die  wie  ein  seltner  Baum  zum  Himmel  spriesst. 

Der  Wein  der  Liebenden 

(The  Wine  of  the  Lovers:  We  are  in  a  boundless  space,  untrammeled, 
and  wine  shall  be  our  steed  towards  a  fairy  heaven!  Two  angels,  tor- 
tured, we  flee  into  the  crystal  blue  of  morning!  Balancing  on  our  wings, 
filled  with  one  joy,  together  we  shall  hasten  toward  the  paradise  of  my 
dreams!) 

Priichtig  ist  heute  die  Weite 

Strange  und  Sporen  beiseite 

Reiten  wir  auf  dem  Wein 

In  den  Feenhimmel  hineini 

Engel  fiir  ewige  Dauer 
Leidend  im  Fieberschauer 
Durch  des  Morgens  blauen  Kristall 
Fort  in  das  leuchtende  All! 

Wir   lehnen   uns   weich   auf   den   Fliigel 
Des  Windes  der  eilt  ohne  Ziigel 
Beide  voU  gleicher  Lust. 

Lass  Schwester  uns  Brust  an  Brust 
Fliehn  ohne  Rast  und  Stand 
In  meiner  Triiumc  Land! 

Der  Wein  des  Einsamen 

(The  Wine  of  the  Solitary:  The  glance  of  a  light  woman  like 
moonbeams  dancing  on  a  lake;  the  last  coins  on  a  gaming  table;  the 
bold  kiss  of  frail  Adeline;  the  dying,  throbbing  note  of  a  violin  —all 
these  cannot  equal  your  healing  and  inspiring  power.  You  give  the 
poet  hope,  youthful  life,  and  pride,  the  envy  of  beggary,  which  makes 
us  triumphant  and  like  God.) 
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Der  sonderbare  Blick  der  leichten  Frauen 
Der  auf  uns  gleitet  wie  dass  weisse  Licht 
Des  Mondes  auf  bewegter  Wasserschicht 
Will  er  im   Bade  sein   Schonheit  schauen. 

Der  letzte  Thaler  an  dem  Spielertisch 

Ein  frecher  Kuss  der  hageren  Adeline 

Erschlaffenden  Gesang  der  Violine 

Der  wie  der  Menschheit  femes  Qualgezisch  — 

Mehr  als   dies  alles  schatz  ich   tiefe  Flasche 
Den  starken  Balsam  den  ich  aiis  dir  nasche 
Und  der  des  frommen  Dichters  Miidheit  bannt. 

Du  giebst  ihm  Hoffnung  liebe  Jugendkraft 
Und  stolz  dies  Erbteil  aller  Bettlerschaft 
Der  uns  zu  Helden  macht  und  Gottverwandt. 

A  mating  of  "allegorical  melancholy  and  trivial  levity,"  Willi  Reich 
has  called  it,*  of  the  spirit  laboriously  conjured  from  its  flask,  of 
the  boldly  importunate  music  of  the  tango,  of  the  brooding  soul- 
sound  of  the  recluse."  The  tango  allusion  is  found  in  the  first  poem 
and  the  last,  where  the  composer  brings  in  strains  of  the  music  hall, 
and  a  popular  dance  of  the  period.  The  special  identification  of  body 
and  spirit,  the  way  of  linking  realism  and  idealism,  is  characteristic 
of  a  certain  kind  of  late  romanticism.  It  is  also  found  in  Wedekind's 
Erdgeist  and  Biichse  der  Pandora,  which  Berg  was  shortly  to  set  as 
his  opera  Lulu,  but  which  he  never  completed. 

Willi  Reich,  an  advocate  of  the  twelve-tonal  system  in  general  and 
Berg  in  particular,  considers  that  in  this  work  "Berg  reveals  the  first 
indication  of  a  new  tendency,  namely  to  check  his  advance,  after  the 
earlier  works,  in  the  expression  of  individual  feeling,  and  to  seek  out 
again  and  interpret  universal  experiences. 

"In  the  opening  verse,  the  voice  of  Wine  reveals  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  mankind  to  the  poet.  The  "Soul"  of  wine  here  represents  his 
own  strength,  by  which  he  is  bound  to  mankind.  The  power  of  Wine 

*  Modern  Music,  April,  1930. 
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to  free  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to  develop  and  thus  gain  a  cer- 
tain identity  with  the  love-life,  is  the  subject  of  the  second  section, 
which  portrays  a  dual  flight  into  eternity  on  the  wings  of  wine. 
Wine  as  a  consolation  for  material  and  spiritual  loneliness  and  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  fear  of  divinity  is  the  subject  of  the  verses  that 
close  the  series  of  poems,  which  then  return  to  the  introductory  voice. 

"The  Aria  is  introduced  by  an  orchestral  prelude,  in  which  the 
fermenting  of  wine  in  the  cask  is  indicated  by  a  bubbling  figure  in 
the  bass  set  against  muffled,  extended  chords  in  the  wind  instruments. 
A  progression  of  fourths  brings  a  gradual  transition  to  the  chief  theme, 
a  calm  melodic  line  which  evokes  the  call  of  the  Soul  of  Wine.  To 
represent  the  stimulus  of  the  juice  of  the  wine,  the  musical  develop- 
ment grows  more  lively.  Syncopated  patterns  in  the  brasses  enter  in  a 
crescendo;  a  tango  tempo,  with  the  characteristic  fourths  in  the  piano 
accompaniment,  and  the  melancholy  sixths  of  the  saxophone  solo, 
develop  a  picture  of  the  erotic  effects  of  wine.  A  mighty  crescendo 
mounts  to  a  powerful  climax,  to  be  followed  by  the  second  part, 
zartbewegt  and  shimmering,  which  paints  in  the  most  delicate  colors 
what  amounts  to  an  erotic  intoxication. 

"After  a  diminuendo  to  ppp  in  the  violins,  a  portion  of  the  second 
division  recurs  note  for  note,  saving  as  a  transition  to  the  closing 
section,  in  which  the  theme  of  the  orchestral  prelude  is  again  taken 
up,  thus  endowing  the  aria  with  the  form  of  a  three  part  song.  The 
reflections  of  the  lovely  souls  are  compellingly  set  forth  by  reminiscences 
from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  first  section.  A  powerful  crescendo 
for  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a  slow  diminuendo  resembling  a  coda, 
brings  the  work  to  its  close. 

"The  multitude  of  figures  that  is  entwined  in  this  apotheosis  of  the 
power  of  wine  is  really  astonishing  when,  on  more  detailed  study,  we 
realize  that  the  important  musical  events  all  arise  from  the  following 
twelve  series: 

D  E  F  G  A  B-flat  D-flat  G-flat  A-flat  C  B  D  sharp.* 

"Here  we  have  a  fine  example  of  an  artistic  attitude  that  finds  in  the 
economic  shaping  of  given  material  the  highest  goal  and  the  incentive 
of  achieving  mastery.  Even  the  figure  of  the  twelve-tone  series  given 
above  shows  itself  suitable  for  a  song  form  to  be  developed  in  a 
cantabile  line  which  may  be  considered  as  an  "aria."  The  scale-like 
course  of  the  first  half  furthers  the  construction  of  such  lines,  and  the 
building  up  of  chords  in  thirds.  An  absence  of  augmented  and 
diminished  intervals  heightens  the  singability  of  the  work,  which  makes 
unusual  demands  of  dramatic  and  emotional  skill  on  the  singer." 

[copyrighted! 

*  The  series  is  in  rising  scale,  beginning  with  D  (below  the  staff)  and  dropping  a  fifth  from 
D-flat  to  G-flat.  The  singer's  first  phrase  is  this  sequence  of  notes.  —  Ed. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON   1951-1952 


Bartok Concerto  for  Viola   and  Orchestra 

So/o»L- William  Primrosi.  Ill     January    19 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 
IV     February   16 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  ^^,  Op.  72 

I  November  17 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

II  December  5 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

II  December  5 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major.  Op.  36 
IV     February   iG 

String  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor.  Op.  131   (String  Orchestra) 

V  March  15 

Berg "Der  Wein,"  Concert  Aria 

So/owi:  Patricia  Nkway  V     March   15 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

V  March   15 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

I     November  17 

Foss Piano  Concerto  No.   2 

5o/ow/;  LuKAs  Foss  I     November  17 

(First  perfonnance  in  New  York) 

HiNDEMiTH "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis" 

III  January   19 

Mozart Violin  Concerto  in  G  major,  K.  216 

5o/ow^- Arthur  Grumiaux  IV      February   16 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 
III     January   19 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"    ("The  Rite  of 

Spring")  Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 
•  II     December  5 

Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 
Allegorical  Ballet 

III      [anuary  19 

Pn  rre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  Deceml)er  8 

Erm  ST  Ansermet  conducted  the  concerts  of  January  19  and  February  16 

Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  concert  of  March  15 

[SO] 


PATRICIA  NEWAY 


I 


Patricia  Neway,  born  in  New  York,  studied  at  the  Mannes  School. 
She  was  in  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
the  summer  of  1946.  In  the  season  following  she  sang  the  part  of 
the  Greek  Chorus  in  Britten's  The  Rape  of  Lucretia  on  Broadway. 
In  1950  she  sang  the  part  of  Magda  Sorel  in  Menotti's  The  Consul 
in  New  York  and  later  in  Paris  and  London.  This  season  she  sang 
it  in  French  in  Paris.  She  has  sung  in  The  Dybbuk  and  in  Cavalleria 
Rusticana  with  the  New  York  City  Opera. 


THREE   EXCERPTS   from   the   "DAMNATION   OF   FAUST," 

Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

("Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and 

"Rakoczy  March") 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz  composed  his  Dramatic  Legend  in  1845  and  1846.  The  first  performance 
was  at  the  Opera-Coinique  in  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  Cantata  was  first  per- 
formed in  America  February  12,  1880,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it 
in  New  York. 

Berlioz  based  his  text  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  "Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 
and  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tympani  (two  players),  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
tympani,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  "March"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tympani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  "Minuet  des  Toilets"  and  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes,"  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  "La  Damiiation  de  Taust/'  are  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
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sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuet  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  ''Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 

Berlioz  tells  in  his  Memoirs  how  he  wrote  the  "March"  in  Vienna, 
in  one  night,  upon  the  Hungarian  air  "Rakoczy,"  which  he  had 
recently  heard:  "The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  at  Pesth  made 
me  resolve  to  introduce  it  into  Faust,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  placing 
my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  act,  and  making  him 
present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.  A  German 
critic  considered  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  have  made  Faust 
travel  in  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why,  and  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  bring  him  in  in  any  other  direction  if  it  would 
have  benefited  the  piece.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's 
plot,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Other  German  critics  took  up  the  same  thesis,  and  attacked  me  with 
even  greater  violence  about  my  modifications  of  Goethe's  text  and 
plot,  just  as  though  there  were  no  other  Faust  but  Goethe's,  and  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  set  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  to  music  without 
altering  its  arrangement.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  answer  them  in  the 
preface  to  the  'Damnation  of  Faust.'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
I  was  never*  reproached  about  the  book  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  which 
is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism!" 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Briich  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehncli  Menuhiu 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Kottssevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtrausik ; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in    C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in    C,    K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "L,inz" ;   Symphony  No.  .'it),  in 

„     .      „  E-flat,  K.  543 
Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    m    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica"  ;    Symphony   No.   5,  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  Qp     gg     Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  pl,ony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  OP-  ^7,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ji^^el  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert     Symphony    No.    8,     in     B 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48: 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  .36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33%  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  nre  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only: 

CiiAULEs  MriNdi  conducting:  lieetJioren,  "Oratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz^ 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Leonard  Bernstein, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 

within  the  reach  of  all. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
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Paul  Cherkassky 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  3,  Op.  72 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year  1806  for  the  second 
production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  Fidelio 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that 
brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most 
dear  to  me."  The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years 
of  his  life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until 
1814  when  he  made  the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he 
struggled  intermittently  with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  de- 
tail with  intensive  application.  They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest 
products  of  his  genius.  Between  the  Fidelio  sketches  are  the  work- 
ings out  of  the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  Corio- 
lanus  Overture  and  Egmont  music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano 
concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no 
one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera,  constructing  it  scene  by 
scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He 
was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of  the 
theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic  instincts  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which  singers  and  "action" 
require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the  modification  of 
his  first  conception  to  the  ways  and  practicabilities  of  the  stage. 
The  record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote  for 
the  opera  show  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production 
of  Fidelio  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the 
superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  Leonore  No.  2.* 
When  he  rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  year 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore,"  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  ("Lionore,  ou  V Amour  Conjuodl")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written 
the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liehe."  "Leonore"  was 
considered  ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
was  Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process 
of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title  "Leonore"  restored. 
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following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved 
too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra. Beethoven  did  indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in 
his  subject,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to 
play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it 
different  stress,  a  greater  and  more  rounded  symphonic  develop- 
ment. The  result  was  the  so-called  Leonore  No.  3.  When  again  the 
opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814, 
Beethoven  realized  that  his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out 
of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical 
theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  known  as  the  Fidelio  over- 
ture, since  it  was  publicly  accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera. 
There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to  Leonore 
No.  1.  This  was  discovered  and  performed  the  year  after  Bee- 
thoven's death,  and  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  it  was  an 
early  attempt,  rejected  by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the 
initial  performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief,  based  upon 
his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  different  versions  of  the  opera, 
and  upon  the  assertion  of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  over  an 
overture  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside  as 
"too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  put  forth  the  upsetting  theory  that 
this  posthumous  overture  was  the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for 
an  intended  performance  at  Prague  in  1808,  a  performance  which 
never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketches,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  judicious  Thayer,  supporting  the  two  authorities,  created  a 
fortress  of  scholarship  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  This  of  course 
would  place  the  debated  "No.  1"  as  actually  the  third  in  order,  a 
point  of  view  highly  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  set  forth  the 
evolution  of  the  three  overtures  from  this  simpler  posthumous  one. 
Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul  Bekker  (1912)  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  "No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was  originally  supposed 
to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  took  the  same  stand,  citing  as 
additional  authority  Josef  Braunstein's  "excellent  work,  Beethoven*s 
Leonore-OuvertiXren,  eine  historisch-stilkritische  Untersuchung  (1927), 
which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the  errors  in  which,  following 
Seyfried  and  Nottebohm,  criticism  had  become  entangled."  This  is 
a  convenient  theory,  supported  by  the  character  of  the  music  itself, 
and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  arguments  that  Beethoven  could  have 
shortly  followed  his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  compromise, 
whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre  orchestra,  or  for 
any  other  reason.  The  "Fidelio"  Overture  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  was  no  compromise,  for  it  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a 
serviceable  theatre  overture,  preparing  the  hearer  for  the  opening 
scene  of  Marcellina  with  her  ironing,  and  her  preposterous  suitor. 
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The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song- 
ful, based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lehens  Friihlingstagen," 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his 
second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare. Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.  But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  intro- 
duced than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the 
joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is 
beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which 
allows  the  listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the 
coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but 
in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  ex- 
panded and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ulti- 
mate form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added 
forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music 
of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened 
his  development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 

enlarging  the  coda. 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 
By  LuKAs  Foss 


Lukas  Foss  has  composed  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Rome.  The  Concerto 
was  introduced  in  Venice  at  the  final  concert  of  the  Venice  Festival  on  October  7 
last.  The  composer  then  appeared  with  the  Orchestre  Fenice. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  (drums,  cymbals,  xylophone,  tri- 
angle), and  strings. 

The  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

THE  composer  has  kindly  outlined  his  concerto  for  this  program. 
"The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  the  first  theme  introduced 
by  the  trumpets  and  repeated  as  the  pianoforte  enters.  The  second 
theme,  given  to  the  pianoforte,  is  more  delicate.  There  is  a  repeat, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  exposition,  but  it  is  somewhat  changed 
and  tightened.  The  development  which  follows  includes  a  free  fugato, 
and  then  the  return  of  the  first  theme,  changed  and  more  intense  (in 
fact,  the  recapitulation  is  not  a  mere  repeat) .  There  is  a  piano  cadenza 
and  a  coda,  purely  orchestral,  until  a  final  outburst  from  the  piano 
unaccompanied. 

"The  second  movement  is  more  elegiac  in  character,  and  its  dynamics 
are  all  subdued  except  for  a  climax  in  the  development.  The  orchestra 
first  introduces  all  the  thematic  material.  The  piano  comes  in  as  if 
improvising  upon  the  last  chord  of  the  orchestral  exposition,  and 
carries  on.  A  rather  unusual  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  recapitula- 
tion, which  simultaneously  fulfills  scherzo  functions  because  the  tempo 
is  accelerated,  the  note  values  are  halved,  and  even  the  notes  them- 
selves are  like  a  variation  of  the  original.  Towards  the  end  the  initial 
calm  returns.  Timpani  and  pizzicati  echo  the  first  theme  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  music  comes  to  a  close.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  move- 
ment is  in  F,  but  a  tendency  in  the  theme  to  modulate  to  A  is  to  be 
re-affirmed  at  the  end  of  the  Concerto,  where  the  main  key  is  F,  and 
where  at  the  last  moment  F  is  abandoned  for  A,  like  a  question  mark 
or  the  opening  of  a  door. 

"The  introduction  to  the  last  movement  alternates  between  fast  and 
slow,  loud  and  soft,  with  a  dialogue  between  tutti  and  pianoforte 
in  a  quasi  recitative.  Suddenly  the  piano  bursts  forth  with  a  toccata- 
like theme,  which  is  to  be  the  main  idea  of  the  last  movement.  Here 
the  pianist  can  unfold  his  virtuosity  with  a  piano  figuration  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  A  strong  rhythmic  drive  prevails  throughout.  The 
form  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  rondo.  The  theme  in  the  final 
occurrence  has  an  unusual  twist  from  C  to  D-flat  and  back  to  C,  as  the 
music  builds  towards  a  short  cadenza;  here  the  piano  seems  to  go  its 
own  mad  way  while  the  orchestra  remains  silent  in  the  face  of  such 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German— with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  ARTIS 
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CUesMmoi 


Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London^'* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

MenuhiUf  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 


RE  ON 


WAyim^kii^ 
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behaviour.  The  orchestra  returns  to  end  the  Concerto  with  the  soloist 
on  a  C  major  chord." 

Mr.  Foss  has  diverged  from  the  line  of  modern  composers  such  as 
Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  or  Bartok,  in  that  he  has  written  not  so  much 
a  concertizing  piece  as  "a  symphony  with  the  leading  part  assigned  to 
the  soloist."  The  solo  part,  while  sometimes  brilliant,  remains  integral. 
The  relation  of  piano  and  orchestra  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  nine- 
teenth-century concept  and  puts  the  work  in  a  rather  lonely  position 
among  contemporary  concertos. 


Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  generally 
considered  an  American  composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15, 
1922) ,  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven 
(1933)  until  he  was  fifteen,  at  which  time  (1937)  ^^  ^^^  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  parents.  At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano 
with  Lazare-Levy,  theory  with  Noel  Gallon,  and  orchestration  with 
Felix  Wolfes,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from  Julius  Herford. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  studying 
composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson,  conduct- 
ing with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  graduat- 
ing with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the  first  three  summers  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor-pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevit- 
zky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul  Hindemith,  continuing 
his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  University.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1946,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Koussevitzky. 

Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium  Or- 
chestras, the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944.  In  1950  he  was  awarded  a 
Prix  de  Rome.  He  has  journeyed  from  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  present 
performances.  [copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op,  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.   Dompke  and  I,   together  with 
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We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 

LIKE  the  musical  world,  the  insurance 
J   world  has  its  romantic  side. 

And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing?"  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

*T  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 


a 


I     SEE    by    the 
Tchaikovsky 


New  York  papers  that 
has  just  made  his  first 
American  appearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 
The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

"K  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home,  Music   (later,  Carnegie)   Hail. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now?  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  *Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing?  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  III. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  introduced  it  with  success  at  a  Boston 
Xv    '    -^TuiiiiifWK  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 

^iA^^^^^R"J&  lowing  season. 

^vL^^»iiii\  "The  Courier  called  it  'a  characteristic  and 

^V^^'^wBp'  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

\  ^mV  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 

today  among  Russian  composers.' " 
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Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms*  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.* 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  *I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.'  **  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  so'far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
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the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
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unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies  I) . 

Miss  May  further  relates  that  at  the  first  performance  at  Meiningen 
the  symphony  was  enthusiasitically  received,  and  that  the  audience 
attempted  to  "obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement."  But  the 
report  of  another  witness,  the  pianist  Frederic  Lamond,  contradicts 
this.  He  has  told  us  that  the  concert  began  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  the  symphony  was  preceded  by  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Adolf  Brodsky  appearing 
as  soloist.  The  composer  conducted.  "The  Symphony,"  writes  Lamond, 
"brought  little  applause."  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting 
postlude  to  this  occasion: 

"The  theater  emptied  itself;  I  went  to  my  dressing  room  behind  the 
stage,  and  was  about  to  go  home.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
putting  their  instruments  away  and  some  had  already  left  when 
young  Richard  Strauss  [then  twenty],  ithe  second  Kapellmeister  in 
Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me:  'Lamond,  help  me 
bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke  wishes  to  have  the 
symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone.'  I  got  hold  of  the  second 
horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player  after  another.  The 
theater  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  permission  to  enter  the 
auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through  the  peek  hole  in  the 
curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed  faces  of  the  orchestra 
players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  the  dim  light.  The  loge  in  which  the 
Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now  there  began  for  the 
second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony! 

"The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind,  I  have  heard  con- 
summate performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower-  j 
ing  and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark-  ^ 
ened  empty  theater  where  Brahms,  like  a  mighty  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  of  -M 
Meiningen." 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable  ^ 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although  ^ 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  "crusading"  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  **  Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ** Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ** Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Valse 
Schubert  ** Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordmgs  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  *  ♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  **Brandenbnrg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  **Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
**Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  *  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  **  Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  **Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  ''Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
361;  *  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63.  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5  ;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel   ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M6re   L'Oye 

Suite 

Schubert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5.  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 


Sibelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦*"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


*  45  r.p.m.    **33  1/S  (L.P.)  and  ^5  r.p.m. 
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L  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  December  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Bach Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor 

(Orchestrated  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major.  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside;  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 

storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome  and   thankful   feelings  after  the  storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky. "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of 

Spring")   Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of   the   Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  —The 
Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth    (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 
II.     The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrifi- 
cial Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

|IERRE  MoNTEux  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Kon- 
zertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became  con- 
ductor of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  ^  position  from  which 
he  has  announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Mr. 
Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  April  13, 
1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January 
26-27-28,  1951. 


PASSACAGLIA  AND  FUGUE  IN  C  MINOR 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respighi 
Born  in  Bologna  on  July  9,  1879;  died  in  Rome,  April  18,  1936 


The  actual  year  of  Bach's  composition   is  not  known.   Respighi   made  his  or- 
chestration in   1930. 

Respighi  has  used  the  following  instruments  in  his  transcription:  three  flutes 
and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  organ  pedal,  and  strings. 

IT  IS  supposed  that  Bach  wrote  his  Passacaglia  as  an  organ  piece  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Weimar  period  (1708-17).  The  piece  existed 
earlier  in  a  form  for  two-manual  clavicembalo  with  pedals.  The  first 
half  of  his  eight-bar  theme  Bach  derived  from  a  trio  en  passacaille  by 
the  seventeenth-century  French  composer  and  organist,  Andre  Raison. 
There  are  twenty  variations.  In  the  double  fugue  which  follows,  Bach 
uses  the  first  half  of  his  Passacaglia  theme  for  one  of  his  subjects. 

An  orchestral  transcription  of  this  Passacaglia  by  Heinrich  Esser 
was  at  one  time  often  performed,  and  was  included  upon  programs 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1887,  and  April  26, 
1895.  There  have  also  been  transcriptions  by  Le®pold  Stokowski  and 
by  Frederick  Stock.  Philip  Spitta  praised  Esser's  transcription  for  "its 
very  skilful  imitation  of  organ  effects."  Respighi  had  no  such  aim  in 
mind,  for  he  conceived  the  Passacaglia  in  purely  orchestral  terms  — 
an  " interpretazione  orchestrate/'  he  called  it. 

For  the  first  statement  of  the  bass  theme,  which  Bach  gave  to  the 
pedals  alone,  Respighi  likewise  has  used  the  organ  pedals  reinforced 
by  the  deeper-voiced  instruments.  The  first  twelve  variations  unfold 
an  increasing  sonority.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  Bach's  orna- 
mentation plainly  suggests  the  harpsichord,  and  this  suggestion  the 
Italian  transcriber  has  put  to  good  use.  The  final  variations  call  forth 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra  as  the  climax  is  reached.  The  first 
fifty  measures  of  the  fugue  itself  are  sparingly  scored,  with  no  brass 
instruments  except  the  horn.  Again,  at  the  climax  of  the  fugue, 
Respighi  makes  use  of  his  combined  forces  with  tremendous  effect. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op,  68 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

BEETHOVEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error 
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After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  ^^^  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here    (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
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principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  moA^ement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  **Malerei/'-f 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 

fBeethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:  "More  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  than  painting." 


.  a  judgment  confirmet 


Pierre  Monteux 

He  first  conducted  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of  Spring  at  its 
world  premiere  in  Paris,  1913.  Audience  catcalls  greeted  the 
unfamiliar  score  with  its  strange  new  cacophonies.  But 
Monteux's  faith  in  the  composer  and  his  work  was  unshaken. 
Today,  as  he  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a 
brilliant  Red  Seal  performance  of  this  modern  masterpiece, 
we  hear  Monteux's  judgment  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  su- 
premely confirmed! 

Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

{Le  Sacre  du  Printemps)^ 

With  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Chausson:  Symphony  in  B-Flat,  Op.  20* 
Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor* 
^  Berlioz:  Symphonic  Fantastique,  Op.  14* 

Rimsky-Korsakoff:  Scheherazade^ 


♦Available  on  both  "45"  and  Long  Play 
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.  a  unique  musical  heritage 
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Charles  Munch 

The  province  of  Alsace,  where  Charles  Munch  was  born,  has 
a  unique  musical  heritage  combining  many  traditions  of  its 
neighbors,  France  and  Germany.  An  elan  and  Gallic  spirit .  . . 
a  Teutonic  breadth  and  majesty  ...  all  are  vigorously  alive 
in  the  music  Munch  conducts.  To  BerHoz,  Ravel,  Debussy 
...  to  Brahms  and  Beethoven  ...  he  brings  a  sense  of  'bright- 
ness," of  lived-with  friendship.  Among  his  Red  Seal  perform- 
ances with  the  Orchestra: 

Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict:  Overture 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7* 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4* 
Ravel:  La  Valse 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 
Menuhin,  violinist.* 
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and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.'  " 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
sucii  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 


♦Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
h«avy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
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have  exclaimed   "the  rainbow"  —  and  any   listener  is   at   liberty   to 
agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang/*  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck/' 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 


[copyrighted] 
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Jf  Rare  Portrait  in  Words 

TWELVER  FORFAX,  retriever  of  forgotten  musical  his- 
"^^^  tory,  listened  tolerantly  after  some  colleagues  broke  into 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  unfamiliar  portraits  of  Brahms. 
"For  real  informality,"  someone  said,  "I  like  the  one 
showing  the  supposedly  gruff  old  fellow  with  one  arm  around 
young  Henriette  Hemala,  and  his  face  beaming  above  his 
beard  as  he  stands  in  a  doorway." 

"Also  there  is  the  one  of  Brahms  seated  in  a  garden," 
another  speaker  chipped  in,  "with  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  stand- 
ing beside  him.  And  her  arm  is  around  his  neck." 

"Very  good,"  Delver  Forfax  commented  at  last.  "But  how 
about  Brahms  stretched  out  full  length  beside  a  frog  pond?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

is  a  picture  in  words  only 

^  }^  — but  what  an  informal 

picture!" 

Delver  Forfax  then 
launched  into  the  adjoin- 
ing story. 
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Brahms  Adopts  Bullfrog  Motif 

''  A  MONG  the  few  with  whom 
-^  Brahms  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  which  he  neglected  to 
cool  off,  was  the  young  baritone 
and  composer  who  later  became 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  —  George 
Henschel. 

"They  spent  a  congenial  vaca- 
tion together  one  summer  at  Sass- 
nitz,  on  the  Island  of  Ruegen.  Henschel  was  twenty-six; 
Brahms  forty-three,  with  beardless,  weatherbeaten  face.  The 
singer  wrote  a  vivid  account  of  the  vacation,  in  his  Journal. 

"For  some  days  Brahms  brought  the  subject  of  what  he 
called  'his'  bullfrog  pond  into  the  conversation.  Finally,  one 
afternoon,  he  set  forth  with  his  young  friend  to  reveal  this 
seemingly  enchanted  spot. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  walk,  Brahms's  'sense  of 
locality  being  what  it  was.'  Repeatedly  they  heard  bullfrogs 
croaking  in  the  distance,  but  Brahms  would  say,  'No,  that's 
not  my  pond  yet.  Finally  they  came  to  a  tiny  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain. 

"  'Can  you  imagine,'  Brahms  began,  'anything  more  sad 
and  melancholy  than  this  music,  the  undefined  sounds  of 
which  forever  and  ever  move  within  the  pitiable  compass  of 
a  diminished  third  .f*  Here  we  can  realize  how  fairy  tales  of 
enchanted  princes  and  princesses  originated.  .  .  .  Listen! 
There  he  is  again,  the  poor  King's  son,  with  his  yearning, 
mournful  C-flat!' 

"Brahms  and  Henschel  stretched  out  beside  the  pool, 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  watched.  Then  the  great,  gruff  Brahms 
set  the  example  in  a  half-hour's  pastime  of  catching  frogs  in 
their  hands  and,  to  his  intense  delight,  observed  their  antics 
in  diving  into  the  pool  when  released. 

"And  Henschel  says  that  Brahms,  in  his  songs  dating  from 
that  time,  1876,  makes  frequent  use  of  that  interval  he  heard 
from  the  frogs  in  his  pool !" 
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-LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS"    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING"): 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1 1 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sucre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Th^itre  des  Champs- 
filys^es,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia. 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn) ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet)  ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  contra  double-bassoon),  contra-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas) ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero    (scratcher),  and  strings. 

THE  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth" 
and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 
continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  ithe  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 


The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mystery  of  the  phys- 
ical world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the 
unfamiliar  top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforcement  in  the 
strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  displaced  accents, 
which  produce  a  pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduc- 
tion "Jeu  de  rapt*'  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with  changes  of  beat  from 
measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8,  3-8,  4-8.  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows 
a  round  dance  of  spring  ("Rondes  Printanieres*') ,  which  begins,  tran- 
quillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic 
figure  works  up  to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tran- 
quillo  measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  agaiji  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic  signatures.  This  intro- 
duces the  "Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe, 
"the  celebrant,  whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its  com- 
ing renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of 
rising  excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  ithe  eight  horns. 
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The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo  which  Stravinsky 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score 
bears  merely  the  word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poignant 
shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises  in  the  strings  a 
melody  of  haunting  suggestion.  "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote 
Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  ithe  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the 
helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence."  This  leads  into  the 
"Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a  reference  to 
the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with 
answer  by  two  clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification 
of  the  Chosen  One":  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increasing 
excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  ithe  Ancestors"  moves  through  chords 
of  a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors":  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English  horn  and  bass  flute 
to  which  other  wind  instruments  are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration. 
"The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One":  The  dance  is  of  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  more 
massively  than  before.  "Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far 
remained  motionless  throughout  these  activities,  begins  her  sacrifice; 
for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  she  must 
dance  herself  to  death.  The  music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of 
this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy, 
reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim  falls  dead." 

Descriptions  of  the  first  performance  have  been  conflicting  as  well 
as  colorful.  Commentary  is  varied,  even  reaching  the  psychological: 
"In  conformity  with  some  interesting  law  of  musical  perception  by 
heterogeneous  groups,"  writes  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  "the  individual 
reaction  became  general,  and  assumed  the  power  of  a  heterogeneous 
opposition."  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  account  of  two  of  the 
first  hand  witnesses  most  deeply  concerned  —  the  conductor  and  the 
composer  himself. 
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Pierre  Monteux  wrote  (Dance  Index,  1947) :  "My  first  meeting 
with  Stravinsky  took  place  in  1911  when  1  was  guest  conductor  of 
the  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe.  Stravinsky,  outstanding  among  the  new 
composers  of  the  modern  school,  had  just  achieved  his  first  success 
with  L'Oiseau  de  Feu.  We  met  when  I  conducted  the  world  premiere 
of  his  second  ballet,  Petrouchka.  Petrouchka  was  an  immense  success. 
In  the  field  of  ballet  many  still  consider  it  Stravinsky's  masterpiece. 

"One  day  in  1912,  after  1  had  become  the  regular  conductor  for 
the  Ballet  Russe,  Diaghileff  summoned  me  to  a  tiny  rehearsal  room  in 
a  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  where  the  Ballet  was  at  that  time  appear- 
ing. We  were  to  hear  Stravinsky  run  through  the  score  of  his  new 
work,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps. 

"With  only  Diaghileff  and  myself  as  audience,  Stravinsky  sat  down 
to  play  a  piano  reduction  of  the  entire  score.  Before  he  got  very  far  I 
was  convinced  he  was  raving  mad.  Heard  this  way,  without  the  color 
of  the  orchestra  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  distinctions,  the  crudity 
of  the  rhythm  was  emphasized,  its  stark  primitiveness  underlined. 
The  very  walls  resounded  as  Stravinsky  pounded  away,  occasionally 
stamping  his  feet  and  jumping  up  and  down  to  accentuate  the  force 
of  the  music.  Not  that  it  needed  such  emphasis. 

"I  was  more  astounded  by  Stravinsky's  performance  than  shocked 
by  the  score  itself.  My  only  comment  at  the  end  was  that  such  music 
would  surely  cause  a  scandal.  However,  the  same  instinct  that  had 
prompted  me  to  recognize  his  genius  made  me  realize  that  in  this 
ballet  he  was  far,  far  in  advance  of  his  time  and  that  while  the 
public  might  not  accept  it,  musicians  would  delight  in  the  new,  weird 
though  logical  expression  of  dissonance. 

''Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  was  presented  in  1913  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  and  cause  a  scandal  it  certainly  did.  The 
audience  remained  quiet  for  the  first  two  minutes.  Then  came  boos 
and  cat-calls  from  the  gallery,  soon  after  from  the  lower  floors. 
Neighbors  began  to  hit  each  other  over  the  head  with  fists,  canes 
or  whatever  came  to  hand.  Soon  this  anger  was  concentrated  against 
the  dancers,  and  then,  more  particularly,  against  the  orchestra,  the 
direct  perpetrator  of  the  musical  crime.  Everything  available  was 
tossed  in  our  direction,  but  we  continued  to  play  on.  The  end  of  the 
performance  was  greeted  by  the  arrival  of  gendarmes.  Stravinsky  had 
disappeared  through  a  window  backstage,  to  wander  disconsolately 
along  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"A  year  later  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  I  was  conducting  the  Concerts 
Monteux,  a  series  in  which  I  introduced  works  by  new  composers.  Here 
the  music  played  was  definitely  the  music  of  tomorrow.  I  suggested  to 
Stravinsky  that  he  arrange  a  concert  version  of  the  Sacre,  and  anxious 
himself  to  prove  a  few  points,  he  readily  agreed.  The  presentation  was 
an  instant  success. 

"Time  has  caught  up  with  Stravinsky.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  musical  expression  tre- 
mendously and  almost  every  contemporary  composer  owes  him  an 
acknowledged  debt." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  **  Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  ♦La  Valse 
8chuJ)ert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  tinder  the  leadership  of 
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Bach  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  ♦♦Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise";  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
361;  *  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel    ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M&re   L'Oye 

Suite 

Schuhert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 


Sibelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Sitravss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  wider  the  leadership  of  Piekre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


♦  45  r.p.m.    **33  1/S  (L.P.)  and  1,5  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Gherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimk  Resnikoff 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  i8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Mozart   Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

Bartok Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Lento;  Adagio  religioso;  Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 


HiNDEMiTH "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis 
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Stravinsky Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet 

I.  Sinfonia 

II.  Danses  Suisses 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

Adagio  —  Variation  —  Coda 

SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK    STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE   EMPLOYERS*  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP.,  LTD. 
AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS'  INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Speaking  of  Programs  ,  .  , 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

"Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 
"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  ...  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  Rory  O^More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  Fll  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  which,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  WHICH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet,  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 
"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  G^dalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  (K.  550) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Bom  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  original  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
homs  and  strings.  Mozart  subsequently  added  parts  for  two  clarinets,  and  this 
version  is  used  in  the  present  performances. 

IN  THE  last  four  years  of  his  life,  Mozart,  not  called  upon  for  sym- 
phonies, turned  once  to  the  form.  In  the  summer  1788,  within 
seven  weeks,  he  wrote  the  three  which  have  become  famous  above  all 
that  preceded.  Mozart  in  that  year  was  obliged  to  write  nothing  better 
than  Court  dances  for  his  Emperor,  to  which  he  added  small  pot- 
boilers on  commission,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor.  In  that 
particular  summer  he  was  miserably  oppressed  by  debt.  His  own  world 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  new  symphonies,  let  alone 
their  greatness.  It  cannot  even  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  they 
were  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  did  conduct  concerts  of  his  own 
music  at  Leipzig  in  1789,  and  in  Frankfort  in  1790,  but  the  pro- 
grammes did  not  identify  the  symphonies.  One  can  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  when  no  one  asked  or  expected  further  symphonies  of  him 
he  turned  back  to  his  beloved  form  simply  to  please  himself,  and  exer- 
cised the  extent  of  his  divergent  powers  in  three  distinct  styles.  The 
three,  according  to  the  late  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  "express  the  health- 
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iest  reactions  on  each  other  —  the  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been 
known  as  the  locus  classicus  for  euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  de- 
fines the  range  of  passion  comprehended  in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art; 
and  the  C  major  ('Jupiter')  ends  his  symphonic  career  with  the 
youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god." 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  melodic  semi-tone 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the  composer's  convention 
for  plaintive  sadness  (Schubert's  "Tragic  Symphony"  offers  such  a 
case).  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromati- 
cally. The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic  and  modulatory.  Con- 
ciseness and  abruptness  are  keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states 
his  themes  directly  without  preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement 
could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent 
germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this  case,  the  falling 
second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a  chromatic  descent.  The 
development,  introduced  by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  estab- 
lish the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but 
deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the  strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron, 
the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  imperceptible 
subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After 
pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of 
its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the 
strings,  the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting 
beauty  of  the  working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes 
to  "the  tender  murmuring  of  angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
found  harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio, 
in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow  in  its  gentle  and  lumi- 
nous measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a 
second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chromatic  descent. 
Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata 
form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carry- 
ing to  the  very  end. 

[copyrighted] 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison   Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  PLAYERS 
A  course  in  music  for  students  from  five  through  junior  high  school  age  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Private  instruction  in  their  chosen  instrument,  including 
carefully    integrated    training    in    music    fundamentals.    Special    classses    in 
ensemble  playing.     Frances   Lanier  and  Virginia  Bacon,  Supervisors 

Terms  of  ten  weeks:  Jan.   12  to  March   15;  March  22  to  May  31.  For 
further  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Dean, 

290  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND   ORCHESTRA 

By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  March  25,  1881  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945 


This  Concerto,  left  in  sketch  form  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  death,  was 
filled  out  by  Tibor  Serly,  and  completed  June  15,  1948.  It  was  first  performed  by 
the  Minneapolis  Orchestra  December  2,  1949,  Antal  Dorati  conductor,  and  William 
Primrose,  for  whom  the  music  was  written,  playing  the  solo  part.  Subsequent 
performances  have  included  one  by  Ernest  Ansermet  (NBC  Orchestra,  February 
11,1950). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  three  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals  and  strings. 

IN  the  last  spring  and  summer  of  his  life,  Bartok  worked  upon  two 
compositions:  what  were  to  be  his  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  his 
Viola  Concerto.  His  fatal  illness,  leukemia,  was  upon  him  and  know- 
ing, it  would  seem,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  he  turned,  con- 
trary to  his  custom,  from  one  score  to  the  other.  The  Viola  Concerto 
had  been  commissioned  by  his  friend,  William  Primrose.  The  Piano 
Concerto,  in  the  belief  of  his  widow,  was  his  effort  to  leave  her  this 
music  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Mme.  Bartok,  nee  Ditta  Pasztory, 
had  been  his  pupil  and  is  a  professional  pianist.  For  the  last  two  years, 
the  composer  had  been  almost  without  funds,  for  Bartok  had  been 
too  ill  to  give  the  lecture-recitals  which  were  almost  his  sole  source 
of  income.  It  should  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  ASCAP*,  although 
this  composer  was  not  a  member,  took  care  of  his  needs  at  this  time, 
his  doctors'  and  hospital  bills  in  particular,  and  actually  enabled  him 
to  compose  his  last  four  works.  (These  included  his  Concerto  for 
Orchestra,  which  also  brought  an  honorary  fee  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation,  and  his  Sonata  for  Violin,  unaccompanied,  written 
for  Yehudi  Menuhin.) 

He  pushed  the  Piano  Concerto  to  its  conclusion,  leaving  only  the 
last  seventeen  bars  unwritten,  while  he  had  scrawled  on  the  last  page 
the  word  ''Vege/'  Hungarian  for  "End."  The  Viola  Concerto  was 
complete  in  outline,  but  left  a  great  deal  more  to  be  filled  in. 

On  September  8,  1945,  Bartok  wrote  to  William  Primrose: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  viola  concerto  is 
ready  in  draft,  so  that  only  the  score  has  to  be  written,  which  means 
a  purely  mechanical  work,  so  to  speak.  If  nothing  happens,  I  can  be 
through  in  five  or  six  weeks,  that  is,  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
orchestra  score  in  the  second  half  of  October,  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards a  copy   (or  if  you  wish  more  copies)   of  the  piano  score.  .  .  . 

*  American   Society   of   Composers,   Authors   and    Publishers. 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German— with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTISl 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
''the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play, 


E  ON 
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"Many  interesting  problems  arose  in  composing  this  work.  The 
orchestration  will  be  rather  transparent,  more  transparent  than  in 
a  violin  concerto.  Also  the  sombre,  more  masculine  character  of  your 
instrument  executed  some  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  The  highest  note  is  'A,'  but  I  exploit  rather  frequently  the 
lower  registers.  It  is  conceived  in  a  rather  virtuoso  style.  Most  prob- 
ably some  passages  will  prove  to  be  uncomfortable  or  unplayable. 
These  we  will  discuss  later,  according  to  your  observations.  .  .  ." 

On  September  21,  Tibor  Serly  visited  his  friend  and  found  him 
"lying  in  bed,  quite  ill.  Nevertheless,"  wrote  Serly  at  a  later  time, 
"on  and  around  his  bed  were  sheets  of  score  and  sketch  manuscript 
papers.  He  was  working  feverishly  to  complete  the  scoring  of  the  last 
few  bars  of  his  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

"While  discussing  the  concerto  with  him,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  night  table  beside  his  bed  where  I  noticed,  underneath  several 
half-empty  medicine  bottles,  some  additional  pages  of  sketches,  seem- 
ingly not  related  to  the  piano  concerto.  There  was  a  reason  for  my 
curiosity,  for  it  was  known  to  several  of  Bartok's  friends  that  earlier 
in  the  year  he  had  accepted  a  commission  to  write  a  concerto  for  viola 
and  orchestra  for  William  Primrose. 

"Pointing  to  these  manuscript  sheets,  I  inquired  about  the  viola 
concerto.  Bartok  nodded  wearily  toward  the  night  table,  saying:  'Yes, 
that  is  the  viola  concerto.'  To  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  com- 
pleted, his  reply  was,  'Yes  and  no.'  He  explained  that  while  in  the 
sketches  the  work  was  by  and  large  finished,  the  details  and  scoring 
had  not  yet  been  worked  out." 

The  following  day,  the  composer  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  five 
days  later  he  had  died. 

The  task  of  filling  out  both  scores  fell  upon  Mr.  Serly.  "First  there 
were  many  problems  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  itself,"  wrote 
Serly  in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  11, 
1949).  "Bart6k  wrote  his  sketches  on  odd,  loose  sheets  of  paper  that 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  some  of  which  had  parts  of  other  sketches 
on  them.  Bits  of  material  that  came  into  his  mind  were  jotted  down 
without  regard  for  sequence.  The  pages  were  not  numbered  and  the 
separations  of  movements  were  not  designated.  The  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  was  deciphering  his  correction  of  notes,  for  Bartok,  in- 
stead of  erasing,  grafted  his  improvement  onto  the  original  notes. 

"Then  there  was  the  delicate  task  of  completing  unfinished  har- 
monies and  other  adornments  that  he  had  reduced  to  a  kind  of  short- 
hand. Technical  passages  for  the  solo  viola  also  had  to  be  worked  out, 
for  Bartok. had  told  Primrose  in  his  letter:  'Most  probably  some 
passages  will  prove  too  uncomfortable  or  too  unplayable.' 

"Finally,  there  was  the  orchestration  itself  to  be  done,  for  there  were 
virtually  no  indications  of  the  instrumentation." 

Mr.  Serly  has  admitted  further  difficulties  in  his  task:  "The  next 
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problem  involved  the  matter  of  completing  harmonies  and  other 
adornments  which  he  had  reduced  to  a  form  of  'shorthand,'  known 
only  to  his  close  associates.  Finally,  except  for  Bart6k*s  statement 
that  'The  orchestration  will  be  rather  transparent'  there  were  virtually 
no  indications  of  its  instrumentation.  Strangely,  this  part  presented 
the  least  difficulty,  for  the  voice  leadings  and  contrapuntal  lines  upon 
which  the  background  is  composed  were  clearly  indicated  in  the 
manuscript." 

The  light  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  supports  the  composer's 
statement,  and  Mr.  Serly's  good  faith.  The  solo  part  dominates  through- 
out, sometimes  weaving  its  voice  with  those  of  the  strings  or  winds, 
sometimes  lending  its  color  in  the 'arpeggios  characteristic  of  the  in- 
strument, sometimes  extending  a  part  rhapsodic  and  free  in  rhythm 
and  beat  into  a  short  cadenza.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a 
motto-like  theme  which  is  to  undergo  various  transformations  and 
guises.  The  viola  repeats  the  theme  an  octave  lower,  and  then  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  orchestral  instruments  which  tend  to  divide  into 
string  and  wind  groups.  A  cadenza  of  descending  chromatic  scales 
and  an  unaccompanied  bassoon  solo  lead  directly  into  the  slow  move- 
ment, Adagio  religioso.  Again  the  single  voice  of  the  soloist  gives 
forth  a  melody,  at  first  over  muted  strings  (divided),  and  then,  as  it 
soars,  over  tremolos  and  agitated  wood  wind  figures.  A  short  Allegretto 
section  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  finale.  Allegro  vivace,  recalls  the  lively  Hungarian  peasant 
dances  so  often  favored  by  Bartok.  The  orchestra  maintains  an  ani- 
mated rhythmic  pulse,  while  the  viola  keeps  to  running  sixteenths  in 
a  sort  of  perpetuum  mobile. 

[copyrighted] 


WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 


WILLIAM  Primrose  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  23, 
1904.  The  son  of  a  professional  viola  player,  he  nevertheless 
studied  the  violin,  and  first  toured  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  After  studying 
with  Eugene  Ysaye,  he  followed  that  master's  advice,  and  made  the 
viola  his  instrument.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1930  as 
violist  in  the  London  String  Quartet,  with  which  group  he  also  toured 
this  country  when  it  was  reorganized.  In  1938,  he  became  first  viola 
with  the  NBC  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  has  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  recent  seasons  to  appearances  as  solo  viola  and  in 
chamber  music,  assisting  in  the  Chamber  Music  Department  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1947.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
he  was  made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
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"NOBILISSIMA  VISIONE,"  Concert  Suite 
FROM  THE  Ballet  "St.  Francis" 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith  wrote  his  Ballet  St.  Francis  for  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
in  1937,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  following  year  extracted  from  his  music  a  Concert  Suite  in 
three  parts   (Introduction  and  Rondo,  March  and  Pastorale,  Passacaglia). 

The  Ballet  St.  Francis:  Choreographic  Legend  in  One  Act  and  Five  Scenes, 
with  choreography  by  Leonide  Massine,  was  first  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London,  July  21,  1938.  It  was  performed  in  this  country  by  the  same 
company  and  presented  by  them  in  Boston  at  the  Opera  House,  November  9, 
1938.  The  first  performance  of  the  Suite  was  at  Venice,  September,  1938.  The 
Suite  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angeles,  March  23,  1939,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Richard  Burgin  intro- 
duced it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  January  22,   1943. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion  and  strings.  According  to  the  composer's 
indication,  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns  and  trombone  may  be  doubled  in  full 
passages. 

WHEN  the  Ballet  St.  Francis  was  performed,  Leonide  Massine 
was  quoted  in  the  program  as  saying  that  this  "choreographic 
legend"  "translates  the  moving  simplicities  and  mentality  of  the 
strange  world  of  St.  Francis  into  the  highly  formalized  language  of 
ballet."  When  we  set  beside  this  the  statement  of  Hindemith  that 
""the  suite  consists  of  those  sections  of  the  ballet  score  which  are  self- 
sufficient  and  comprehensible  as  concert  music  and  which  do  not  de- 
pend, therefore,  on  supplementary  stage  action,"  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  absolute  forms  here  used  may  well  subsist  apart 
from  all  visualization. 

The  Introduction  to  the  suite  (strings  with  clarinet)  is  taken  from 
the  eighth  number  ("Meditation")  from  the  ballet,  while  the  Rondo 
(Mdssig  schnell),  opening  with  strings  and  flute,  is  the  "Kdrgliche 
Hochzeit,"  the  "Marriage  with  Poverty,"  the  episode  No.  10  in  the 
ballet.  The  March,  in  which  the  triangle  and  military  drum  are  added, 
is  No.  4  in  the  ballet.  The  Passacaglia  is  the  closing  number  of  the 
ballet  as  well  as  the  suite. 

"The  introduction,"  so  the  composer  has  written,  "consists  of  that 
part  of  the  original  music  during  which  the  hero  of  the  action 
(Franziskus)  is  sunk  in  deep  meditation.  The  Rondo  corresponds  to 
the  music  in  the  stage  score  for  the  mystic  union  of  the  Saint  to 
Mistress  Poverty,  the  scene  having  been  inspired  by  an  old  Tuscan 
legend.  The  music  reflects  the  blessed  peace  and  unworldly  cheer 
with  which  the  guests  at  the  wedding  participate  in  the  wedding 
feast  —  dry  bread  and  water  only. 

"The  second  movement  pictures  the  march  of  a  troop  of  medieval 
soldiers.  First  heard  but  distantly,  their  gradual  approach  is  observed. 
The  middle  portion  of  this  movement  suggests  the  brutality  with 
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which  these  mercenaries  set  upon  a  traveling  burgher,  and  rob  him.* 
"The  third  and  closing  movement,  Passacaglia,  corresponds  to  the 
portion  of  the  ballet  score,  representing  the  dance  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
Here  all  the  symbolic  personifications  of  heavenly  and  earthly  exist- 
ence mingle  in  the  course  of  the  different  Variations  through  which 
the  six-measure-long  theme  of  the  Passacaglia  is  transformed.  In  the 
ballet,  this  closing  piece  bears  a  special  title  borrowed  from  a  chapter 
heading  in  an  old  version  of  the  'Cantique  du  Soleil/  which  reads: 
'Incipiunt  laudes  creaturarum/  " 

The  following  description  of  the  ballet  accompanied  its  perform- 
ances: 

In  his  father's  house  at  Assisi,  young  Francis  Bernardone  gaily  spends  his  days 
devoting  his  time  to  the  pleasant  pastimes  of  the  moment,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  idlers.  Even  the  little  activity  he  exercises  in  his  father's  business  gives  him 
pleasure,  since  it  permits  him  to  meet  the  buyers  who  come  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth;  and  his  mind,  turned  towards  distant  lands,  together  with  his  in- 
clination for  brave  deeds  and  adventures,  causes  him  to  find  new  interests  among 
these  people.  His  youthful  pride  even  causes  him  to  show  himself  lacking  in 
sympathy  for  the  poor. 

It  is  a  brutal  rebuff  on  the  part  of  an  aged  beggar  that  awakens  in  him  that 
love  of  poverty  which  is  to  fill  and  motivate  his  later  life;  repenting,  he  runs 
after  the  beggar  and  gives  him  a  share  of  his  riches.  But  his  conversion  is  not 
complete,  and  the  urge  for  chivalry  triumphs  over  simplicity.  Greatly  impressed 
by  the  imposing  aspect  and  a  sense  of  power  conveyed  by  a  passing  knight  who 
visits  his  father's  house  in  order  to  replenish  his  wardrobe,  Francis  decides  to 
become  a  soldier.  Already  seeing  himself,  in  his  fertile  imagination,  as  a  famous 
hero,  he  girds  on  weapons  and  goes  off  to  war.  But  the  severity  of  a  soldier's 
life  and  the  cruelty  of  a  warrior's  existence  horrify  him,  and  finding  himself  in- 
capable of  participation  he  becomes  desperate. 

At  this  moment  there  appear  to  him  three  allegorical  women  —  the  figures  of 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  who  reveal  to  him  that,  instead  of  a  warrior's 
laurels,  destiny  has  reserved  for  him  a  life  of  quiet  piety  and  self-sacrifice;  and 
that,  apart  from  chastity  and  obedience,  his  life  will  be  devoted,  in  particular,  to 
poverty.  This  revelation  is  made  to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  feast,  to  which 
he  is  brought  by  his  youthful  friends.  His  companions  press  him  to  sing  again 
the  gay  tunes,  as  he  had  done  before;  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  does  not  show 
himself  to  be  the  boon  companion  he  had  been  before  he  went  off  to  the  wars, 
they  proclaim  him  king  of  their  revels.  They  press  on  him  the  claims  of  love.  To 
fall  in  love  would  do  him  good,  they  think.  But  what  has  earthly  love  to  offer 
to  one  who  carries  in  his  heart  the  heavenly  vision  of  Poverty?  He  gratefully 
remembers  the  loveliness  of  her  apparition,  so  full  of  grace  and  gentleness;  and 
to  the  beggars  who  are  waiting  to  receive  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  the  crumbs 
from  the  table,  Francis  distributes  dishes  heaped  high  with  food,  the  goblets,  even 
the  tablecloths.  All  of  this  greatly  angers  his  father,  who  regards  it  as  a  wanton 
squandering  of  valuable  possessions,  and  threatens  to  beat  him.  But  by  now  the 


*  The  "Pastorale"  which  follows  the  march  in  the  suite  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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young  Francis  has  made  his  irrevocable  decision;  he  removes  his  rich  apparel  and 
returns  it  to  his  father.  By  this  significant  gesture  he  breaks  forever  the  paternal 
bond  and  also  breaks  with  the  life  he  had  hitherto  lived.  Barely  covered  with  the 
tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  starts  his  journey  towards  solitude. 

We  see  him  absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  And  then,  in  intimate  mystical 
communication  with  God,  his  whole  being  is  enlightened  as  to  his  proper  con- 
duct on  earth,  at  which  his  happiness  becomes  as  a  celestial  rather  than  an  earthly 
joy;  and  his  unburdened  heart  overflows,  to  find  expression  in  a  flood  of  joyous 
music. 

Threatened  by  a  ferocious,  man-eating  wolf,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
attempt  to  save  themselves  by  fleeing.  Among  the  frightened  peasantry  we  find  the 
three  comrades  of  Francis'  gay  youth,  who,  in  the  meantime,  have  abandoned 
their  frivolous  life  and  have  followed  the  example  of  their  friend.  Francis,  filled 
with  the  God-like  spirit  of  kindliness,  goes  to  meet  the  wolf,  who  madly  rushes 
at  him;  but  Francis,  through  understanding  and  faith,  so  thoroughly  tames  the 
animal  that  it  becomes  as  a  gentle  lamb. 

To  show  their  gratitude  and  devotion,  the  three  comrades,  who  wish  nothing 
better  than  to  serve  their  friend  and  master,  prepare  a  comfortable  couch  for 
him;  but  Francis  refuses  and  lies  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest.  While  he  sleeps 
the  friends  keep  watch  over  him,  lest  he  be  disturbed;  so  solicitous  are  they  that 
they  even  refuse  to  welcome  Poverty.  Then  Francis  awakes  and,  filled  with  an  un- 
speakably happy  emotion,  embraces  his  three  friends,  and  he  and  Poverty  seal 
their  intimate  understanding  by  a  mystical  union,  symbolized  by  an  exchange  of 
rings;  whereupon  the  newly-weds,  with  their  friends,  ecstatically  partake  of  the 
frugal  wedding-feast  of  bread  and  water. 

The  mystical  union  having  been  consummated,  Francis,  in  a  supreme  exaltation 
of  happiness,  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  sun,  while  the  symbolical  characters 
of  a  brotherly  community  between  those  of  heaven  and  those  of  the  earth  pass 
before  the  spectator. 
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Divertimento  from  ''LE  BAISER  DE  LA  FJ&E" 

f  THE  FAIRY'S  KISS"), 

Allegorical  Ballet  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


In  1928,  Stravinsky  composed  for  Ida  Rubinstein  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee,  Ballet- 
allegorie  en  4  Tableaux."  It  was  performed  under  his  direction  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  on  November  27,  and  repeated  on  December  4.  The  ballet  was  mounted  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  all  in  the  same  season,  for  the  company  of  Mme.  Rubinstein.  Later  it  was 
studied  anew  by  Mme.  Nijinska,  and  produced  at  the  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos- 
Aires,  where  other  of  Stravinsky's  works  have  been  performed. 

The  suite  was  played  under  his  direction  in  November,  1928,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  ^lysees.  Visit- 
ing America,  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  March  14,  1935.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  October  30,  1936,  and 
repeated  under  the  composer's  direction,  January  17,  1941. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuj^a,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  composer  made  his  orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  "without 
great  difficulty,"  as  he  himself  has  written,   "on  account  of  its 
straightforward  plan."  Stravinsky  expresses  his  pleasure  in  conduct- 


ing  this  music  in  that  it  embodies  a  method  of  orchestral  writing  new 
to  him,  and  easily  conveyed  to  its  audience  in  a  first  hearing. 

Stravinsky  dedicates  the  piece  "To  the  muse  of  Tchaikovsky,"  and 
further  explains  on  his  score:  "I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of 
Pierre  Tchaikovsky,  identifying  his  muse  with  the  Fairy,  and  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory.  His  genius  has 
in  like  degree  marked  the  score  with  a  destined  kiss  —  a  mystic  influence 
which  bespeaks  the  whole  work  of  the  great  artist."  Herbert  Fleischer 
further  particularized  this  curious  alliance  {Russischer  Musik  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin,  1913)  :  "Stravinsky  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  composition 
the  melodies  and  characteristic  turns  of  expression  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  removes  the  often  too  sweet  and  rather  feminine  meltingness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos.  He  recasts  the  tones  of  the  master,  so  reverenced 
by  him,  in  his  own  rigid  tonal  language.  Yet  the  lyrical  tenderness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos  is  not  lost. 

"Tchaikovsky's  'Wiegenlied  im  Sturm'  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental motive  of  the  ballet.  With  it,  it  begins,  and  with  it,  it  ends. 
From  the  succession  of  Tchaikovskyan  melodies  that  have  been  drawn 
upon,  of  most  importance  are  the  Humoresque  for  piano  —  used  in 
the  splendidly  colored  material  of  the  second  tableau;  in  the  same 
scene,  the  melody  of  the  waltz  'Natha'  [from  the  Piano  Suite,  Op.  51], 
and  the  piano  piece  'The  Peasant  Plays  the  Harmonica'  from  the 
Children's  Album.' "  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture. 

Stravinsky,  on  an  introductory  page  of  his  score,  finds  four  lines 
sufficient  to  give  the  plot  of  his  ballet:  "A  Fairy  has  marked  with  her 
mysterious  kiss  a  young  man  in  his  childhood.  She  withdraws  him  from 
life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  to  possess  him  and  thus  pre- 
serve this  happiness  forever.  Again  she  gives  him  the  kiss." 
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Stravinsky  speaks  at  length  of  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee"  in  Chroniques 
de  Ma  Vie: 

"1  was  still  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the  music  of  'Apollon/  " 
he  writes,  "when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  previous  (1927)  I  received 
from  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  the  request  to  compose  the  ballet.  The 
painter,  Alexandre  Benois,  who  was  working  in  her  interests,  sub- 
mitted to  me  two  schemes.  One  of  them  pleased  me  in  every  way:  it 
was  to  create  a  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky. 
My  love  [tendresse]  for  this  composer  and  the  fact  that  the  coming 
presentations  in  the  month  of  November  would  coincide  with  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  death,  confirmed  my  acceptance  of  this  offer. 
It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sincere  obeisance  to  the  ad- 
mirable talent  of  this  man. 

"As  I  was  free  to  choose  the  subject  and  the  scenario  of  the  ballet,  I 
began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  search  of 
something  in  the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
for  a  great  poet  whose  gentle  and  sensitive  soul,  and  whose  restless 
and  imaginative  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Tchaikovsky.  I  thought  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  whom 
Tchaikovsky  had  more  than  one  trait  in  common.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  'Sleeping  Beauty,'  the  'Nutcracker  Suite,'  the  'Swan  Lake,'  the 
'Pique  Dame/  and  other  of  his  works  to  realize  to  what  degree  the 
fantastic  was  dear  to  him. 

"Turning  the  pages  of  Andersen,  which  were  well  known  to  me,  I 
chanced  upon  a  tale  which  I  had  completely  forgotten,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  suited  to  my  purpose.  It  was  the  beautiful  tale 
entitled,  'The  Ice  Maiden.'  From  this  I  borrowed  the  following  plot: 
a  fairy  bestows  her  magic  kiss  upon  a  child  at  birth  and  separates  him 
from  his  mother.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  greatest  happiness,  she  gives  him  once  more  the  fatal 
kiss  and  closes  him  in  her  embrace  to  possess  him  forever  in  supreme 
felicity." 

But  the  kiss  of  the  Ice  Maiden  in  Andersen's  tale  was  the  dread 
kiss  of  frost.  "She,  the  Glacier  Queen,  the  death-dealing,  the  crushing 
one,  is  partly  a  child  of  air,  partly  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  river;  thus 
she  is  also  able  to  raise  herself  to  the  summit  of  the  snow  mountain, 
where  the  bold  climbers  are  obliged  to  hew  steps  in  the  ice  before  they 
can  mount;  she  sails  down  the  rushing  stream  on  the  slender  fir  twig, 
and  springs  from  one  block  to  another,  with  her  long,  snow-white  hair 
and  her  blue-green  garment  fluttering  around  her  and  glittering  like 
the  water  in  the  deep  Swiss  lakes. 

"  'To  crush  and  to  hold,  mine  is  the  power,'  she  says.  'They  have 
stolen  a  beautiful  boy  from  me,  a  boy  whom  I  have  kissed,  but  not 
kissed  to  deaih.  He  is  again  among  men;  he  keeps  the  goats  on  the 
mountains,  and  climbs  upwards,  ever  higher,  far  away  from  the  others, 
but  not  from  me.  He  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  himi  ' " 

[copyrighted] 
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Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  *♦  Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ** Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  ♦La  Valse 
SchuTyert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  Mozart    ♦♦Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik 

in  F;  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  ♦♦Serenade   No.  10,   in  B-Flat,   K 

6,  in  B-Flat;  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C;  361;   ♦Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  R 

♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  ii> 

o     .,             ^ci         1,          XT      o     •      T^  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 

Flat,  "Broica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  Prohofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  ♦♦Symphony  Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;   ♦♦Sym 

No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  phony  No.  5 ;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf 

«     ,        ^^^        ,          ^,     „   .     „   ^  Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 

90  Ravel   ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M6re   L'Oy^ 

Eaydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G,  8chul)ert    ♦♦Symphony   No.    8,    in    h 
"Surprise";  ♦Toy  Symphony  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano  Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op 

pianist  36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minot, 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  ^P'  ^^ 

ian"  Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

Sihelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 

♦  45  r.p.m.    ♦♦55  1/S  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p.m. 


i-he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 

conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of 

excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Mr.  Charles  Pratt 
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Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  Donald  G.  C.  Sinclair 
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Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Tuttle 
Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
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THE  FIRST  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
will  make  its  European  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  on  May  6. 

The  orchestra  will  play  for  the  month-long  Exposition  of  the  Arts  sponsored 
by  The  Congress  For  Cultural  Freedom  (Nicholas  Nabokov,  General  Secre- 
tary) ,  whose  theme  is  the  vitality  of  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  by 
free  men  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  fields  of  music,  ballet,  painting  and 
other  art  forms.  The  Exposition  Committee  of  the  Congress's  American 
affiliate,  headed  by  Julius  Fleischmann  of  Cincinnati,  is  providing  funds  from 
private  philanthropy  to  send  the  104-member  musical  aggregation  abroad. 
Other  American  participants  in  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  Company  and  conductors  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Bruno  Walter. 

While  final  details  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  tour  await  clarifica- 
tion from  abroad,  visits  are  planned  to  thirteen  cities  in  six  countries.  Charles 
Munch,  the  Musical  Director,  now  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  is  expected 
back  with  his  orchestra  in  March,  and  will  share  the  conducting  assignments 
with  his  friend  and  colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  this  orchestra  in 
the  seasons  1919-1924. 

The  Orchestra  will  complete  its  Boston  season  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
26,  and  sail  on  the  He  de  France  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Munch,  Alsatian-born  conductor  who  became  director  of  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949,  will  lead  the  symphony  in  its  initial  concert 
abroad  on  May  6  at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  This  event  will  be  honored  by 
the  presence  of  President  Vincent  Auriol,  state,  diplomatic,  civic  and  social 
leaders,  with  the  National  Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Republic  of  France  in 
attendance.  This  and  a  second  Exposition  concert  which  Mr.  Monteux  will 
conduct  at  Paris'  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  May  8  will  be  devoted  to 
Twentieth  Century  European  apd  American  music. 

Mr.  Monteux's  program  will  witness  an  historical  re-creation:  a  performance 
of  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Rite  of  Spring)  almost  39  years 
after  he  introduced  this  epoch-making  work  in  the  same  theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Orchestra  entrains  for  The  Hague,  Holland,  where  Mr. 
Munch  will  conduct  on  May  10.  On  May  11,  under  Mr.  Monteux,  who  often 
has  led  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  it  will  perform  in 
Amsterdam. 

On  May  17,  the  Boston  Symphony  will  visit  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Munch's  birth- 
place. There  the  conductor  served  as  violinist  in  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra, 
and  taught  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory.  The  concert  in  that  city  will  be 
at  the  Free  Europe  University  In  Exile,  and  will  be  broadcast  by  arrange- 
ment with  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  through  Voice  of  American  facilities  to 
Russia  and  its  satellite  countries. 

Several  performances  are  planned  in  Germany,  for  German  civilians  and 
U.  S.  troops  stationed  abroad.  Brussels,  Belgium;  Turin,  Italy;  and  Lille, 
France  are  also  included. 

The  tour  will  conclude  with  the  Orchestra's  first  appearance  in  London,  at 
the  Festival  Hall  on  May  26,  following  which  the  Orchestra  will  sail  for 
New  York  from  Southampton  aboard  the  He  de  France  on  May  27. 

The  Boston  Symphony,  which  from  its  broadcasts  and  recordings  holds  a 
European  reputation  second  to  none,  will  join  in  Paris  such  other  of  the  free 
world's  celebrated  musical  organizations  as  the  Halle  Orchestra  from  England, 
Sir  John  B^rbiroUi,  conductor;  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  dell'Accademia 
della  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome;  the  R.I.A.S.  (Radio)  Orchestra,  Berlin,  Ferenc 
Fricsay  conductor;  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Geneva,  Ernest  Anser- 
met  conducting;  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  French  National  Radio 
Orchestras. 


IM 
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Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

* 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Mozart Violin  Concerto  in  G  major,  K.  216 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Rondeau:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.  Finale:  Presto 

SOLOIST 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  3b 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  performed  April  5,  1803,  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna. 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


LOOKING  down  from  the  Kahlenberg  "towards  Vienna  in  the  bright, 
i  sweet  springtime,"  Thayer  found  the  countryside  where  Beethoven 
worked  out  so  much  of  his  greatest  music  indescribably  lovely.  "Con- 
spicuous are  the  villages,  Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nussdorfer  line, 
and  Heiligenstadt,  divided  from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher  land  in 
a  deep  gorge."  Among  these  landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  probably 
obliterated  by  population  and  habitation,  there  stood  forth  most  no- 
tably the  once  idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's  favorite  haunt  when 
music  was  in  process  of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  **Dr.  Schmidt  having  enjoined  upon  Bee- 
thoven to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  he  removed  for  the 
summer.  There  is  much  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  rooms 
were  in  a  large  peasant  house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated  plain 
beyond  the  village  on  the  road  to  Nussdorf,  now  with  many  neat 
cottages  near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  In  those  years,  there  was  from 
his  windows  an  unbroken  view  across  fields,  the  Danube  and  the 
Marchfeld,  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  that  line  the  horizon.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  citywards  brought  him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt; 
or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  at  an- 
other period,  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony." 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  almost  simultaneously  Beethoven  ex- 
pressed himself  in  two  startlingly  different  ways.  In  October  he  wrote 
the  famous  "Heiligenstadt  testament,"  pouring  out  his  grief  at  the  full 
realization  that  his  deafness  was  incurable,  into  a  document  carefully 
sealed  and  labelled  "to  be  read  and  executed  after  my  death."  Before 
this  and  after,  working  intensively,  making  long  drafts  and  redrafts, 
he  composed  the  serene  and  joyous  Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  the  agonized 
"testament"  and  the  carefree  Symphony  in  D  major.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  the  expectation  of  perennial  romanticism  that  a  "secret  sorrow" 
must  at  once  find  its  voice  in  music.  Beethoven  at  thirty-two  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  directly  turning  a  misfortune  to  musical  ac- 
count —  if  he  ever  reached  such  a  point.  He  was  then  not  quite  ready 
to  shake  off  the  tradition  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  had  their  own 
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moments  of  misery,  but  to  whom  it  would  never  have  remotely  oc- 
curred to  allow  depressed  spirits  to  darken  the  bright  surfaces  of  their 
symphonies.  Beethoven  found  a  way,  soon  after,  to  strike  notes  of 
poignant  grief  or  of  earth-shaking  power  such  as  music  had  never 
knowni.  He  found  the  way  through  the  mighty  conception  of  an  imagi- 
nary hero  —  not  through  the  degrading  circumstance  that  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  were  for  him  to  be  displaced  by  a  painful  humming 
and  roaring,  the  humiliating  thought  that  he  was  to  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  before  the  world  —  a  deaf  musician.  That  terrible  prospect 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  driven  him  to  take  glad  refuge 
in  his  powers  of  creation,  to  exult  in  the  joyous  freedom  of  a  rampant 
imagination,  seizing  upon  those  very  delights  of  his  art  from  which 
the  domain  of  the  senses  was  gradually  shutting  him  out. 

And  indeed  it  was  so.  Writing  sadly  to  Dr.  Wegeler  of  his  infirmity, 
he  added:  "I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun  one 
thing  when  I  start  another.  As  I  am  now  working,  I  am  often  engaged 
on  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time."  He  composed  with  un- 
flagging industry  in  the  summer  of  1802.  And  while  he  made  music  of 
unruffled  beauty,  Beethoven  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  his  outward 
life.  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  was  very  close  to  Beethoven  at  this  time,  has 
told  the  following  touching  incident: 

"The  beginning  of  his  hard  hearing  was  a  matter  upon  which  he 
was  so  sensitive  that  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  him  feel  his 
deficiency  by  loud  speech.  When  he  failed  to  understand  a  thing  he 
generally  attributed  it  to  his  absent-mindedness,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
was  subject  in  a  great  degree.  He  lived  much  in  the  country,  whither 
I  went  often  to  take  a  lesson  from  him.  At  times,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  he  would  say:  'Let  us  first  take  a  short  walk.' 
We  went,  and  frequently  did  not  return  till  3  or  4  o'clock,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  meal  in  some  village.  On  one  of  these  wanderings  Bee- 
thoven gave  me  the  first  striking  proof  of  his  loss  of  hearing,  concern- 
ing which  Stephan  von  Breuning  had  already  spoken  to  me.  I  called 
his  attention  to  a  shepherd  who  was  piping  very  agreeably  in  the 
woods  on  a  flute  made  of  a  twig  of  elder.  For  half  an  hour  Beethoven 
could  hear  nothing,  and  though  I  assured  him  that  it  was  the  same 
with  me  (which  was  not  the  case),  he  became  extremely  quiet  and 
morose.  When  occasionally  he  seemed  to  be  merry  it  was  generally  to 
the  extreme  of  boisterousness;  but  this  happened  seldom." 

It  may  have  been  this  pathetic  episode  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  which 
brought  before  Beethoven  with  a  sudden  vivid  force  the  terrible  dep- 
rivation of  his  dearest  faculty.  It  may  have  precipitated  the  Heiligen- 
stadt  paper,  for  in  it  he  wrote:  "What  a  humiliation  when  one  stood 
beside  me  and  heard  a  flute  in  the  distance  and  /  heard  nothing,  or 
someone  heard  the  shepherd  singing  and  again  I  heard  nothing;  such 
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incidents  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A  little  more,  and  I 
would  have  put  an  end  to  my  life  —  only  art  it  was  that  withheld  mt. 
Ah,  it  seemed  impossible  to  leave  the  world  until  I  had  produced  all 
I  felt  called  upon  to  produce." 

To  his  more  casual  friends  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  of 
the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  suicide  which  were  upon  him  at  this  time. 
He  dined  with  them  as  usual,  made  music  and  joked  with  them,  wrote 
peppery  letters  to  his  publishers,  composed  constantly.  His  serious 
attentions  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  were  then  brought  to  an  abrupt  end, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  known  that  this  was  not  his  first  affair  of  the 
heart.  Only  after  his  death  did  the  publication  of  the  "Heiligenstadt 
Testament"  make  known  the  hopeless  and  anguished  mood  of  Bee- 
thoven in  1802. 

This  remarkable  document  was  signed  on  October  6,  and  must  have 
been  written  at  the  end  of  his  summer's  sojourn  in  the  then  idyllic 
district  of  Heiligenstadt.  The  Symphony  in  D  major  had  been  sketched 
in  part  by  the  spring  of  that  year  (Nottebohm,  studying  the  teeming 
sketchbooks  of  the  time,  found  extended  and  repeated  drafts  for  the 
Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto  —  first  written  for  horns).  The 
symphony  must  have  been  developed  in  large  part  during  the  summer. 
It  was  certainly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  Beethoven's 
winter  quarters.  It  hardly  appears  that  Beethoven  spent  this  period  in 
futile  brooding.  The  three  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  30,  were  of  this  year; 
also  the  first  two  Pianoforte  Sonatas  of  Op.  31,  the  Bagatelles,  Op.  33, 
the  two  sets  of  variations.  Op.  34  and  Op.  35,  and  other  works,  includ- 
ing, possibly,  the  Oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  the  date  of  whose  completion  is 
uncertain. 

"De  profundis  clamavit!*'  added  Thayer,  quoting  the  Heiligenstadt 
will,  and  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  poignant  and  intimate  con- 
fession, made  under  the  safety  of  a  seal  by  one  who  had  in  conversation 
kept  a  sensitive  silence  on  this  subject.  Sceptics  have  looked  rather 
askance  at  the  "testament"  on  account  of  its  extravagance  of  language, 
its  evident  romantic  self-dramatization,  its  almost  too  frequent  apos- 
trophes of  the  Deity.  It  was  indeed  the  effusion  of  a  youthful  romantic, 
whose  lover's  sighs  had  lately  produced  something  as  enduring  as  the 
"Moonlight"  Sonata.  The  sorrow  of  the  "testament,"  however  ex- 
pressed, was  surely  real  enough  to  Beethoven.  He  was  brought  face  to 
face  at  least  with  the  necessity  of  openly  admitting  to  the  world  what 
had  long  been  only  too  apparent  to  all  who  knew  him,  although  he 
had  mentioned  it  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  knowledge  of  his  deafness  was  not  new  to  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1800  (or  as  Thayer  conjectures,  1801),  he  wrote  to  Carl  Amenda, 
"Only  think  that  the  noblest  part  of  me,  my  sense  of  hearing,  has 
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become  very  weak,"  and  spoke  freely  of  his  fears.  In  the  same  month 
(June)  he  wrote  at  length  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Wegeler  at  Bonn:  "I 
may  truly  say  that  my  life  is  a  wretched  one.  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  avoided  all  society,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people 
'I  am  deaf.'  Were  my  profession  any  other,  it  would  not,  so  much 
matter,  but  in  my  profession  it  is  a  terrible  thing;  and  my  enemies, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  what  would  they  say  to  this?" 
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VIOLIN  CONCERTO  in  G  major.  No.  3   (K.  216) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Concerto  was  completed  September  12,  1775,  at  Salzburg,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  the  manuscript.  The  accompaniment  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  flutes 
(in  the  slow  movement  only,  these  replacing  the  oboes),  two  horns  and  strings. 

MOZART  wrote  five  violin  concertos  in  Salzburg  between  April  and 
December  1775.*  He  composed  them  presumably  as  part  of  his 
duties  as  Konzertmeister  at  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
Why  the  solo  parts,  especially  in  the  first  three,  are  lacking  in  elabo- 
rate virtuosity,  is  hard  to  explain.  The  solo  parts  in  certain  diverti- 
mentos such  as  the  famous  Haffner  Serenade  are  more  brilliant  and 
difficult.  Mozart  opens  each  concerto,  for  example,  by  giving  the  theme 
to  the  soloist  and  first  violins  together  without  benefit  of  the  customary 
flourish  where  the  soloist,  like  the  leading  actor  in  a  play,  makes  his 
delayed  entrance  with  proper  dramatic  anticipation.  We  know  that 
Mozart  could  acquit  himself  with  great  skill  upon  the  violin,  although 
the  piano  was  his  chosen  instrument.  His  father  was  continually  urging 
him  to  play  the  violin  more  often,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  seems  to 
have  made  a  dazzling  impression.  "The  first  two  violin  concertos," 
according  to  Einstein  (Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work),  "are 
not  well  known  nowadays,  either  with  amateurs  or  virtuosi,  while 
the  last  three  rightly  form  a  famous  part  of  the  repertoire.  What  had 
happened  in  the  three  months  that  separates  the  second  from  the 
third  (the  latter  completed  on  12  September)?  We  do  not  know. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  new  depth  and  richness  to  Mozart's  language: 


*  Of  two  later  ones,  which  exist  only  in  unauthenticated  copies,  the  "Sixth,"  according  to 
Alfred  Einstein,  is  at  best  a  "piecing  out"  by  another  hand  of  "hasty  sketches"  made  in  1780, 
while  the  "Seventh"  (K.  271  A)  is  of  unmistakable  Mozartean  origin,  with  equally  unmis- 
takable "improvements."  It  was  introduced  at  these  concerts  by  Yehudi  Menuhin,  November 
10,  1950.  "The  so-called  'Adelaide'  Concerto,"  writes  Einstein,  "supposed  to  have  been  written 
at  Versailles  in  1766,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  piece  of  mystification  a  la  Kreisler." 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST; 
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Charles  Mmdfi 


Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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instead  of  an  andante  there  is  an  adagio  that  seems  to  have  fallen 
straight  from  heaven,  in  which  flutes  take  the  place  of  oboes,  and  in 
which  the  key  of  D  major  has  a  quite  new  character."  Mr.  Einstein 
points  out  various  happy  innovations  in  this  concerto  such  as  when, 
in  the  adagio,  "the  solo  returns  once  more  to  speak  with  poignant 
intensity;  or  when,  in  the  rondeau,  the  ending  comes  in  the  winds,  or, 
in  the  same  movement,  humorous  or  homely  and  obviously  French 
quotations  occur;  or  when  the  recapitulation  of  the  magnificent  first 
movement  is  introduced  by  an  eloquent  recitative.  Suddenly  the 
whole  orchestra  begins  to  speak  and  to  enter  into  a  new,  intimate 
relation  with  the  solo  part.  Nothing  is  more  miraculous  in  Mozart's 
work  than  the  appearance  of  this  Concerto  in  this  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment; but  just  as  miraculous  is  the  fact  that  the  two  concertos  that 
follow,  the  one  in  D  in  October  and  the  one  in  A  in  December,  are 
on  the  same  high  level." 

Georges  de  Saint-Foix  also  singles  out  this  Concerto  as  an  example 
of  sudden  and  remarkable  development,  the  more  strange  in  that  the 
concertos  were  written  in  such  quick  succession.  He  calls  this  Concerto 
"already  much  more  sure,  more  ample,  more  rich  in  expression  and 
in  musical  beauty"  than  what  had  preceded,  surpassing  even  "in 
artistic  grasp  the  piano  concertos  of  the  year  following."  Saint-Foix 
finds  this  Concerto  to  be  "entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
violin  music  of  that  time.  Not  only  the  finale,  with  its  various  episodes 
which  make  a  veritable  French  potpourri,  but  also  the  splendid 
song  which  comprises  the  second  movement  from  beginning  to  end, 
derive  plainly  and  in  direct  line  from  the  concertos  of  a  Gavanies 
or  a  Guenin." 
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ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


Arthur  Grumiaux  was  born  in  Villers-Perwin,  Belgium,  in  1922. 
He  was  first  taught  as  a  small  child  by  his  grandfather  and  graduated 
at  the  age  of  eleven  from  the  Conservatoire  at  Charleroi.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels  with  Alfred  Dubois,  and  later  with 
Georges  Enesco.  He  made  his  first  important  appearance  in  public 
with  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch. 
Immediately  after  the  Liberation,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Allied 
Armies.  Sin^e  the  War  he  has  toured  Western  Europe  each  season 
and  appeared  with  its  principal  orchestras.  He  is  now  making  his 
first  North  American  tour. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945 


This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.*  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2,  1944,  and  repeated 
it  December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,   two  harps  and  strings. 

u  '  I  '  HE  general  mood  o£  the  work  represents,"  so  writes  the  composer, 
-L  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song 
of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This  remark  is 
interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during  the  period 
of  recovery  from  a  serious  illness. 

He  further  explains  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
' concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  *perpetuum  mobile'-like  pas- 
sage of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and, 
especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments 
consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale 

*  The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  now  entering  its  tenth  season,  has  so  far  given  forty- 
five  commissions. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty   of   the   Conservatory   includes   many   members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For   further   information,   apply   to   the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built 
on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found 
in  the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments 
consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets, 
flutes,  and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have 
nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  in- 
struments and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are 
recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of 
the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear 
successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  en- 
framed by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  movement  derives  from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first 
movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto* 
['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols 
'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 

H.  W.  Heinsheimer,  once  representative  for  Bartok's  publisher,  the 
Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc.,  knew  him  intimately  for  years,  and  has 
revealed  in  detail  the  story  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  "Bela  Bar- 
tok:  A  Personal  Memoir,"  published  in  ''Tomorrow,"  October,  1949:  — 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  the  sickness  that  had  gripped  Bartok  for  some 
time  seemed  noticeably  worse.  He  was  running  a  temperature.  He 
became  weaker,  more  irritable,  even  more  difficult  to  approach.  He 
had  to  cancel  lectures  and  instructed  us  not  to  book  him  for  any 
recitals  any  more;  he  was  sure  he  would  be  unable  to  appear  in  public 
again.  He  turned  down  a  scientific  assignment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  university  that  made  the  offer  explained  that  he  was  welcome  to 
the  honorarium  and  could  begin  work  at  any  time,  no  matter  how 
indefinite,  in  the  future.  But  so  deeply  was  he  filled  with  his  sense  of 
responsibility  that  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  as  long  as  he  was  not 
absolutely  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  deliver  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
Sometimes  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  to  deal  with  such  a  stubborn 
display  of  principles,  which  to  him  were  inviolable. 

Serious  as  his  physical  condition  already  was,  it  seemed  to  be  aggra- 
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Giants  Among  the  Composers 

a^T^HIS  talk  about  nominations   reminds 

me    of    something."    The  pertinacious 

Delver  Forfax  was  the  speaker.  He  raced  on. 

"Here  is  the  name  of  Bela  Bartok  in  the 
musical  news.  Since  his  death  under  tragic 
circumstances  he  has  been  nominated  as  a 
giant  among  composers  of  our  generation.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  nominated  for  a  place  in 
musical  history  alongside  the  elected  giants 
of  the  past. 

"Now,  suppose  we  look  at  the  literal,  instead  of  the  figura- 
tive, stature  of  the  giants  who  composed  the  masterpieces  of 
concert  and  opera  most  familiar  to  us. 

"The  actual  stature  of  Beethoven,  like  that  of  a  hero  he 
once  admired  —  Napoleon  —  was  five  feet,  five  inches.  Haydn 
measured  about  the  same.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms  and 
Verdi  were  somewhat  shorter.  Bach,  Handel 
(the  most  corpulent  in  his  later  years)  and 
Wagner  were  perhaps  a  shade  taller  than 
Beethoven. 

"And  the  physical  stature  of  our  lately 
nominated  giant,  Bela  Bartok.?  Beethoven 
would  have  looked  tall  beside  him.  He  was 
about  as  short  as  Schubert  and  Brahms." 
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Brahms 


vated  by  the  growing  feeling  of  solitude  and  bitterness  that  had  taken 
hold  of  him.  He  saw  himself  as  a  neglected  stranger,  away  from  the 
main  flow  of  musical  activity  in  America.  Once  in  a  while  he  remem- 
bered with  bitter  nostalgia  the  days  of  his  European  past.  The  artists 
and  conductors  who  played  his  music  in  America  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  old  acquaintances,  many  of  them  former  Hungarians.  Only 
a  few  of  the  great  stars  showed  interest  in  his  music,  and  when  Yehudi 
Menuhin  played  his  "Violin  Concerto,"  Bartok  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  unexpected  attention  of  a  great  artist  that  he  wrote  a  new 
sonata  for  Menuhin. 

But  now  all  this  was  forgotten  as  the  composer  was  brooding,  sick, 
poor,  in  the  enforced  inactivity  of  a  hospital  room.  We  haH  little  to 
cheer  him  up.  Small  things  didn't  matter.  There  were  no  big  ones  to 
report. 

It  was  then,  in  the  summer  of  1943,  that  something  happened  in 
the  room  in  Doctors  Hospital  in  New  York  that  strangely  and  mysteri- 
ously resembles  an  event  in  another  sick  room,  152  years  earlier:  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  "mysterious  stranger,"  who  had  come  to 
commission  the  dying  Mozart  to  write  the  "Requiem."  This  time,  in 
streamlined  New  York,  the  messenger  was  no  mystery  man.  He  was 
a  well-clad,  elegant  gentleman  of  very  aristocratic  bearing.  His  name 
was  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  visit  came  as  an  unexpected  surprise  to  the  sick  man.  Kous- 
sevitzky was  one  of  the  conductors  who  had  never  played  any  of 
Bartok's  important  scores.  I  don't  think  that  the  two  men  had  ever  met 
before.*  The  conductor  was  alone.  He  took  a  chair,  moved  it  close  to 
the  bed,  and  began  to  explain  his  mission.  He  had  come  to  offer 
Bela  Bartok  a  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  —  a  com- 
mission carrying  |iooo  and  the  assurance  of  a  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  composer  was  free  to  choose  any 
form  of  music  he  cared  to  write.  There  was  just  one  condition:  the 
score  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Natalie  Koussevitzky, 
the  conductor's  wife,  who  had  died  a  few  years  earlier  and  in  whose 
memory  the  foundation  had  been  established.  It  was  to  be  a  requiem, 
after  all. 

Koussevitzky  himself  later  told  me  the  details  of  the  conversation 
and  as  he  recalled  it  he  seemed  genuinely  moved.  Bartok,  touched  with- 
out doubt  by  the  personal  appearance  of  the  conductor  who  could 
have  sent  a  letter  or  have  had  the  message  delivered  by  one  of  his 
countless  disciples,  declined.  He  was  much  too  sick.  He  could  not 
commit  himself.  He  could  not  accept  money  for  a  work  he  might 
never  be  able  to  write. 


*  Bela  Bartok  played  his  First  Piano  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  February  17,  1928.  —  Ed. 
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The  conductor  had  been  prepared  for  just  this  situation.  Before 
the  foundation  had  decided  to  give  the  commission  to  Bartok,  friends 
of  the  composer  (Fritz  Reiner  and  Joseph  Szigeti  among  others)  had 
approached  Koussevitzky  and  the  members  of  his  board  of  trustees, 
urging  that  Bart6k  be  chosen.  They  had  explained  his  precarious 
circumstances  and  the  difficulty  of  helping  the  proud  man  with 
anything  he  might  consider  as  charity.  It  had  to  be  a  real  commission, 
even  if,  due  to  Bartok's  delicate  health,  nothing  whatever  came  of  it. 

Koussevitzky  explained  that  ke  was  bound  by  the  trustees'  decision. 
A  commission,  once  decided  upon,  could  not  be  taken  back.  The 
money  was  given  to  the  composer,  no  matter  whether  he  was  willing 
or  able  to  deliver  the  piece.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 
He  had,  in  fact,  under  the  rules  of  the  foundation,  already  brought 
with  him  a  check  for  I500  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  with  Bartok, 
together  with  an  official  letter  stating  the  terms  of  the  commission. 

Bartok  made  no  reply.  He  suddenly  began  talking  of  other  matters. 
He  asked  the  conductor,  almost  urgently,  to  stay  on.  The  two  men  had 
a  long  talk.  Bartok  did  most  of  the  talking,  unburdening  his  troubled 
mind.  He  covered  many  subjects  and  became  flushed  with  a  new 
and  very  touching  confidence  in  life.  It  was  almost  an  hour  later  that 
the  nurse  came  in  and  the  conductor  took  his  leave. 

Undoubtedly  the  learned  specialists,  who  attended  Bela  Bart6k  in 
his  sickness  that  two  years  later  consumed  what  was  left  of  him,  will 
have  more  logical  explanations  for  the  incredible  recovery  that  set 
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in  almost  immediately  after  Koussevitzky's  visit.  All  we  know  is  that 
soon  they  found  him  to  be  so  much  better  that  they  released  him 
from  the  hospital.  He  left  New  York  for  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
He  found  a  quiet  room  in  the  outskirts  where  neither  traffic  lights 
nor  radios  interfered  with  the  absolute  concentration  that  he  craved. 
At  last  he  smelled  fresh  air  again,  saw  the  sky,  felt  the  soil.  The 
Hearst  Building,  the  Fisk  Building,  the  entrance  to  the  Independent 
Subway  station,  the  newsstand,  the  assortment  of  sweat  and  dirt  he 
had  viewed  from  his  window  on  57th  Street  were  replaced  by  flowers 
and  trees.  And  the  constantly  tormenting  screams  of  auto  horns  and 
police  sirens  were  drowned  in  memory  by  the  concert  of  birds.  Their 
cries  and  calls  can  be  heard  in  the  second  movement  of  Bart6k's  "Third 
Piano  Concerto"  which  he  sketched  in  Asheville  and  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  seventeen  bars,  in  a  grim  race  with  death  in  the 
summer  of  1945.  Here  he  had  returned  to  the  sources  of  nature.  In 
the  last  pages  he  ever  wrote,  the  Hungarian,  the  European,  the  great 
citizen  of  the  world  set  a  small,  lovely  monument  to  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina.  .  . 

He  was  happy  again.  "Don't  send  me  special  delivery  letters  or  tele- 
grams," he  wrote  us,  a  few  days  after  he  had  arrived  in  Asheville.  "I 
get  all  my  mail  only  once  a  day.  Everything  is  delivered  at  the  same 

time mail,  papers,  special  deliveries,  wires.  Here,  time  makes  no 

difference."  He  had  no  piano.  Once  in  a  while  his  room  was  very  cold. 
He  went  for  walks,  always  alone.  There  was  nobody  to  talk  to,  only 
one  family  where  he  occasionally  took  a  meal  and  where  he  would 
practice  the  piano  from  time  to  time.  He  asked  us  to  send  them  a 
selection  of  his  music  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude. 

His  letters,  deviating  strangely  from  the  austerity  we  had  come  to 
expect,  sounded  almost  elated.  He  included  short  health  bulletins, 
giving  us  a  graph  of  his  morning  and  night  temperatures  with  slightly 
ironic  but  not  at  all  pessimistic  comments.  Most  important  of  all,  he 
asked  for  music  paper  —  lots  of  it.  Then,  suddenly,  he  wrote  that  he 
had  completed  a  major  part  of  a  new  work  he  was  writing  for  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  was  sending  us  the  score  to  be  copied.  Soon  a  second 
and  a  final  third  batch  arrived.  It  was  the  "Concerto  for  Orchestra." 

He  did  not  return  from  Asheville  in  time  to  be  present  at  its  tumul- 
tuous premiere  in  Boston  in  December,  1944.  But  he  observed  its  im- 
mediate success,  its  acceptance  as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  our 
generation.  He  knew  that  this  time  he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
audiences,  and  he  was  present  to  hear  it  and  take  many  of  his  gentle, 
very  touching,  terribly  serious  bows  when  the  work  was  played  in 
New  York.  A  few  months  later  he  was  dead. 

[copyrighted] 
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L  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet, 

guest  conductor^  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 
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5-6 

9 
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16 

J7 
18 

19 

20* 

21 

22 
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4 

6 

8 
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12 

13 

»4 

15 
16 
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20 
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29 
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6 

7 
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18 
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1 
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8 
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Charles  Munch   is  prevented  by  illness   from  conducting  this 
oncert.     Richard  Burgin  will  conduct. 

Tuesday,  November  6,  1951 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    \^3htarvard  Unwersty] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1951-1952 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   November  6 

In  memory  of 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  26,   1874  — June  4,   1951 


Program 

Mozart   Masonic  Funeral  Music    (K.  477) 

Foss Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

I.     Allegro  sostenuto 
II,     Adagietto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky  .  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


SOLOIST 

LUKAS  FOSS 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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Rudolf  Serkin 

Exclusively  on 

COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


Being  able  to  hear  the  naturaf  cdhtlhuity 

in  music  through  Columbia  Long 

Playing  Records  allows  the  listener 

to  capture  the  feeling  of  the  music 

-"as  never  before." 


Enjoy  these  Rudolf  Serkin  selections  on  Columbia  ^'Masterworks"  Records 


Beethoven:  Sonata  No.  14  in  C-Sharp  Minor, 
Op.  27,  No.  2  ("Moonlight")  and  Sonata  No.  26 

in  E-Flat  Major,  Op.  81a  ("Les  Adieux").  Co- 
lumbia Masterworks  ©  Record  ML  4432  •  45 
rpm  A-1014, 

Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-FIat 

Major,  Op.  73  ("Emperor").  With  The  Philadelphia 
Orch.,  Ormandy  conducting.  Columbia  Master- 
works  ©  Record  ML  4373  •  78  rpm  MM-989. 
Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  Minor 
(K.466).  With  The  Philadelphia  Orch.,  Ormandy 
cond.  Columbia  Masterworks  @  Record  ML  4424. 
Schumann:  Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor, 
Op.  54.  With  The  Philadelphia  Orch.,  Ormandy 
cond.  Columbia  Masterworks  ©  Record  ML  4041  • 
78  rpm  MM-734. 


Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor. 
Op.  15.  With  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch., 
Reiner  conducting.  Columbia  Masterworks  (g) 
Record  ML  4100  •  78  rpm  MM-652. 
Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-Flat 
Major,  Op.  83.  With  The  Philadelphia  Orch., 
Ormandy  conducting.  Columbia  Masterworks  © 
Record  ML  4014  •  78  rpm  MM-584. 

Bach:  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  D 
Minor  and  Italian  Concerto  in  F  Major.  The 
Prades  Festival.  Columbia  Masterworks  (g)  Rec- 
ord ML  4350. 

Brahms:  Quartet  No.l  in  G  minor  for  Piano 
and  Strings,  Op.  25.  With  members  of  The  Busch 
Quartet.  Columbia  Masterworks  ©  Record  ML 
4296  .  78rpmMM-909. 


COLUMBIA  (g)  RECORDS 


First,  Finest,  Foremost  in  Recorded   Music 

Trade  Marks  "Columbia,"  "Masterworks,"  ^ 
®  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcos  Registradas 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  originally  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  two  oboes,  one  clarinet, 
three  basset  horns  and  contra-bassoon.  Mozart  evidently  included  the  parts  for 
basset  horn  to  accommodate  musicians  available  at  the  time,  for  he  later  indicated 
two  of  the  parts  for  French  horns.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not 
obligatory.  In  the  present  performances,  one  basset  horn  and  two  additional  French 
horns  are  used, 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion, 


with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
violin  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 


Alfred  Einstein  finds  this  Adagio  "the  link  between  the  Solemn  Mass 
in  C  minor  and  the  Requiem/'  being  a  development  of  the  mood  and 
matter  of  the  Kyrie  in  the  first  work  and  an  anticipation  of  his  last 
work,  which  was  moved  by  thoughts  of  death  and  interrupted  by 
death.  Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  npthing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 


*  The  work  was  listed  by  Mozart  as  composed  "in  the  month  of  July,  1785,"  but  his  two 
brother  Masons  died  on  November  6  and  7  respectively.  Alfred  Einstein  surmises  that 
Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"  being  much  preoccupied  at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  way  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?' 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 

[copyrighted] 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 
By  LuKAs  Foss 


Liikas  Foss  has  composed  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Rome.  The  Concerto 
was  introduced  in  Venice  at  the  final  concert  of  the  Venice  Festival  on  October  7 
last.  The  composer  then  appeared  with  the  Orchestre  Fenice. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  (drums,  cymbals,  xylophone,  tri- 
angle), and  strings. 

The  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

THE  composer  has  kindly  outlined  his  concerto  for  this  program. 
"The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  the  first  theme  introduced 
by  the  trumpets  and  repeated  as  the  pianoforte  enters.  The  second 
theme,  given  to  the  pianoforte,  is  more  delicate.  There  is  a  repeat, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  exposition,  but  it  is  somewhat  changed 
and  tightened.  The  development  which  follows  includes  a  free  fugato, 
and  then  the  return  of  the  first  theme,  changed  and  more  intense  (in 
fact,  the  recapitulation  is  not  a  mere  repeat) .  There  is  a  piano  cadenza 
and  a  coda,  purely  orchestral,  until  a  final  outburst  from  the  piano 
unaccompanied. 

"The  second  movement  is  more  elegiac  in  character,  and  its  dynamics 
are  all  subdued  except  for  a  climax  in  the  development.  The  orchestra 
first  introduces  all  the  thematic  material.  The  piano  comes  in  as  if 
improvising  upon  the  last  chord  of  the  orchestral  exposition,  and 
carries  on.  A  rather  unusual  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  recapitula- 
tion, which  simultaneously  fulfills  scherzo  functions  because  the  tempo 
is  accelerated,  the  note  values  are  halved,  and  even  the  notes  them- 
selves are  like  a  variation  of  the  original.  Towards  the  end  the  initial 
calm  returns.  Timpani  and  pizzicati  echo  the  first  theme  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  music  comes  to  a  close.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  move- 
ment is  in  F,  but  a  tendency  in  the  theme  to  modulate  to  A  is  to  l^e 


Boston  University  College  of  Music 

All  Branches  of  Music  and  Music  Education 

Courses  leading:  to  the  degrees  A.A.  in  Mus.;   B.Mus. ;  M.M. ;   M.M.Ed. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  —  M.A. ;  Ph.D. 
In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed. ;  Ed.D. 
Year-round  Projects  and  Workshops  include  —  Master    Classes    under — 

Workshop   in   Music   Education  Arthur  Fiedler 

Opera  Workshop  Roland  Hayes 

Pianists  Workshop  Albert  Spalding 

Eminent  Faculty  of  Artists,  Composers,  Scholars  and  Educators 
Full  information  on  request 
Dean  Warren  S.  Freeman 

Boston  University  Coliege  of  Music 
25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE    WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 
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CUesMumk 


Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  eles^ance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,     BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN    EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO,  THE  EMPLOYERS*   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 


L" 


IKE  the   musical   world,  the   insurance 
world  has  its  romantic  side. 

And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing?"  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

'T  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
J_^J     fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 


a 


I     SEE    by    the 
Tchaikovsky 


New  York  papers  that 
has  just  made  his  first 
American  appearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 
The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

"It  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home.  Music   (later,  Carnegie)   Kali. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now?  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing.^  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  HI. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may. have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  introduced  it  with  success  at  a  Boston 

^V    '^VMmmm,  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 

^iA^^^^^^^5\f  lowing  season. 

\^^^^l|ifi  "The  Courier  called  it  'a  characteristic  and 

^V^^mTO"  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

A  lu^  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric. 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 

today  among  Russian  composers.'  " 


re-affirmed  at  the  end  of  the  Concerto,  where  the  main  key  is  F,  and 
where  at  the  last  moment  F  is  abandoned  for  A,  like  a  question  mark 
or  the  opening  of  a  door. 

"The  introduction  to  the  last  movement  alternates  between  fast  and 
slow,  loud  and  soft,  with  a  dialogue  between  tutti  and  pianoforte 
in  a  quasi  recitative.  Suddenly  the  piano  bursts  forth  with  a  toccata- 
like theme,  which  is  to  be  the  main  idea  of  the  last  movement.  Here 
the  pianist  can  unfold  his  virtuosity  with  a  piano  figuration  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  A  strong  rhythmic  drive  prevails  throughout.  The 
form  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  rondo.  The  theme  in  the  final 
occurrence  has  an  unusual  twist  from  C  to  D-flat  and  back  to  C,  as  the 
music  builds  towards  a  short  cadenza;  here  the  piano  seems  to  go  its 
own  mad  way  while  the  orchestra  remains  silent  in  the  face  of  such 
behaviour.  The  orchestra  returns  to  end  the  Concerto  with  the  soloist 
on  a  C  major  chord. 

"The  Concerto  differs  from  most  modern  concertos,  such  as  those 
of  Stravinsky,  Hindemith  or  Bartok,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  concertizing  piece,  but  rather  a  symphony  in  which  the  leading  part 
is  assigned  to  the  soloist  who,  in  turn,  has  a  chance  to  show  all  he  can 
do  with  his  instrument  (by  this  I  do  not  mean  mere  technical  dis- 
play) .  This  is  closer  to  the  19th  century  concept  and  puts  it  in  a 
rather  lonely  position  among  contemporary  concertos." 


Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  generally 
considered  an  American  composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15, 
1922) ,  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven 
(1933)  until  he  was  fifteen,  at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  parents.  At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano 
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with  Lazare-Levy,  theory  with  Noel  Gallon,  and  orchestration  with 
Felix  Wolfes,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from  Julius  Herford. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  studying 
composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson,  conduct- 
ing with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  graduat- 
ing with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the  first  three  summers  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor-pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevit- 
zky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul  Hindemith,  continuing 
his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  University.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1946,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Koussevitzky. 

Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium  Or- 
chestras, the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944.  In  1950  he  was  awarded  a 
Prix  de  Rome.  He  has  journeyed  from  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  present 

performances. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC, "  *Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when   life  threatened  to 
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become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  bis 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
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sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique/'  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Eacn  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme.  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily    over    a    constant    agitation    of   string    figures.*    The    figure 


*  As  the  string  figui-e  subsides  into  the  basses,  the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant 
for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace  with 
the  saints."  A  second  phrase  fi-om  this  phrase  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and  purely 
symphonic   way. 
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melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantahile,  con  espansione ,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  fiebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbsds. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance  (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozionel*  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

[copyrighted] 
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interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 
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Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
ANNOUNCE  THE  1952 

TANGLEWOOD  SEASON 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL     .      BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

Six  Concerts .      IN  THE  THEATRE 

Saturday  Evenings .     July  5  July  12        July  19 

Sunday  Afternoons ]\x\y  6  July  13        July  20 

(CHARLES  MUNCH,  conducting) 

Nine  Concerts IN  THE  MUSIC  SHED 

Series  A  B  C 

Thursday  Evenings July  2.4     July  31        August    7 

Saturday  Evenings July  ^6     August  2    August    9 

Sunday  Afternoons July  27     August  3    August  10 

(CHARLES  MUNCH  will  conduct  in  each  Series,  Pierre  Monteux 
in  Series  A  and  B,  Leonard  Bernstein  in  Series  C) 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Munch,  Director 
(Tenth  Session:  June  50  —  Augtist  10^ 
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,    For  program  announcement  address  inquiries  to 
FESTIVAL  OFFICE  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON   15,  MASS. 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1951-1952 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Beethoven String  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.  131 

(Performed  by  the  String  Orchestra) 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  espressivo 

Allegro  molto  vivace 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  can  labile 

Presto 

Adagio  quasi  un  poco  andante 

Allegro 

(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Concerto  for  Pianoforte   in   E-flat  major 

(Koechel  No.  271) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Andantino 
III.     Rondo,  Presto  —  Minuet,  Cantabile  —  Rondo,  Presto 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.     Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps 
II.     Dance  of  the  Sylphs 
III.     Hungarian  March  (Rakoczy) 


SOLOIST 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 25,  1918,  attended  Harvard  College  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  was  accepted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  his  conducting  class.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  been  on  the  faculty  since 
1946. 

In  the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society.  From  1945-1948  he  was  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  has  conducted  orchestras  abroad 
as  guest  during  the  last  seven  summers.  Spending  the  winter  in 
Mexico,  and  devoting  his  time  to  composing,  he  has  come  to  Boston 
to  conduct  this  orchestra  pending  the  return  of  Charles  Munch. 

He  has  written  a  symphony,  Jeremiah,  a  symphony  with  piano  solo, 
based  on  W.  H.  Auden's  Age  of  Anxiety,  and  the  ballets  Fancy  Free 
and  Facsimile,  the  Broadway  Musical  On  the  Town,  and  incidental 
music  for  the  recent  production  of  Peter  Pan.  Music  in  the  smaller 
forms  includes  a  Clarinet  Sonata,  the  song  cycles  Five  Kid  Songs;  I  hate 
music,  and  La  Bonne  Cuisine. 


STRING  QUARTET  IN  C-SHARP  MINOR,  Op.  131 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1826,  this  Quartet  was  published  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Baron  von  Stutterheim. 

The  Quartet  was  performed  by  the  string  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  January  15,  1937,  when  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted. 

'T^HE  last  full  year  of  Beethoven's  life,  in  which  he  reached  the  final 
-^  sum  of  his  completed  works,  was  the  year  of  the  great  C-sharp 
minor  quartet,  and  the  final  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  135;  he  also  finished 
two  begun  in  1825  —  ^he  Quartets  in  B-flat,  Op.  130,  and  in  A  minor. 
Op.  132  (with  the  "Song  of  Thanksgiving  in  the  Lydian  Mode"). 
These,  with  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  127,  and  the  Grosse  Fugue,  a 
quartet  movement,  were  all  the  music  of  import  that  occupied  him 
after  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  completed  in  1823. 

The  year  1826  was  one,  in  the  words  of  Thayer,  "of  awful  happen- 
ings and  great  achievements;  a  year  of  startling  contradictions,  in 
which  th6  most  grievous  blows  which  an  inscrutable  Providence  dealt 
the  composer  as  if  utterly  to  crush  him  to  earth,  were  met  by  a  display 
of  creative  energy  which  was  amazing  not  only  in  its  puissance  but 
also  in  its  exposition  of  transfigured  emotion  and  imagination."  The 
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pitiable  struggle  between  Beethoven  and  his  nephew  Karl  became  pro- 
gressively tense  and  harrowing  through  these  months.  Putting  spies 
upon  Karl's  dissolute  practices  in  Vienna,  demanding  an  accounting 
for  every  penny  spent,  for  fear  of  the  vicious  uses  to  which  it  might 
go,  the  guardian  constantly  quarrelled  with  the  boy,  drove  him  to 
desperation  and  subterfuge.  Karl  soon  learned  his  power  over  the 
foster-father,  who  loved  him  to  distraction.  He  had  only  to  disappear 
from  sight  without  warning  and  Beethoven  was  wild  with  apprehen- 
sion —  ready  to  forgive  anything.  The  affair  reached  its  climax  in  July, 
when  Karl  attempted  to  shoot  himself.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
Beethoven  was  deeply  shaken  by  this  event.*  Through  everything,  the 
creative  brain  remained  prodigiously  active,  often  quite  oblivious  of 
its  surroundings.  "The  last  lying  sheaves,"  in  the  words  of  Herriot, 
"were  gathered  by  armfuls  in  his  spiritual  garden  at  all  times  of  day, 
under  all  kinds  of  light  and  shadow  and  even  in  the  still  of  the  night." 
It  was  at  the  rural  Gniexendorf  where,  visiting  his  brother  Johann  in 
the  autumn,  he  terrified  the  peasants  as  he  strode  about  the  country- 
side, singing,  roaring,  gesticulating,  beating  time  with  his  feet.  It  is 
even  told  how  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  startled  at  this  strange  apparition, 
and  sent  plunging  off  their  course.  This  was  the  Beethoven  of  the 
C-sharjp  minor  quartet. 

But  Beethoven,  as  Herriot  has  also  said,  "was  not  an  ascetic,  isolated 
in  his  rapture;  he  was  a  man  who  struggled  against  want,  against  ill- 
ness, against  misery,  and  who  wanted  to  live."  He  was  by  no  means 
alone  —  there  were  a  number  of  friends  about  him  at  this  time.  The 
loyal  Stephan  von  Breuning,  his  charming  wife,  who  would  often  walk 
with  Beethoven,  and  refuse  his  invitation  to  have  coffee  in  his  lodg- 
ings, in  secret  alarm  at  the  unappetizing  disorder  she  knew  she  would 
find  there.  There  was  the  small  son  of  the  Breunings,  Gerhard,  whom 
Beethoven  called  "Hosenknopf  ("Trouser-button")  because  of  his 
attachment  to  his  father,  and  "Ariel"  because  of  his  light  step.  There 
was  the  admirer  Johann  Nepomuk  Wolfmayer,  who  would  have  a  new 
coat  made  and  leave  it  casually  upon  a  chair  in  the  hope  that  Bee- 

*  Schindler  wrote  that  Karl's  attempt  at  suicide  bowed  the  proud  figure  of  the  composer 
until  he  soon  "looked  like  a  man  of  seventy." 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty    of   the   Conservatory    includes   many   members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For    further   information,   apply    to    the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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thoven  would  adopt  it.  Carl  Holz  was  particularly  close  to  Beethoven 
in  his  last  year  or  so,  tending  to  displace  Schindler.  Holz  was  the 
second  violin  in  Schuppanzigh's  quartet.  He  "amused  him  by  his  witti- 
cisms, persuaded  him  to  visit  cafes,  and  encouraged  his  taste  for  drink- 
ing." He  and  others  had  plentiful  advice  to  give  about  works  in  larger 
forms  which  Beethoven  contemplated.  The  discussions  of  these  musical 
projects  are  recorded  in  the  conversation  books.  The  books  also  show 
his  interests  in  various  subjects  —  particularly  religious  ones,  such  as 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Lutheran  Bible,  the  antique  modes  (which 
found  expression  in  his  A  minor  quartet).  He  thought  of  writing  an 
oratorio,  and  chose  "Saul,"  having  become  interested  through  Handel's 
treatment  of  the  same  subject,  which  he  had  been  studying.  Kuffner 
was  ready  to  provide  him  with  a  text.  This,  in  fulfillment  of  an  old 
commission,  and  likewise  a  requiem.*  Grillparzer  spoke  hopefully  of  an 
opera  on  Melusine.  Schindler  reported  that  Beethoven  had  mentioned 
to  him  the  possibility  that  "something  would  come"  of  music  to 
Goethe's  "Faust."  To  the  list  should  be  added  several  apocryphal 
reports  of  a  "Tenth  Symphony."  Schindler,  unreliable  as  usual,  made 
much  of  certain  sketches  as  belonging  to  a  "Tenth  Symphony,"  but 
Nottebohm  demonstrated  that  these  sketches  had  never  been  de- 
veloped; "if  Beethoven  had  written  as  many  symphonies  as  he  began, 
we  should  have  at  least  fifty."  Lenz  had  it  from  Holz  that  Beethoven 
played  "the  whole  of  the  Tenth  Symphony"  to  him  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  that  it  existed  in  undecipherable  sketches.  Otto  Jahn  reported 
from  the  same  source  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  fragment.  Beethoven 
wrote  to  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  "An  entire  sketched  sym- 
phony lies  in  my  desk,  also  an  overture  and  other  things."  But  this 
must  be  put  down  as  an  obvious  case  of  the  composer's  imaginings 
running  ahead  of  the  fait  accompli.  No  such  symphony,  or  part  of  a 
symphony,  has  been  found. 

To  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  Beethoven  apparently  did  not  get  properly 
warmed  up  to  one  of  these  schemes.  Not  enough,  certainly,  to  forfeit 
the  world  of  the  string  quartet  in  which  his  imagination  then  dwelt. 
Four  single  voices  were  enough  whereby  to  open  up  new  vistas  and 
new  visions.  "His  affections  were  fixed,"  wrote  Thayer,  "in  the  higher 
and  purer  regions  of  chamber  music,  the  form  which  represents  chaste 
ideals,  lofty  imagination,  profound  learning;  which  exacts  a  mutual 
sympathy  between  composer,  performer,   and  listener." 

The  composition  of  the  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor  is  attributed  to 
January,  ^826,  mainly  on  account  of  a  notation  of  the  theme  of  the 
opening  fugue  in  a  conversation  book  of  December,  1825,  ^^^  ^f  the 
variation  theme  in  January,  together  with  a  suggestion  of  Schuppan- 

*  Beethoven  held  Mozart's  Requiem  in  great  admiration.  In  the  margin  of  a  magazine  article 
questioning  the  authenticity  of   this   piece,   he  wrote   "You   Arch  Ass  !"   and   "Double   Ass  !" 


zigh  in  that  month  that  something  of  the  new  work  be  played  over. 
Unless  Schindler  was  mistaken,  the  Quartet  was  never  performed  while 
its  composer  lived. 

Holz  has  related  having  once  said  to  Beethoven  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Quartet  in  B-fiat  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Beethoven  replied: 
"Each  in  its  way.  Art  demands  of  us  that  we  shall  not  stand  still.  You 
will  find  a  new  manner  of  voice  treatment,  and  thank  God  there  is 
less  lack  of  fancy  than  ever  before."  At  a  later  time  he  declared  the 
C-sharp  minor  Quartet  to  be  his  greatest.  When  the  manuscript  was 
delivered  to  Schott  and  Sons  in  August,  the  publishers  were  much 
upset  to  find  this  inscription  upon  it  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
" Zusammengestohlen  aus  Verschiedenem  diesem  und  jenem"  ("A  put- 
ting together  of  various  stolen  odds  and  ends").  Unable  to  perceive 
that  the  remark  and  not  the  score  itself  was  Beethoven's  little  joke, 
they  wrote  to  him  in  alarm,  and  had  to  be  explicitly  reassured  that 
it  was  really  "brand-new."  Beethoven  received  eighty  ducats  for  the 
Quartet.  It  was  published  shortly  after  his  death.  The  dedication  was 
to  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  Lieutenant  Fieldmarshall,  who  had  won  the 
composer's  gratitude  by  finding  a  place  for  the  wayward  nephew  Karl 
in  his  regiment. 

The  C-sharp  minor  Quartet  has  seven  numbered  "movements," 
played  without  break.  Yet  the  traditional  four  movement  scheme  is 
still  discernible  in  it,  and  was  again  explicitly  used  by  Beethoven  in 
the  final  Quartet  in  F  major,  which  followed.  The  Ninth  Symphony 
of  1823  h^^  i^^  ^0^^  movements,  though  greatly  extended,  and  bent 
to  new  purposes.  Its  finale  moved  boldly  into  a  new  and  experimental 
world.  But  this  was  his  last  orchestral  work,  and  he  turned  to  the 
string  quartet,  writing  five  of  them  in  the  three  years  that  remained 
of  his  life.  A  restless  spirit  to  the  end,  he  may  have  found  the  massed 
forces  of  the  great  choral  finale  cumbersome  to  his  questing  and  im- 
provisatory mood.  Four  stringed  voices  could  be  plastic  and  obedient 
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to  the  drift  of  his  musical  thoughts,  by  turn  searching,  whimsical, 
imperious,  but  above  all,  unconfined  by  strictures  of  custom.  In  the 
five  last  Quartets  the  voice  movement  and  the  sequence  of  discourse 
took  their  own  way,  not  arbitrarily,  but  as  by  some  inner  compul- 
sion —  an  undefinable  law  of  Beethoven's  art  which  left  his  circle  of 
friends  and  his  immediate  posterity  more  than  a  little  bewildered,  but 
which  time  has  proved  to  have  a  basis  far  removed  from  wilful  caprice. 

There  was  no  formal  justification  for  this  quartet  by  any  workable 
rule  of  procedure  in  the  year  1826  —  or  for  many  years  after.  Any  other 
composer  attempting  a  quartet  in  seven  "movements,"  each  taking  its 
own  independent  course,  would  indeed  have  produced  a  compilation 
of  "odd  bits  from  here  and  there,"  such  as  Beethoven  jokingly  called 
the  score.  Another  could  not  have  had  Beethoven's  peculiar  integrat- 
ing purpose,  clearly  felt  but  difficult  to  define,  in  the  C-sharp  minor 
Quartet  —  save  for  its  jointure  into  an  unbroken  whole.  Beethoven 
alone  could  have  been  so  profligate  with  his  thematic  thoughts,  reveal- 
ing a  new  profusion  of  them  in  each  episode,  often  passing  them  by 
with  little  or  no  development.  Vincent  d'Indy  finds  the  architecture 
of  the  work  "surprising  in  its  marvelous  equilibrium,  established  ac- 
cording to  the  cadence  formula  of  the  tonality  of  C-sharp  minor."* 
He  notes  that  Beethoven  "resuscitates,  in  charming  fashion,  the  suite 
type"  in  the  D  major  vivace  which  follows  the  fugue,  while  not  until 
the  advent  of  the  finale  does  the  first-movement  form  appear,  "evoking 
melodically  the  subject  of  the  initial  fugue." 

The  seven  numbered  movements  are  easily  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
conventional  four.  The  opening  fugue,  which  far  exceeds  in  length  and 
importance  any  usual  introduction,  can  be  taken  as  an  introduction. 
The  following  Allegro  molto  vivace  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
movement,  the  eleven  bars  of  the  Allegro  moderato  as  a  bridge  passage 
with*  a  cadenza  leading  into  the  Andante  with  variations,  the  fully  de- 
veloped slow  movement.  The  Presto  is  distinctly  a  scherzo;  the  Adagio 
of  twenty-eight  bars,  another  episode,  bringing  a  short  relief  of  slow 
tempo  between  the  swift  scherzo  movement  and  the  Allegro  finale 
which  follows. 

In  the  unfolding  of  the  great  fugue,  the  process  of  the  intellect  is 
always  subservient  to  that  of  the  heart.  It  is  long  and  devious,  but 
sustained,  constantly  revelatory.  Strangely  enough,  this  was  Beethoven's 
only  fugue  in  slow  tempo.  The  sorrowful  mood  is  dispelled  by  the 
Allegro  molto  vivace  in  a  bright  D  major  —  "the  return  to  life,"  Paul 
Bekker  has. called  it,  "to  joyful  thought  and  emotion,  an  incarnatus 
est  in  the  human  rather  than  the  religious  sense."  A  bridge  of  a  few 
measures  with  a  violin  cadenza  introduces  the  long  slow  movement, 

*"(1)     Tonic;     (2)     Subdominant ;     (3)     Relative    of    the    subdominant ;     (4)     Relative;     (5) 
Dominant;  (6)  Tonic." 


Andante  molto  cantabile,  in  a  peaceful  A  major.  The  variations 
are  another  marvel  of  melodic  resource,  the  theme  much  trans- 
formed —  often  disappearing  altogether.  The  Presto  (in  E  major) 
is  closer  to  the  orthodoxy  of  a  scherzo.  The  brief  adagio  introducing 
the  last  movement  is  another  gentle  hymn  of  faith,  contemplative, 
giving  that  pause  of  mystery  with  which  Beethoven  would  linger  over 
a  pending  disclosure.  The  final  allegro  is  brilliant  and  jubilant.  It 
has  the  impulse  of  militant  triumph  which  recalls  the  finale  of  the 
"Eroica,"  and,  still  more  closely,  the  march  episode  in  the  finale  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Needless  to  say,  the  C-sharp  minor  Quartet  and  its  companions,  the 
dreamings  of  a  spirit  alone  and  apart,  did  not  have  any  direct  or 
external  influence  upon  musical  form  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
structure  of  four  distinct  movements  persisted,  with  only  occasional 
modifications.  But  certain  composers,  notably  Wagner,  found  in  the 
C-sharp  minor  Quartet  an  inner  source  of  inspiration.  Wagner  super- 
vised a  performance  of  it  by  the  Quartet  Union  at  Zurich  in  1855,  ^^^ 
when  in  1871  he  wrote  his  essay  on  Beethoven  for  the  occasion  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  he  enlarged  the  brief 
explanation  of  the  C-sharp  minor  Quartet  which  he  had  written  at 
Zurich.  He  referred  to  it  as  a  "tone  poem"  which  might  be  taken  to 
illustrate  "a  veritable  day  from  Beethoven's  inmost  life."  Attempting 
to  elucidate  his  idea,  he  offered  a  suggestive  description  in  the  form 
of  a  "skeleton  outline."  If  the  reader  cannot  always  subscribe  to  the 
images  which  this  "absolute"  music  awoke  in  an  artist  to  whom  all 
music  must  have  a  verbal  meaning,  he  will  respect  them  as  springing 
from  a  deep  and  searching,  an  inmost  realization  of  the  score. 

"The  long  opening  Adagio,  surely  the  saddest  thing  ever  said  in 
notes,  I  would  term  the  awakening  on  the  dawn  of  a  day  'that  in  its 
whole  long  course  shall  ne'er  fulfill  one  wish,  not  one'  [Goethe's 
Taust'].  Yet  it  is  like  a  penitential  prayer,  a  communing  with  God 
in  firm  belief  of  the  Eternal  Goodness.  The  inward  eye  then  traces 
the  consoling  vision  [Allegro,  6-8),  perceptible  by  it  alone,  in  which 
th^t  longing  becomes  a  sweet  but  plaintive  playing  with  itself;  the 
image  of  the  inmost  dream  takes  waking  form  as  a  loveliest  remem- 
brance. And  now  (with  the  short,  transitional  moderato)  it  is  as  if  the 
master,  grown  conscious  of  his  art,  were  settling  to  work  at  his  magic; 
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its  resummoned  force  he  practices  (Andante,  2-4)  on  the  raising  of 
one  graceful  figure,  the  blessed  witness  of  inherent  innocence,  to  find 
a  ceaseless  rapture  in  that  figure's  never-ending,  never-heard-of  trans- 
formation by  the  prismatic  changes  of  the  everlasting  light  he  casts 
thereon.  Then  we  seem  to  see  him,  profoundly  gladdened  by  himself, 
direct  his  radiant  glances  to  the  outer  world  (Presto,  2-2);  once  more 
it  stands  before  him  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  all  shining  with  his 
inner  joy,  it  is  as  though  he  heard  the  native  accents  of  the  appear- 
ances that  move  before  him  in  a  rhythmic  dance,  now  blithe,  now 
blunt  (derb).  He  looks  on  Life,  and  seems  to  ponder  (short  Adagio, 
3-4)  how  to  set  about  the  tune  for  Life  itself  to  dance  to;  a  brief  but 
gloomy  brooding,  as  if  the  master  were  plunged  in  his  soul's  pro- 
foundest  dream.  One  glance  has  shown  him  the  inner  essence  of  the 
world  again;  he  wakes,  and  strikes  the  strings  into  a  dance  the  like 
whereof  the  world  had  never  heard  (Allegro  finale).  It  is  the  dance 
of  the  whole  world  itself;  wild  joy,  the  wail  of  pain,  love's  transport, 
utmost  bliss,  grief,  frenzy,  riot,  suffering;  the  lightning  flickers,  thun- 
ders growl;  and  above  it  the  stupendous  fiddler  who  bans  and  bends 
it  all,  who  leads  it  haughtily  from  whirlwind  into  whirlpool,  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  —  he  smiles  at  himself,  for  to  him  this  sorcery  was 
the  merest  play.  And  night  beckons  him.  His  day  is  done  —  "  * 

*  Translation  by  William  Ashton  Ellis. 

[copyrighted] 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  in  E-flat  major    (Koechel  No.  271) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  January,  1777.  It  was  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  9,  1943,  when  Emma 
Boynet  was  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  horns  and  strings. 

THE  concerto  is  sometimes  called  the  "Jeunehomme"  Concerto. 
Mozart  wrote  it  for  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  a  distinguished  Parisian 
pianist  who  evidently  visited  Salzburg  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  the 
year  1777.  The  composer  encountered  the  pianist  again  when  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1778.  Mozart  wrote  her  name  in  letters  to  his  father  —  once 
as  "Mile.  Jeunehomme"  and  once  as  "Madame  Jenome."  The  name 
also  appears  as  "Jenomi,"  evidently  an  Italianization. 

Otta  Jahn  found  this  concerto  of  the  twenty-one-year-old  Mozart  re- 
markably mature  for  so  early  a  work  and  spoke  of  its  "freedom  of  form, 
breadth  of  design  and  passion  of  expression."*  The  last  phrase  he  ap- 

*Yet  this  was  the  ninth  of  twenty-eight  listed  piano  concertos  by  Mozart! 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Forgotten  Musician  and  Rare  Lady 

"LJERE'S  a  new  book  with  an  idea 
^  ^  that  I  applaud,"  cried  Delver 
Forfax,  avid  musical  archaeologist. 
"It's  devoted  to  forgotten  musicians. 
Good!  Let's  see  what  it  tells  of  von 
Paradis Why,  she's  been  forgotten ! 

"Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies 
who  ever  lived.  She  was  a  notable 
pianist,  sang  (and  danced)  well,  com- 
posed piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  even 
operatic  works  that  actually  were 
staged.  As  a  teacher  of  piano  and  voice 
she  was  excellent.  Besides  music,  she 
could  converse  brilliantly  —  and  in  various  languages  —  on 
scientific  lore. 

"Both  as  musician  and  as  scholar,  she  was  the  talk  of  in- 
telligent society  in  her  native  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  London. 

"She  was  a  pioneer  humanitarian  in  a  field  new  in  her  time. 
For  she  donated  proceeds  of  her  concerts  to  the  first  special 
school  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  That  was  the 
school  founded  at  Paris  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  in  1784,  and  now 
grown  into  a  National  Institute.  Not  only  her  money,  but 
her  deepfelt  interest,  and  the  example  she  set  in  the  society 
in  which  she  was  so  prominent,  were  most  helpful  to  the  new 
venture. 

"As  relaxation  from  her  manifold  professional  activities, 
she  played  chess  —  with  no  little  skill. 

"And  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  from  the  age  of  five, 
was  blind!" 


PARADIS 


^  ; 


His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIS^ 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
lor  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  J  04,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor ^ 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season   ip^i-ip^2 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Or- 
chestra this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular 
to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the  following 
pages: 


Mr.  Herbert  Abraham— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Evelyn  Amann— New  Jersey 
Col.  John  L.  Ames— New  York 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnstein— New  York 
Mr.  Seymour  R.  Askin— New  York 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Atkins— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Auerbach— New  York 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Baldwin,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Beal— New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Beethoven  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Jr.— Illinois 
Miss  Georgina  Bennett— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger— Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bernheim— New  York 
Miss  Molly  Berninger— Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston— Maine 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow— Maine 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham— New  York 


Mrs.  Max  Binswanger— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  Bishop— New  York 
Miss  Stella  Bishop— New  York 
Mrs,  Dexter  Blagden— New  York 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bowden— New  York 
Miss  Faith  Bowen— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Bozorth— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Bridge— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M,  Burgess- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot— New  York 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Carey— Connecticut 

Mrs.  James  W.  Carpenter— New  York 

Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter— Hawaii 

Mrs.  John  L.  Carter— New  Jersey 

Miss  Suzanne  Carter— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle— Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 
Chaminade  Club— Rhode  Island 
Madame  Avis  Bliven  Charbonnel— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Chard— New  York 
Miss  Mabel  Choate— New  York 
Mr.  Roger  T.  Clapp— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clever— New  York 
Mr.  Chalmers  D.  Clifton— New  York 
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Miss  Eloise  Close— New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen— New  York 
Mr.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen-New  York 
Miss  Constance  Coleman— New  York 
Mr.  Oilman  Collier— New  York 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 
Miss  Constance  Crawford— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creigh ton- 
New  York 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Albert  L.  Crowell— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts— Rhode  Island 


Miss  Mar)'  Daboll— Rhode  Island 

Mrs,  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 

Mr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf-Rhode  Island 

Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Dickerman— New  York 

Mr.  Frederick  Dietrich— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz— New  York 

Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Max  Doft— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ethel  DuBois— New  York 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Florence  L.  Eccles— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 
Mr,  Dean  S.  Edmonds,  Jr.— New  Jersey 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Einstein— New  York 
Dr.  Arnold  Eisendorfer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  A.  Evans— Michigan 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Faesy— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Farnell— Rhode  Island  * 

Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  M.  Farwell— Pennsylvania 
Miss  Ellen  Faulkner— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.— 

Connecticut 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 
Mrs.  Grace  A.  Fletcher— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Oscar  Foley— Washington 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster— New  York 
Mrs.  Seraphine  C.  Fowler— New  Jersey 
Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Heywood  Fox— Connecticut 
Mr.  Morris  Fox— New  York 
Mrs,  Lewis  W,  Francis— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 
Miss  Helen  C.  French— Vermont 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Mary  Friedman— New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham— New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller— Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  B.  Gardner— New  York 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes— Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Gerdau— New  York 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson— Connecticut 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Glassberg— New  York 

Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 

Wm.  P.  Goldman  &  Bros,  Foundation,  Inc— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  D,  Gordan— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimor  S,  Gordon— New  York 
Mrs,  William  S,  Gordon— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss-Rhode  Island 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Mr.  Fred  S.  Gottschalk— New  York 
Miss  E,  Tatiane  Gougoltz— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs,  Thomas  H,  Gray,  Jr.-Vermont 
Mrs.  H,  M.  Greene— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mrs,  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenman— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough— Rhode  Island 
Mrs,  William  Grenier— Wyoming 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross-New  York 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Guild— New  York 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 

Miss  Anna  C.  Hallock-New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
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Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer— New  York 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 

Miss  Lowene  Harding— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy— Connecticut 

Dr.  Helen  Harris— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Anna  Hartmann— Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hay  den— New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller— New  York 

Mrs.  David  M.  Heyman— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  Heymann— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Hill— Maine 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  Jr.— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  R.  L.  Hilliard-New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg— New  York 
Hochschild  Fund,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hodges— Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Hogue— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mr.  Franklin  Hollander— New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Miss  Myra  H,  Hopson— Connecticut 
Mr.  Harry  Horner— Maine 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Howard— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  Hoyt— New  York 
Mrs.  John  Hubbard— New  York 
Mrs.  James  W.  Hubbell— Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Miss  Marion  I.  Humphrey— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Humstone— Connecticut 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hunt— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt— Connecticut 
Miss  Aimee  H.  Hyman— New  York 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman— New  York 


Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marion  R.  Irvine— New  York 
Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 


Mrs.  Williapi  K.  Jacobs— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho— New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis— New  York 
Miss  Frances  Jay— New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay— New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Jessup— Connecticut 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Dr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr.— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Wallace  S.  Jones— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Sylvan  L.  Joseph— New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Joslin,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  E.  Judd,  Jr.— California 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  H.  Jurow— New  Jersey 


Miss  Constance  V.  Kang— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  Karelsen,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Karrel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  Livingston  Kelley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Klar— New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Knapp— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Knopf— New  York 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koenig— California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer- New  York 


Mrs.  George  LaBalme— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd-Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Landers— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane— New  York 

Mrs.  Max  Lasko— New  York 

Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Leavy— New  York 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Lee— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Lenom— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mr.  Marks  Levine— New  York 

Dr.  Nathan  Levitt— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Levy— New  York 

Mr.  Richard  Lewinsohn— New  York 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Willoughby  Little  Foundation— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Lockwood— New  York 
Edwin  Loewy  Foundation,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Farnsworth  Loomis— New  York 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Lucille  Loseke— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lounsbery— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Madeline  M.  Low— New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  Lowell— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Lumb— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Lyeth— Nebraska 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 
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Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 


Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Elmore  B.  Magnus— New  York 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Gary  Magruder— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Mandeville— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 
Mrs.  Gwendoline  Manuel— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimer  Marcus— New  York 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine— New  York 
Miss  Elaine  Marzullo— Ohio 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Mather- 
New  Hampshire 
Mrs,  Frank  W.  Matteson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Mattice— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 
Mrs,  Edgar  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs,  John  C.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs,  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Maylahn— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean— New  York 
Mrs,  Irving  J.  McCoid— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  I,  McKelvey,  Jr.— 

New  Jersey 
Mrs,  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 
Mr,  David  H.  McKillop— Hong  Kong 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Russell  B.  McNeill- 
Connecticut 
The  Rev.  Everett  W,  McPhillips— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 
Miss  Cecille  L.  Meeker— Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mrs.  Van  S.  Merle-Smith— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Merriam— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H,  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Houghton  P,  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  K,  G.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr,  Norbert  M.  Milair— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  R.  D.  MefFett-New  York 
Miss  J.  Edith  Monahan— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Montgomery— Pennsylvania 
Colonel  John  C.  Moore— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 
Miss  Alice  L,  Morse— New  York 
Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen— Connecticut 


Mrs,  Roger  G.  Mosscrop-New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Vernon  Munroe— New  York 
Miss  Linda  Musser— Iowa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Nasher— Texas 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  W,  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B,  Neilson— Rhode  Island 
Mrs,  Roy  Newberger— New  York 
Mr.  John  S,  Newberry,  Jr,— Michigan 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger— 

New  York 
New  York  Community  Trust— New  York. 
Miss  Edith  Nichols— Rhode  Island 
Mrs,  Paul  C,  Nicholson— Rhode  Island 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  W,  Nickerson— 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon— New  York 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher— New  York 

Miss  Jean  T,  Palmer— New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  S,  Peck— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Hilda  M,  Peck— Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  H,  Peckham— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jess  Perlman— Connecticut 

Mrs,  Clarence  H,  Philbrick— Rhode  Island 

Mrs,  Max  Pick— New  York 

Mrs,  W,  R.  J,  Plan  ten —Vermont 

Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton— Connecticut 

Mr.  C.  B.  Podmaniczky— Missouri 

Mr,  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 

Mrs.  T.  I,  Hare  Powel— Rhode  Island 

Mrs,  Alvin  L.  Powell— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  Presbrey— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York. 

Mrs.  James  Quan— New  York 

Dr.  H.  L,  Rachlin-New  York 
Mrs,  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 
Mrs,  Frederic  B.  Read— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 
Mrs.  George  Relyea— New  York 
Mrs,  John  Harsen  Rhoades— New  York 
Mrs,  K,  N.  Rhoades— New  York 
Miss  Virginia  Rice— New  York 
Mrs,  Ralph  Richards— Washington,  D.C.. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Richmond— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Rich ter— New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 
Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire- 
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Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers- 
Rhode  Island 
Miss  Winifred  Rogers— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  Ronicker— Ohio 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  Rosenthal— New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin-New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Russell— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant— New  York 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Norman  Salit— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesus  M.  Sanroma— 

Puerto  Rico 
Miss  Sadie  Scherr— New  York 
Mrs.  David  Scheyer— Michigan 
Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Schwartz— Illinois 
Miss  Katharine  Scott— New  York 
Miss  Sarah  Scott— New  York 
Miss  May  Seeley— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  Seeman— New  York 
Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr— New  York 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias— Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Reinhard  Siedenburg— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lucile  Singleton— New  York 
Mrs.  Donald  E.  Smith— New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Smith— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 
Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Solomon— New  York 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 
Miss  Anna  Stearns-»New  Hampshire 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 
Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner- New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert- New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway— New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 
Mr.  Marcel  H.  Stieglitz— New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Lynn  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  York 
Miss  Jeanette  Straugham— New  Hampshire 
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Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus— New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifler— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 
Dr.  George  T.  Strodl-New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Sunderland— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Surrey— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Sverdlick— New  York 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft-Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Talley,  3rd— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 

Mrs.  Frank  Tanham— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 

Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey— Maine 

Miss  G.  W.  Treadwell— Maine 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood— New  York 

Miss  Alice  TuUy—New  York 

Mr.  Robert  L.  TurnbuU— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte— New  York 
Mrs.  George  S.  Van  Schaick— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  Varkell— New  York 
Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Emily  Vivian— New  York 
Edwin  C.  and  Florence  G.  Vogel  Fund,  Inc.— 
New  York 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wagner— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Walker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wallerstein— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter— New  York 
Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 
Mrs,  W.  Seaver  Warland— Maine 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Waxberg— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 
Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Weeks— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems— New  York 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Weinland— 

New  York 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg— Rhode  Island 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA     (Concluded) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Wheeler-Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Whipple— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  E.  White— New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Anna  U.  Wilcox— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Morton  Wild— New  York 
Mr.  Irwin  Wile— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  Willstatter— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson-Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow— New  York 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Withington— Connecticut 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood— Rhode  Island 


Mr.  Frederic  E.  Wood-New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury-New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Woodman— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mabel  Woolsey-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wrubel-New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 


Mrs.  Henry  Melvin  Young— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  LeRoy  Young- 
New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Zacher— Connecticut 
Mr.  Saul  Zarchen— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Zia— New  York 


P  The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollment  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1952,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1951-1952  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current   support   of    the    Orchestra,    covered   by   check   herewith   or 

payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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{Continued  from  page  10) 
plied  to  the  middle  movement,  the  Andantino,  stressing  its  "deep  and 
painful  emotion,  and  the  cantilena,  which  repeatedly  assumes  a  recita- 
tive-like character  (in  one  beautiful  climax  the  violins  are  in  imitation), 
ending  in  a  perfect  recitative."  DeWyzewa  and  Saint-Foix,  in  their 
close  study  of  the  early  Mozart,  have  singled  out  this  concerto  as  a 
remarkable  advance  in  seriousness  over  his  first  attempts  in  this  form. 
In  it,  they  say,  he  overrides  the  contemporary  "style  galant"  in  a 
higher  expressive  aim.  "The  opening  Allegro  and  the  Andantino  are 
the  plain  efforts  of  a  pianist  to  fulfill  in  his  own  medium  the  expressive 
inroads  of  Rameau  and  Gluck."  They  speak  of  the  Andantino  in  C 
minor  as  having  something  at  the  same  time  "strange  and  French,  with 
its  appealing  operatic  arioso  mingled  with  recitative  passages." 

Mozart  breaks  precedent  at  once  as  the  pianist  matches  the  orchestra 
in  the  opening  Tutti.  Indeed,  the  piano  generally  takes  the  lead  and 
command  in  this  concerto,  as  if  its  composer  wished  to  give  the  Parisian 
virtuoso  every  chance  to  take  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  opening  sub- 
ject with  its  energetic  rhythm  immediately  sets  a  tone  broad  and  serious 
for  the  young  Mozart.  The  Andantino  in  the  relative  minor  establishes 
at  once  what  the  two  French  scholars  call  an  ''emotion  douloureuse." 
The  strings  set  forth  a  plaintive  melody  con  sordino,  and  the  piano, 
after  insinuating  itself  with  delicate  embroidery  and  an  occasional 
trill,  presently  takes  the  forefront  of  attention.  Only  in  the  final  Rondo, 
a  swift  Presto,  does  dexterity  and  elaboration  for  its  own  sake  come  to 
the  fore  with  passages  for  the  crossed  hands  and  swift  running  figures. 
The  piano  proposes  the  rondo  theme  quite  alone,  the  orchestra  making 
its  entrance  at  first  only  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcement.  A  cadenza 
(with  slow  passages)  leads  back  to  the  second  entrance  of  the  rondo 
theme  and  another  piano  solo.  But  now  the  Tutti  have  more  to  do. 
Another  short  cadenza,  with  a  pause  upon  a  trill,  leads  into  a  curious 
episode,  an  interpolation  before  the  third  return  of  the  theme.  The 
music  is  marked  Minuet  (Cantahile).  The  minuet  theme  is  given  to 
the  piano  solo  at  first  and  briefly  varied.  Another  cadenza  brings  the 
conclusion  of  the  rondo  proper. 

[copyrighted] 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLEtlNS 

CONTAINING  :   Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN   N.  BURK 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"<t/f  ^Musical  Education  in  One  Volume*^ 
**'Bos  ton's  Remarkable  "Book  of  Know  ledge'' 

Lawrence   Oilman   in  the   N.   Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  ^6.00  per  volume 
vAddress:    SYMPHONY  HALL      .      BOSTON,   MAS-S. 
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THREE   EXCERPTS   from   the   "DAMNATION    OF   FAUST," 

Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 
("Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and 

"Rakoczy  March") 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 

Berlioz  composed  his  Dramatic  Legend  in  1845  and  1846.  The  first  performance 
was  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  Cantata  was  first  per- 
formed in  America  February  12,  1880,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it 
in  New  York. 

Berlioz  based  his  text  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  "Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 
and  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tympani  (two  players),  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
tympani,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  "March"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tympani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  "Minuet  des  Follets"  and  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes,"  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  "La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  are  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuet  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  "Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 
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Berlioz  tells  in  his  Memoirs  how  he  wrote  the  "March"  in  Vienna, 
in  one  night,  upon  the  Hungarian  air  "Rakoczy,"  which  he  had 
recently  heard:  "The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  at  Pesth  made 
me  resolve  to  introduce  it  into  Faust,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  placing 
my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  act,  and  making  him 
present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.  A  German 
critic  considered  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  have  made  Faust 
travel  in  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why,  and  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  bring  him  in  in  any  other  direction  if  it  would 
have  benefited  the  piece.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's 
plot,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Other  German  critics  took  up  the  same  thesis,  and  attacked  me  with 
even  greater  violence  about  my  modifications  of  Goethe's  text  and 
plot,  just  as  though  there  were  no  other  Faust  but  Goethe's,  and  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  set  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  to  music  without 
altering  its  arrangement.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  answer  them  in  the 
preface  to  the  'Damnation  of  Faust.'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
I  was  never  reproached  about  the  book  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  which 
is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism!" 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 

DURING  THE  SEASON  1951-1952 

Bach Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor 

(Orchestrated  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 

II     December  7 

Bartok Concerto  for  Viola   and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  William  Primrose  III      January    18 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 
IV     February   15 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

I     November  16 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

II  December  7 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major.  Op.  36 

IV     February   15 

String  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor.  Op.   131 
(Performed  by  the  String  Orchestra) 

V  March  14 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

V  March  14 

Brahms ' Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

I     November   16 

Foss.  . Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Soloist:  LuKAs  Foss  I     November   16 

Hindemith "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis" 

III  January   18 

Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 

III     January  18 

Violin  Concerto  in  G  major,  K.  216 
Soloist:  Arthur  Grumiaux  IV     February   15 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  271) 
Soloist:  Leonard  Bernstein  V      March    14 

Stravinsky. r "Le   Sacre  du   Printemps"    ("The   Rite  of 

Spring")   Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

II  December  7 

Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 
Allegorical  Ballet 

III  January  18 

Pierre   Monteux   conducted    the   concert  of   December   7 

Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concerts  of  January   18  and  February   15 

Leonard  Bernstein   conducted   the  concert  of  March    14 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Ghables  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  6  minor 
Soloist,  Yehndi  Menuhin 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SiCRGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmuslk; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in    C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

T>     .T  or.  XT       o     .       r.  R-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    m    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica"  ;    Symphony    No    5,       Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor. 

a""  .^  ^"i^-'  ^P\5j  ^V»'^^''"*^  Op.    63,    Ileifetz,    violinist;    Sym- 

J,  m  D  Minor,     Choral  pliony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3.  in  F.  Op.  1)0  Oj).  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       /,>(^^eZ  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony  a  i    ^     *    a        i  tvt       o      •       tj 

*        "^  Schuhert    Symphony    No.    8,    in     B 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  TchaUcovsJcy  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  7S  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Leonard  Bernstem, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 
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RCA   VICTOR  RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  **  Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *'*Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  **  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ** Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Valse 
Schubert  ** Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  *  ♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  **Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  **  Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
**  Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  *  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  **  Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  **  Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  **  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Haydn  **  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford"; **  Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  *Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  **Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
**  Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
361;  *  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  *  Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  ♦♦I?eter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel    ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M6re   L'Oye 

Suite 

Schubert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

Sibelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


*  45  r.p.m.    **3S  1/S  (L.P.)  and  J^5  r.p.m. 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  Unmrsity\ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1951-1952 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  11 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 
Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  4,  "ItaHan,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderate 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental 

Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.    Adagio 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.     De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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E.  POWER  BIGGS 

'''''^'      A  BACH  RECITAL 

Prelude  in  G  Major  -  Sinfonia  to  Cantata 
No  106  •  Chorale-Prelude:  O  God  Be  JVier 
riful  To  Me  •  Sinfonia  to  Cantata  No.  156 
'.  Chorale-Prelude:  All  Glory  Be  To  God 
On  High 

JJP  Record  ML  2076      ,-,-,-jnMEMT 
BACH'S  ROYAL  INSTRUMENT 

(Two  Volumes) 

(Recorded  in  Symphony  Hall.  Boston) 

Toccata   Adagio  and  Fugue  in  C  Ma)or  • 

LP  Records  ML  4284  a«id  4285 

E.  POWER  BIGGS  RECITAL 

Samuel  Wesley:  Air  and  Gavotte  •  Mozart 
Adacio  for  Glass  Harmonica  (K.  355) 
^':fe°rin:  Chaconne  •  Mozart:  Prelude^a 
the  Ave  Verum  Corpus  (K.  618)    •  Bou 
baud:  Pastorale  •  Mulet:  Toccata 
LP  Record  ML  4331  ^neir 

FRENCH  ORGAN  MUSIC 
Widor:  Toccata;  Marche  PontiEcale  •Gig- 
out     Grand   Choeur   Dialogue    •    Marcel 
Dupr6    Antiphon  II    •    Boellmann:   Suite 
GoSique  .  Jehan  Alain:  Litanies  •  Vierne: 

Record  ML  4195  or  78  rpm  Set  MM-802 

MENDELSSOHN:  SONATA  NO.  6 

IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  65 

LP  Record  ML  2076  or  78  rpm  Set  MX-324 

MUSIC  OF  CESAR  FRANCK 

Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation,  Op.  18 

^r^eStfl^L  4329  or  78  rpm  Set  MX-350 
ORGAN  MUSIC  OF  BACH 

(Recorded  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Columbia 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg  on   May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,   1897 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873,  were  first  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Felix  Dessoff  conducting,  November  2, 
1873.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas'  orchestra,  January  31,  1874. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  December  5, 
1884. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

IN  the  year  1870,  K.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  a  Feldpartita  in  B-flat, 
published  as  Haydn's,  one  of  six  written  for  the  military  band  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons, 
and  the  now  obsolete  band  instrument,  the  serpent.  Brahms  was  much 
taken  with  the  theme  of  the  second  movement,  marked  "Chorale  St. 
Antonii,"  an  old  Austrian  pilgrim's  song.  He  copied  it  in  his  notebook 
and  three  years  later  made  it  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  in  his  set 
of  variations.* 

From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Johannes  Brahms  in  his 
twenties  as  a  new  force  in  music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic 
•tradition,  friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony  this 
"musical  Messiah"  would  dare  to  submit  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven's 
mighty  Ninth.  The  "Hamburg  John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  after  his  early  piano  concerto,  which  no  audience 
accepted,  and  his  two  unassuming  serenades,  he  coolly  took  his  time 
and  let  his  forces  gather  and  mature  for  some  twenty  years  before  yield- 
ing to  the  supreme  test  by  submitting  his  First  Symphony.  This  hap- 
pened in  1877.  Three  years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers  of  orchestra- 
tion on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than  the  symphony  -  a 
form  which  he  had  finely  mastered  in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer 
for  the  piano  -  the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first  purely 
orchestral  attempt  of  his  maturity,  Brahms,  as  usual  when  put  on  his 
mettle,  took  great  pains  perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as 
orchestral  colorist,  so  finely  differentiated  in  each  of  the  successive 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  could  not  but  be  apparent  even 
to  its  first  audiences. 


*  The  theme  was  more  notable  than  Haydn's  treatment  of  it,  if  the  divertimento  was  actu- 
ally Haydn's.  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  claims  that  it  was  not  in  his  article  The  True  and 
False  Haydn"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (August  25,  1951).  The  six  Littauer 
Divertimenti"  are  in  the  Gymnasialbibliothek  in  the  Saxon  town  of  Littau.  They  come  under 
suspicion  because  the  collection  of  manuscripts  contains  some  copies  not  so  indicated.  "It 
has  now  been  established,"  writes  Mr.  Landon,  "that  the  whole  series  is  spurious  and  that  not 
one  note  was  by  Haydn.  One  of  his  students,  perhaps  Pleyel,  was  probably  the  real  author." 
This  would  challenge  Brahms'  title  but  not,  of  course,  his  choice  of  a  good  traditional  tune. 
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At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November,  1873,  the  recep- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics  only  expressed  their  impatience 
that  a  symphony  was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  ''Bee- 
thovener."  The  variations  were  again  played  on  December  10  in 
Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi.  They  became  inevitably  useful  in 
Brahms'  round  of  concerts,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  reputation 
of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
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movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or .  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht;'  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 


A  SECOND  SEASOIV  OF  CHILDREl^'S 

CONCERTS 

Conductor:  Malcolm  Holmes 

Musical  Director:   Josef   Zimbler 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Saturday  afternoons  from  3  to  4  p.m. 

DECEMBER  15        JANUARY  26        MARCH  8 

For  tickets  call  Mrs.  Wm.   Prosser,  Eliot  4-4089 

SAIVDERS  THEATRE,  HARVARD  TXIVERSITY, 

CAMRRIDGE 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIS"! 
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CUesMimdi 


Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

♦On  both  45  rpra  and  Long  Play. 


E  ON 


i^Vfe^to* 
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A  Rare  Portrait  in  Words 

TWELVER  FORFAX,  retriever  of  forgotten  musical  his- 
^"^  tory,  listened  tolerantly  after  some  colleagues  broke  into 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  unfamiliar  portraits  of  Brahms. 
"For  real  informality,"  someone  said,  "I  like  the  one 
showing  the  supposedly  gruff  old  fellow  with  one  arm  around 
young  Henriette  Hemala,  and  his  face  beaming  above  his 
beard  as  he  stands  in  a  doorway." 

"Also  there  is  the  one  of  Brahms  seated  in  a  garden," 
another  speaker  chipped  in,  "with  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  stand- 
ing beside  him.  And  her  arm  is  around  his  neck." 

"Very  good,"  Delver  Forfax  commented  at  last.  "But  how 
about  Brahms  stretched  out  full  length  beside  a  frog  pond.^" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

is  a  picture  in  words  only 

^  }  — but  what  an  informal 

picture!' 

Delver  Forfax  then 
launched  into  the  adjoin- 
ing story. 
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Brahms  Adopts  Bullfrog  Motif 

*^  A  MONG  the  few  with  whom 
-^^  Brahms  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  which  he  neglected  to 
cool  off,  was  the  young  baritone 
and  composer  who  later  became 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  —  George 
Henschel. 

"They  spent  a  congenial  vaca- 
tion together  one  summer  at  Sass- 
nitz,  on  the  Island  of  Ruegen.  Henschel  was  twenty-six; 
Brahms  forty-three,  with  beardless,  weatherbeaten  face.  The 
singer  wrote  a  vivid  account  of  the  vacation,  in  his  Journal. 

"For  some  days  Brahms  brought  the  subject  of  what  he 
called  'his'  bullfrog  pond  into  the  conversation.  Finally,  one 
afternoon,  he  set  forth  with  his  young  friend  to  reveal  this 
seemingly  enchanted  spot. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  walk,  Brahms's  'sense  of 
locality  being  what  it  was.'  Repeatedly  they  heard  bullfrogs 
croaking  in  the  distance,  but  Brahms  would  say,  'No,  that's 
not  my  pond  yet.  Finally  they  came  to  a  tiny  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain. 

"  'Can  you  imagine,'  Brahms  began,  'anything  more  sad 
and  melancholy  than  this  music,  the  undefined  sounds  of 
which  forever  and  ever  move  within  the  pitiable  compass  of 
a  diminished  third  .^  Here  we  can  realize  how  fairy  tales  of 
enchanted  princes  and  princesses  originated.  .  .  .  Listen! 
There  he  is  again,  the  poor  King's  son,  with  his  yearning, 
mournful  C-flat!' 

"Brahms  and  Henschel  stretched  out  beside  the  pool, 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  watched.  Then  the  great,  gruff  Brahms 
set  the  example  in  a  half-hour's  pastime  of  catching  frogs  in 
their  hands  and,  to  his  intense  delight,  observed  their  antics 
in  diving  into  the  pool  when  released. 

"And  Henschel  says  that  Brahms,  in  his  songs  dating  from 
that  time,  1876,  makes  frequent  use  of  that  interval  he  heard 
from  the  frogs  in  his  pool !" 


He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  ^^^  ^^is  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  ^^^l  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, 
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•TELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 

FROM  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By  Gabriel  Faure 

Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure 's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  the  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,  1923,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  21,  1939,  December  29,  1939, 
April  20,  1945  (two  movements);  November  23,  1945  (Paul  Paray,  conducting),  Mr. 
Munch  performed  the  Molto  adagio  in  memory  of  Ginette  Neveu,  November  18, 

1949- 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

PELL^AS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  'Telleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  Adagio  is  from  the  closing  scene,  the  death  of 
Melisande. 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  SEA"   (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor   (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  timpani, 
bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  '*La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "UApres-midi  d'un 
Faune**  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer'*  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  ''Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sehastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  ''Jeux**  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  ''La  Mer/'  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires** ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer" 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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thusiasm  about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer*'  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or/'  of  1907?  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  *a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.*  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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x  he  world's  grea^  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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•     Speaking  of  Programs  .  .  . 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

''Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 
"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  Rory  O'More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  77/  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  which,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  WHICH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet.  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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Program 

ERNEST   ANSERMET   Conducting 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor.  Op.  67 

I.       Allegro  con  brio 
II.       Andante  con  moto 

III.  f  Allegro,  Trio 

IV.  I  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

HiNDEMiTH "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis" 

Stravinsky Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet 
I.     Sinfonia 
II.     Danses  Suisses 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

Adagio  —  Variation  —  Coda 

Chabrier • Joyeuse  Marche 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1887 
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The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

T  IS  POSSIBLE  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  through  the  four 
movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it  is 
nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  obser- 
vation. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was  too 
deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to 
look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
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tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  symphony  which,  when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted 
all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moio  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regulaily  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  lastl 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
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realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
xn  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 
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"NOBILISSIMA  VISIONE,"  Concert  Suite 

FROM  THE  Ballet  "St.  Francis" 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith  wrote  his  Ballet  St.  Francis  for  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
in  1937,  and  in  the  following  year  extracted  from  his  music  a  Concert  Suite  in 
three  parts    (Introduction  and  Rondo,  March  and  Pastorale,  Passacaglia). 

The  Ballet  5^  Francis:  Choreographic  Legend  in  One  Act  and  Five  Scenes, 
with  choreography  by  Leonide  Massine,  was  first  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London,  July  21,  1938.  It  was  performed  in  this  country  by  the  same 
company  and  presented  by  them  in  Boston  at  the  Opera  House,  November  9, 
1938.  The  first  performance  of  the  Suite  was  at  Venice,  September,  1938.  The 
Suite  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angeles,  March  23,  1939,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Richard  Burgm  mtro- 
duced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  January  22,   1943. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion  and  strings.  According  to  the  composers 
indication,  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns  and  trombone  may  be  doubled  m  full 
passages. 

HEN    the   Ballet   St.   Francis  was   performed,   Leonide   Massine 
was  quoted  in  the  program  as  saying  that  this  "choreographic 
legend"    "translates    the   moving   simplicities   and   mentality   of   the 
strange  world  of  St.  Francis  into  the  highly  formalized  language  of 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

''London''* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  BFlat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  False 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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ballet."  When  we  set  beside  this  the  statement  of  Hindemith  that 
"the  suite  consists  of  those  sections  of  the  ballet  score  which  are  self- 
sufficient  and  comprehensible  as  concert  music  and  which  do  not  de- 
pend, therefore,  on  supplementary  stage  action,"  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  absolute  forms  here  used  may  well  subsist  apart 
from  all  visualization. 

The  Introduction  to  the  suite  (strings  with  clarinet)  is  taken  from 
the  eighth  number  ("Meditation")  from  the  ballet,  while  the  Rondo 
(Mdssig  schnell),  opening  with  strings  and  flute,  is  the  "Kdrgliche 
Hochzeit/'  the  "Marriage  with  Poverty,"  the  episode  No.  lo  in  the 
ballet.  The  March,  in  which  the  triangle  and  military  drum  are  added, 
is  No.  4  in  the  ballet.  The  Passacaglia  is  the  closing  number  of  the 
ballet  as  well  as  the  suite. 

"The  introduction,"  so  the  composer  has  written,  "consists  of  that 
part  of  the  original  music  during  which  the  hero  of  the  action 
(Franziskus)  is  sunk  in  deep  meditation.  The  Rondo  corresponds  to 
the  music  in  the  stage  score  for  the  mystic  union  of  the  Saint  to 
Mistress  Poverty,  the  scene  having  been  inspired  by  an  old  Tuscan 
legend.  The  music  reflects  the  blessed  peace  and  unworldly  cheer 
with  which  the  guests  at  the  wedding  participate  in  the  wedding 
feast  —  dry  bread  and  water  only. 

"The  second  movement  pictures  the  march  of  a  troop  of  medieval 
soldiers.  First  heard  but  distantly,  their  gradual  approach  is  observed. 
The  middle  portion  of  this  movement  suggests  the  brutality  with 
which  these  mercenaries  set  upon  a  traveling  burgher,  and  rob  him.* 

"The  third  and  closing  movement,  Passacaglia,  corresponds  to  the 
portion  of  the  ballet  score,  representing  the  dance  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
Here  all  the  symbolic  personifications  of  heavenly  and  earthly  exist- 
ence mingle  in  the  course  of  the  different  Variations  through  which 
the  six-measure-long  theme  of  the  Passacaglia  is  transformed.  In  the 
ballet,  this  closing  piece  bears  a  special  title  borrowed  from  a  chapter 
heading  in  an  old  version  of  the  'Cantique  du  Soleil/  which  reads: 
'Incipiunt  laudes  ere  at  ur  arum/  " 

The  following  description  of  the  ballet  accompanied  its  perform- 
ances: • 

In  his  father's  house  at  Assisi,  young  Francis  Bernardone  gaily  spends  his  days 
devoting  his  time  to  the  pleasant  pastimes  of  the  moment,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  idlers.  Even  the  little  activity  he  exercises  in  his  father's  business  gives  him 
pleasure,  since  it  permits  him  to  meet  the  buyers  who  come  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth;  and  his  mind,  turned  towards  distant  lands,  together  with  his  in- 
clination for  brave  deeds  and  adventures,  causes  him  to  find  new  interests  among 
these  people.  His  youthful  pride  even  causes  him  to  show  himself  lacking  in 
sympathy  for  the  poor. 

It  is  a  brutal  rebuff  on  the  part  of  an  aged  beggar  that  awakens  in  him  that 

*  The  "Pastorale"  which  follows  the  march  in  the  suite  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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love  of  poverty  which  is  to  fill  and  motivate  his  later  life;  repenting,  he  runs 
after  the  beggar  and  gives  him  a  share  of  his  riches.  But  his  conversion  is  not 
complete,  and  the  urge  for  chivalry  triumphs  over  simplicity.  Greatly  impressed 
by  the  imposing  aspect  and  a  sense  of  power  conveyed  by  a  passing  knight  who 
visits  his  fathers  house  in  order  to  replenish  his  wardrobe,  Francis  decides  to 
become  a  soldier.  Already  seeing  himself,  in  his  fertile  imagination,  as  a  famous 
hero,  he  girds  on  weapons  and  goes  oQ  to  war.  But  the  severity  of  a  soldier's 
life  and  the  cruelty  of  a  warrior's  existence  horrify  him,  and  finding  himself  in- 
capable of  participation  he  becomes  desperate. 

At  this  moment  there  appear  to  him  three  allegorical  women  -  the  figures  of 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  who  reveal  to  him  that,  instead  of  a  warrior's 
laurels,  destiny  has  reserved  for  him  a  life  of  quiet  piety  and  self-sacrifice;  and 
that,  apart  from  chastity  and  obedience,  his  life  will  be  devoted,  in  particular,  to 
poverty.  This  revelation  is  made  to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  feast,  to  which 
he  is  brought  by  his  youthful  friends.  His  companions  press  him  to  sing  again 
the  gay  tunes,  as  he  had  done  before;  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  does  not  show 
himself  to  be  the  boon  companion  he  had  been  before  he  went  off  to  the  wars, 
they  proclaim  him  king  of  their  revels.  They  press  on  him  the  claims  of  love.  To 
fall  in  love  would  do  him  good,  they  think.  But  what  has  earthly  love  to  offer 
to  one  who  carries  in  his  heart  the  heavenly  vision  of  Poverty?  He  gratefully 
remembers  the  loveliness  of  her  apparition,  so  full  of  grace  and  gentleness;  and 
to  the  beggars  who  are  waiting  to  receive  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  the  crumbs 
from  the  table,  Francis  distributes  dishes  heaped  high  with  food,  the  goblets,  even 
the  tablecloths.  All  of  this  greatly  angers  his  father,  who  regards  it  as  a  wanton 
squandering  of  valuable  possessions,  and  threatens  to  beat  him.  But  by  now  the 
young  Francis  has  made  his  irrevocable  decision;  he  removes  his  rich  apparel  and 
returns  it  to  his  father.  By  this  significant  gesture  he  breaks  forever  the  paternal 
bond  and  also  breaks  with  the  life  he  had  hitherto  lived.  Barely  covered  with  the 
tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  starts  his  journey  towards  solitude. 

We  see  him  absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  And  then,  in  intimate  mystical 
communication  with  God,  his  whole  being  is  enlightened  as  to  his  proper  con- 
duct on  earth,  at  which  his  happiness  becomes  as  a  celestial  rather  than  an  earthly 
joy;  and  his  unburdened  heart  overflows,  to  find  expression  in  a  flood  of  joyous 
music. 

Threatened  by  a  ferocious,  man-eating  wolf,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
attempt  to  save  themselves  by  fleeing.  Among  the  frightened  peasantry  we  find  the 
three  comrades  of  Francis'  gay  youth,  who,  in  the  meantime,  have  abandoned 
their  frivolous  life  and  have  followed  the  example  of  their  friend.  Francis,  filled 
with  the  God-like  spirit  of  kindliness,  goes  to  meet  the  wolf,  who  madly  rushes 
at  him;  but  Francis,  through  understanding  and  faith,  so  thoroughly  tames  the 
animal  that  it  becomes  as  a  gentle  lamb. 

To  show  their  gratitude  and  devotion,  the  three  comrades,  who  wish  nothing 
better  than  to  serve  their  friend  and  master,  prepare  a  comfortable  couch  for 
him;  but  Francis  refuses  and  lies  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest.  While  he  sleeps 
the  friends  keep  watch  over  him,  lest  he  be  disturbed;  so  solicitous  are  they  that 
they  even  refuse  to  welcome  Poverty.  Then  Francis  awakes  and,  filled  with  an  un- 
speakably happy  emotion,  embraces  his  three  friends,  and  he  and  Poverty  seal 
their  intimate  understanding  by  a  mystical  union,  symbolized  by  an  exchange  of 
rings;  whereupon  the  newly-weds,  with  their  friends,  ecstatically  partake  of  the 
frugal  wedding-feast  of  bread  and  water. 

The  mystical  union  having  been  consummated,  Francis,  in  a  supreme  exaltation 
of  happiness,  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  sun,  while  the  symbolical  characters 
of  a  brotherly  community  between  those  of  heaven  and  those  of  the  earth  pass 
before  the  spectator. 
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JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Divertimento  from   ''LE  BAISER   DE  LA    F£:E" 

("THE  FAIRY'S  KISS"), 

Allegorical  Ballet  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,   1882 


In  1928,  Stravinsky  composed  for  Ida  Rubinstein  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee,  Ballet- 
allegorie  en  4  Tableaux."  It  was  performed  under  his  direction  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  on  November  27,  and  repeated  on  December  4,  The  ballet  was  mounted  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  all  in  the  same  season,  for  the  company  of  Mme.  Rubinstein.  Later  it  was 
studied  anew  by  Mme.  Nijinska,  and  produced  at  the  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos 
Aires,  where  other  of  Stravinsky's  works  have  been  performed. 

The  suite  was  played  under  his  direction  in  November,  1928,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  £.lysees.  Visit- 
ing America,  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  March  14,  1935.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  October  30,  1936,  and 
repeated  under  the  composer's  direction,  January  17,  1941. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  composer  made  his  orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  "without 
great  difficulty,"  as  he  himself  has  written,  "on  account  of  its 
straightforward  plan."  Stravinsky  expresses  his  pleasure  in  conduct- 
ing this  music  in  that  it  embodies  a  method  of  orchestral  writing  new 
to  him,  and  easily  conveyed  to  its  audience  in  a  first  hearing. 

Stravinsky  dedicates  the  piece  "To  the  muse  of  Tchaikovsky,"  and 
further  explains  on  his  score:  "I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of 
Pierre  Tchaikovsky,  identifying  his  muse  with  the  Fairy,  and  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory.  His  genius  has 
in  like  degree  marked  the  score  with  a  destined  kiss  —  a  mystic  influence 
which  bespeaks  the  whole  work  of  the  great  artist."  Herbert  Fleischer 
further  particularized  this  curious  alliance  {Russischer  Musik  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin,  1913):  "Stravinsky  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  composition 
the  melodies  and  characteristic  turns  of  expression  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  removes  the  often  too  sweet  and  rather  feminine  meltingness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos.  He  recasts  the  tones  of  the  master,  so  reverenced 
by  him,  in  his  own  rigid  tonal  language.  Yet  the  lyrical  tenderness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos  is  not  lost. 

"Tchaikovsky's  'Wiegenlied  im  Sturm'  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental motive  of  the  ballet.  With  it,  it  begins,  and  with  it,  it  ends. 
From  the  succession  of  Tchaikovskyan  melodies  that  have  been  drawn 
upon,  of  most  importance  are  the  Humoresque  for  piano  —  used  in 
the  splendidly  colored  material  of  the  second  tableau;  in  the  same 
scene,  the  melody  of  the  waltz  'Natha'  [from  the  Piano  Suite,  Op.  51], 
and  the  piano  piece  'The  Peasant  Plays  the  Harmonica'  from  the 
Children's  Album."  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture. 
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Stravinsky,  on  an  introductory  page  of  his  score,  finds  four  lines 
sufficient  to  give  the  plot  of  his  ballet:  "A  Fairy  has  marked  with  her 
mysterious  kiss  a  young  man  in  his  childhood.  She  withdraws  him  from 
life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  to  possess  him  and  thus  pre- 
serve this  happiness  forever.  Again  she  gives  him  the  kiss." 

The  indications  in  the  score  will  give  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the 
action: 

I.     Prologue  (Storm  Lullaby) 

(Andante) -A  woman  carrying  her  child  proceeds  through  the  storm - 
1  he  tairy  spirits  appear. 

(Allegro)  -  The  spirits  pursue  the  woman  -  They  separate  her  from  her 
""u  'J!^.  ""^lU  ^'""^  ""^  ~  Appearance  of  the  Fairy  -  She  approaches 
the  child  -  She  surrounds  him  with  tenderness  -  She  kisses  his  fore- 
head and  vanishes,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  stage. 

(Vivace)  -  Passing  peasants  find  the  child  abandoned,  seek  vainly  for  his 
mother,  and  anxiously  take  him  off. 
II.     A  Village  Fair 

(Tempo  giusto)  -  Peasants  dance,  musicians  play;  the  young  man  and  his 
betrothed  dance  with  the  rest  (Valse,  poco  piu  lento)  -  The  musicians 
and  the  crowd  go  off;  the  betrothed  leaves  the  young  man  all  alone. 

(Tempo  primo)  -  The  Fairy,  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  approaches  him;  she 
takes  his  hand,  and  tells  his  fortune  —  She  dances  (tempo  agitato),  in- 
creasing her  spell  over  the  young  man  -  She  speaks  to  him  of  his  love 
and  promises  him  great  happiness  —  Moved  by  her  words,  he  begs  her 
to  lead  him  to  his  betrothed  —  She  does  so.   (Omitted  from  the  suite.) 

III.  At  the  Mill 

(Moderato)  —  The  young  man,  led  by  the  Fairy,  reaches  the  mill,  where  he 
finds  his  betrothed  surrounded  by  her  companions,  playing  round 
games;  the  Fairy  immediately  disappears    (Allegretto  grazioso). 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

(Moderato)  —  Entrance  of  the  young  man  (Omitted  from  the  suite). 

(Adagio)  —  The  young  man  and  his  betrothed. 

(Variation:  Allegretto  grazioso)  —  The  betrothed. 

(Coda:  Presto)  —  The  young  man,  his  betrothed,  and  her  companions  — 
The  betrothed  goes  to  put  on  her  wedding  veil  —  The  companions  fol- 
low her,  leaving  the  young  man  alone. 

(The  remainder  is  omitted  from  the  suite.) 

(Andante  non  tanto)  —  The  Fairy  appears,  concealed  by  a  wedding  veil;  the 
young  man  takes  her  for  his  betrothed,  and  approaches  her  with  rap- 
ture; the  Fairy  throws  back  her  veil.  The  young  man,  astonished,  per- 
ceives his  mistake;  he  tries  to  escape,  but  in  vain;  his  will  yields  to  the 
supernatural  charm  of  the  Fairy,  who  will  carry  him  to  an  eternal 
existence  where,  to  the  strains  of  her  lullaby,  she  will  again  give  him 
the  kiss  —  The  fairy  spirits  slowly  group  themselves  across  the  stage 
in  ranks  representing  the  infinite  immensity  of  azure  space.  The  Fairy 
and  the  young  man  are  seen  on  an  elevation  —  She  kisses  him. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty    of   the   Conservatory    includes   many   members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For   further   information,   apply    to    the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Stravinsky  speaks  at  length  of  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee"  in  Chroniques 
de  Ma  Vie: 

"I  was  still  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the  music  of  'Apollon,'  " 
he  writes,  "when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  previous  (1927)  I  received 
from  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  the  request  to  compose  the  ballet.  The 
painter,  Alexandre  Benois,  who  was  working  in  her  interests,  sub- 
mitted to  me  two  schemes.  One  of  them  pleased  me  in  every  way:  it 
was  to  create  a  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky. 
My  love  [tendresse]  for  this  composer  and  the  fact  that  the  coming 
presentations  in  the  month  of  November  would  coincide  with  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  death,  confirmed  my  acceptance  of  this  offer. 
It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sincere  obeisance  to  the  ad- 
mirable talent  of  this  man. 

"As  I  was  free  to  choose  the  subject  and  the  scenario  of  the  ballet,  I 
began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  search  of 
something  in  the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
for  a  great  poet  whose  gentle  and  sensitive  soul,  and  whose  restless 
and  imaginative  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Tchaikovsky.  I  thought  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  whom 
Tchaikovsky  had  more  than  one  trait  in  common.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  'Sleeping  Beauty,'  the  'Nutcracker  Suite,'  the  'Swan  Lake,'  the 
'Pique  Dame/  and  other  of  his  works  to  realize  to  what  degree  the 
fantastic  was  dear  to  him. 

"Turning  the  pages  of  Andersen,  which  were  well  known  to  me,  I 
chanced  upon  a  tale  which  I  had  completely  forgotten,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  suited  to  my  purpose.  It  was  the  beautiful  tale 
entitled,  'The  Ice  Maiden.'  From  this  I  borrowed  the  following  plot: 
a  fairy  bestows  her  magic  kiss  upon  a  child  at  birth  and  separates  him 
from  his  mother.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  greatest  happiness,  she  gives  him  once  more  the  fatal 
kiss  and  closes  him  in  her  embrace  to  possess  him  forever  in  supreme 

fehcity." 

[copyrighted] 
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JOYEUSE  MARCHE 

By  Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

Born  January  18,  1841,  in  Ambert   (Puy-de-D6me);  died  September  13,  1894  in  Paris 

This  march  in  its  orchestral  form  was  performed  at  Angers  in  1888  and  first  heard 
in  Paris  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  April  27,  1889.  The  march  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
side  drum,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

CHABRIER,  well-known  as  the  composer  of  the  Rhapsody  Espafia 
(1883),  was  asked  in  1888  by  the  Conservatoire  at  Bordeaux  to 
provide  two  pianoforte  pieces  for  use  in  the  sight-reading  classes  of  that 
institution.  The  composer  accordingly  sent  a  Prelude  pastorale  and  a 
Marche  jrangaise.  Unfortunately,  the  pieces  were  considered  too  difficult 
for  the  students  and  were  returned.  Chabrier  forthwith  arranged  them 
for  orchestra  and  they  were  so  performed,  the  march,  entitled  Joyeuse 
Marche,  surviving  its  mate.  The  march  in  its  orchestral  form  was  pub- 
lished in  1890  with  a  dedication  to  Vincent  d'Indy. 

Chabrier  is  one  of  the  instances  of  a  musician  of  undoubted  talent 
who  embraced  another  vocation  than  music  until  middle  age.  He 
showed  a  great  musical  aptitude  even  as  a  child,  but  studied  law 
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assisted  by  the 
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A  Concert  of  Music  by 
RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
in  honor  of  his  8oth  year. 
BAREST  THOU  NOW,  O  SOUL    (Walt  Whitman)  1925 

LORD  THOU  HAST  BEEN  OUR  REFUGE   (Psalm  90)     1921 
A  GROUP  OF  FOLK  SONGS  1913  to  1950 

SERENADE  TO  MUSIC 

(Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice)  1938 

FANTASIA  ON  THE  OLD   104TH  PSALM  TUNE  1950 

For  Pianoforte  Solo  accompanied  by  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
Richard  Sogg,  '52,  Soloist 

Tickets:  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20,  $0.90 

On  sale:  at  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  or  by  mail  at  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club,  Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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according  to  the  tradition  of  his  provincial  and  bourgeois  parents, 
secured  a  position  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  twenty.  Not  until  he 
was  forty  years  old  did  Chabrier  definitely  and  wholly  devote  himself 
to  music.  He  was  a  self-made  musician  who  took  lessons  from  one 
teacher  or  another  in  violin,  piano  and  composition,  but  entered  no 
conservatory  and  acquired  no  official  sanction  to  a  professional 
standing. 

His  first  efforts  were  two  operettas,  but  his  first  conspicuous  success 
was  his  orchestral  rhapsody  Espana,  which  he  composed  after  a  trip 
to  Spain  in  1883.  Thereafter  bad  luck  pursued  the  composer.  His  only 
opera,  Gwendoline,  disappeared  from  the  boards  after  two  perform- 
ances in  1886  when  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  went  bank- 
rupt. His  comic  opera  Le  Roi  malgre  lui  was  put  on  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  the  spring  following,  but  after  three  performances  the 
Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire.  An  opera  Brisets  was  never 
completed.  He  attended  a  revival  of  Gwendoline  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  a  tragic  paralysis  was  already  upon  him,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  friends  who  were  by  his  side,  he  did  not  recognize  his 
own  music. 

Chabrier's  obvious  talent,  his  charm  as  a  pianist,  his  sparkling  wit 
which  often  had  an  edge,  and  his  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose 
in  the  pursuit  of  perfection  of  style  —  these  qualities  made  him  the 
center  of  a  considerable  circle.  There  were  the  musicians  d'Indy, 
Dukas,  Chausson,  Faure,  Messager,  Charpentier;  the  writers  Daudet, 
de  Goncourt,  Zola,  Mendes,  Rostand,  Verlaine. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  Xo.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  Xo.  4 

Bruch  Yiolin  Concerto  Xo.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 

Haydn  Symphony  X"o.  104  ("London") 

ISchul)ert  Symphony  X'o.  2 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Kgussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   Xo.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Xachtmusik; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    X'o.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   Xo.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  X'o.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  Xo.  39,  in 

T>     4t.  ci        u  X-       o     .      T-  E-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    Xo.    3.    m    E- 

^'^^^  ^r?'"'''''^"  '  «-^"F^''''J   ^%^'  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

m  C  Minor,  Op.  6(;  Symphony  Xo.  ^       gg     Heifetz,    yiolinist;    Sym- 

9,  m  D  Minor,  "Choral"  pj^^ny  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  Xo.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  OP-  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

^a2/(!u  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      j^^vel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  a  r.   r,    *    <^        x.  x-       o-x» 

Schuhert    Symphony    Xo.    8,    m    B 

Ehatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

and    Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Silelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Montetjx 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Muxch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Yalse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  7S  r.p.m. 
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X  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Concert-master 
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Leo  Panasevich 
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Basses 
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Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergpe 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\i  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  La  fosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 


Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 
Harold  Farberman 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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Giants  Among  the  Composers 


a'T^HIS  talk  about  nominations   reminds 

me    of    something."    The  pertinacious 

Delver  Forfax  was  the  speaker.  He  raced  on. 

"Here  is  the  name  of  Bela  Bartok  in  the 
musical  news.  Since  his  death  under  tragic 
circumstances  he  has  been  nominated  as  a 
giant  among  composers  of  our  generation.  In 
fact,  he- has  been  nominated  for  a  place  in 
musical  history  alongside  the  elected  giants 
-of  the  past. 


Beethoven 


"Now,  suppose  we  look  at  the  literal,  instead  of  the  figura- 
tive, stature  of  the  giants  who  composed  the  masterpieces  of 
concert  and  opera  most  familiar  to  us. 

"The  actual  stature  of  Beethoven,  like  that  of  a  hero  he 
>once  admired  —  Napoleon  —  was  five  feet,  five  inches.  Haydn 
measured  about  the  same.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms  and 
Verdi  were  somewhat  shorter.  Bach,  Handel 
(the  most  corpulent  in  his  later  years)  and 
Wagner  were  perhaps  a  shade  taller  than 
Beethoven. 


"And  the  physical  stature  of  our  lately 
nominated  giant,  Bela  Bartok.^  Beethoven 
would  have  looked  tall  beside  him.  He  was 
about  as  short  as  Schubert  and  Brahms." 


Brahms 


[«] 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University\ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  26 

Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Mozart "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for  String 

Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Mozart Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E-flat  major 

(Koechel  No.  271) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Andantino 
III.     Rondo:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

I.  ^  Tempo  molto  moderato 

II.  I  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

SOLOIST 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BALDWIN  PIANO  "  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 
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CHARLES 

MUNCH 

is  among  the  scores  of  greaf  arfists 

heard  on 

Columbia  Masferworks  Records 

Conducting  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

Orchestra  of  New  York 
SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in 
C  Minor,  Op.  78. 

(E.  Nies-Berger,  Organ)        g^^  MM-747 

MOZART:  toneerto  No.  21  in  C 
Moior  fir  Piono  end  Orchestra 
(K  467)w.thRobertCasadesus,P.ano. 

Lp  Record  ML  2067  or  Set  MM-8,66 


A  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  Production 
PUCCINI:  Madame  Butterfly  (Com- 
plete  Opera).  With  Eleanor  Steber, 
Soprano;  Richard  Tucker,  Tenor; 
Giuseppe  Valdengo,  Baritone; 
Jean  Madeira,  Mezzo-Soprano;  and 
others,  with  Max  Rudolf  conducing 
the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Association 

©Set   SL-4   (Manual)   or   Set   51-104 

(Automatic)  (Three  Records) 

Set  MOP-30  (Two  volumes) 


Minutes  of  Music 
on  a  Single  Record 


The  selections  marked  with  the  LP  are 
now  available  on  Long  Playing  Micro- 
groove  Recordings,  as  well  as  on  con- 
ventional Columbia  Masterworks. 
Think  of  it!  Now  you  can  enjoy  up  to  50 
minutes  of  music  on  one  re<:ord.  The 
sensational   new    Columbia    LP    Micro- 
groove  process  puts  up  to  6  t""«7<>^« 
Lsic  on  one  nonbreakable  recor^-f 
far  lower  cost  to  you.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  demonstration-tomorrow! 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


Masterworks 


Lp 


LONG  PLAYING 
MICROGROOVE 


•*Columbia,**  "Masurworks"  and^g)  Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcos Registradas  @  Trade  Mar^ 


"EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K.  525) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Bom  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

The  score  was  dated   by   Mozart   August    10,   1787.  The  first  performance  was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings  with 
winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments  which  were  more  suitable  for 
the  open  air.  They  were  mostly  written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more 
were  forthcoming.  Mozart's  light  music  for  Viennese  consumption 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets. 
"Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik"  is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for 
strings  alone  and  for  performance  in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by 
Mozart  as  of  August  10,  1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of 
''Don  Giovanni"  and  the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G 
minor.  It  was  undoubtedly  composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The 
wealthier  families  of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more 
elaborate  entertainments,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music 
played  during  those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure 
gardens.  Hostelries  of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians 
for  "Harmoniemusik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at 
table.  Mozart's  specific  purpose  for  his  ''Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  as 
he  himself  labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the 
string  quartets,  with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked 
''violoncello  e  contrabasso"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indi- 
cates a  larger  group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  pre- 
cisely worked  out  occasional  piece." 

[5] 


With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  o£  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  as  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 
which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (November  3,  1781) : 

"I  rriust  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31) ,  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife) ,  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mine,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 

[copyrighted] 


*  Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Musique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776,  K.  286),  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison   Keller,  Director  Malcolm   Holmes,  Dean 

The  Conservatory  broadcasts  over  Station  WGBH-FM.  Listeners  will  hear 
programs  of  fine  music  played  by  students,  performances  by  Faculty  mem- 
bers, programs  for  orchestra,  opera,  chamber  music,  choral  works,  and 
lectures  on  the  understanding  of  music.  These  broadcasts  present  a  picture 
of  music  and  musicians  in  the  making. 

For  information  about  study  at  the  Conservatory,  write  the  Dean, 
290  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Mass. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  in  E-flat  major   (Koechel  No.  271) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  January,  1777.  It  was  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  9,  1943,  when  Emma 
Boynet  was  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  horns  and  strings. 

THE  concerto  is  sometimes  called  the  "Jeunehomme"  Concerto. 
Mozart  wrote  it  for  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  a  distinguished  Parisian 
pianist  who  evidently  visited  Salzburg  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  the 
year  1777.  The  composer  encountered  the  pianist  again  when  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1778.  Mozart  wrote  her  name  in  letters  to  his  father  —  once 
as  "Mile.  Jeunehomme"  and  once  as  "Madame  Jenom^."  The  name 
also  appears  as  "Jenomi,"  evidently  an  Italianization. 

Otta  Jahn  found  this  concerto  of  the  twenty-one-year-old  Mozart  re- 
markably mature  for  so  early  a  work  and  spoke  of  its  "freedom  of  form, 
breadth  of  design  and  passion  of  expression."*  The  last  phrase  he  ap- 
plied to  the  middle  movement,  the  Andantino,  stressing  its  "deep  and 
painful  emotion,  and  the  cantilena,  which  repeatedly  assumes  a  recita- 
tive-like character  (in  one  beautiful  climax  the  violins  are  in  imitation), 
ending  in  a  perfect  recitative."  DeWyzewa  and  Saint-Foix,  in  their 
close  study  of  the  early  Mozart,  have  singled  out  this  concerto  as  a 
remarkable  advance  in  seriousness  over  his  first  attempts  in  this  form. 
In  it,  they  say,  he  overrides  the  contemporary  "style  galant"  in  a 
higher  expressive  aim.  "The  opening  Allegro  and  the  Andantino  are 
the  plain  efforts  of  a  pianist  to  fulfill  in  his  own  medium  the  expressive 
inroads  of  Rameau  and  Cluck."  They  speak  of  the  Andantino  in  C 
minor  as  having  something  at  the  same  time  "strange  and  French,  with 
its  appealing  operatic  arioso  mingled  with  recitative  passages." 

Mozart  breaks  precedent  at  once  as  the  pianist  matches  the  orchestra 
in  the  opening  Tutti.  Indeed,  the  piano  generally  takes  the  lead  and 
command  in  this  concerto,  as  if  its  composer  wished  to  give  the  Parisian 
virtuoso  every  chance  to  take  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  opening  sub- 
ject with  its  energetic  rhythm  immediately  sets  a  tone  broad  and  serious 
for  the  young  Mozart.  The  Andantino  in  the  relative  minor  establishes 
at  once  what  the  two  French  scholars  call  an  "emotion  doulouretiseJ'' 
The  strings  set  forth  a  plaintive  melody  con  sordino,  and  the  piano^ 
after  insinuating  itself  with  delicate  embroidery  and  an  occasional 
trill,  presently  takes  the  forefront  of  attention.  Only  in  the  final  Rondo, 
a  swift  Presto,  does  dexterity  and  elaboration  for  its  own  sake  come  to 
the  fore  with  passages  for  the  crossed  hands  and  swift  running  figures. 

*Yet  this  was  the  ninth  of  twenty-eight  listed  piano  concertos  by  Mozart! 

i7l 


His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTISl 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 


RE  ON 
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The  piano  proposes  the  rondo  theme  quite  alone,  the  orchestra  making 
its  entrance  at  first  only  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcement.  A  cadenza 
(with  slow  passages)  leads  back  to  the  second  entrance  of  the  rondo 
theme  and  another  piano  solo.  But  now  the  Tutti  have  more  to  do. 
Another  short  cadenza,  with  a  pause  upon  a  trill,  leads  into  a  curious 
episode,  an  interpolation  before  the  third  return  of  the  theme.  The 
music  is  marked  Minuet  (Cantabile).  The  minuet  theme  is  given  to 
the  piano  solo  at  first  and  briefly  varied.  Another  cadenza  brings  the 
conclusion  of  the  rondo  proper. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;  living  at  Jarvenpaa 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,'  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
his  program  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  1911,  the 
^'Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
"Oceanides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
'  on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 

[10] 


The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  off 
from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions,"" 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 
Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer,  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
pression, independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  r«estrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .  God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  symphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 


way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
■eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  he  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
her  14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  of  the  war  period  other  than  t'he  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 

"My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
I  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  crystallization.  "The  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  that 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 

To  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen 
orchestrations,  lush  chromatizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  ele- 
mentary in  theme,  moderate,   almost   traditional  in  form,   spare  in 


instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  quite  featureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break 
with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of  retrogression  or  academic 
severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter 
in  hand  required,  and  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness 
created  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and  grandeur  which  no 
richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  move- 
ment, even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccount- 
able spinner  of  tones  becomes  as  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment 
or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is  alight,  vistas 
unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a 
very  similar  magic;  and  yet  Sibelius  could  never  be  called  an  imitator. 
It  is  as  if  an  enkindling  spark  passed  in  some  strange  way  across  a 
century. 

The  thematic  basis  of  the  first  movement  is  the  opening  phrase,  set  forth  by  the 
French  horn.  The  whole  exposition  of  this  theme  is  confined  to  the  winds,  with 
drums.  The  second  subject  enters  in  woodwind  octaves.  The  strings  simukaneously 
enter  with  a  characteristic  background  of  rising  tremolo  figures,  and  in  the  back- 
ground, through  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  they  remain.  A  poignant  melody  for 
the  bassoon,  again  set  ofE  by  the  strings,  brings  a  greater  intensification  (in  develop- 
ment) of  the  second  subject.  The  climax  is  reached  as  the  trumpets  proclaim  the 
motto  of  the  initial  theme,  and  the  first  movement  progresses  abruptly,  but  without 
break  into  the  second,  which  in  character  is  an  unmistakable  scherzo.  The  broad 
12-8  rhythm  of  the  first  movement  naturally  divides  into  short  bars  of  triple  rhythm 
(3-4)  as  a  dance-like  figure  is  at  once  established  and  maintained  for  the  duration 
of  the  movement.  The  initial  subject  of  the  first  movement  is  not  long  absent,  and 
brings  the  concluding  measures.* 


*  Cecil  Gray  has  discussed  at  length  whether  these  two  continuous  movements  should  be 
considered  as  one,  and  decided  in  favor  of  this  point  of  view,  for  although  they  differ 
in  character,  he  found  them  sufficiently  integrated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first  theme  in 
the  second  movement.  Sibelius  in  his  score  left  no  clue,  for  he  did  not  number  the  movements. 
The  composer's  intentions  are  subsequently  revealed  in  his  letter  (quoted  on  page  12  ), 
where  he  clearly  mentions  the  four  movements  by  number.  Mr.  Gray  is  exonerated  in  that 
he  considers  the  point  really  academic,  and  far  less  significant  than  the  tendency  in  the 
jointure  of  the  two  toward  the  complete  integration  of  the  Seventh. 
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The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  tranquil  and  unvarying  allegretto,  for  this 
symphony  discloses  no  dark  or  agonized  pages.  The  movement  develops  as  if  in 
variations  a  single  theme  of  great  simplicity  and  charm,  which  changes  constantly 
in  melodic  contour,  but  keeps  constant  rhythmic  iteration  until  the  end.  The 
theme  sometimes  divides  from  quarter  notes  into  an  elaboration  of  eighths,  after 
the  classic  pattern.  There  are  tonal  clashes  of  seconds,  which,  however,  are  no  more 
than  piquant.  The  little  five-bar  coda  in  the  wood  winds  is  worthy  of  Beethoven 
or  Schubert. 

Characteristic  of  the  final  movement  (and  of  Sibelius  in  general)  is  its  opening 
—  a  prolonged,  whirring  figure  which  at  first  gathers  in  the  strings,  and  as  it  accu- 
mulates momentum  draws  in  the  wind  instruments.  This  introduces  an  even  succes- 
sion of  half-notes  (first  heard  from  the  horns)  which,  of  elemental  simplicity  in 
itself,  is  to  dominate  the  movement.  Another  important  subject  is  given  to  the  wood 
winds  and  'cellos  against  chords  of  the  other  strings  and  the  horns.  An  episode  in 
G-flat  major  (misterioso)  for  strings,  muted  and  divided,  leads  to  the  triumphant 
coda  of  heroic  proportions,  and  the  repeated  chords  at  the  end,  with  tense  pauses 
between.  "The  Finale,"  as  Lawrence  Oilman  has  written,  "is  the  crown  of  the 
work,  and  is  in  many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagined  and  nobly  eloquent  page  that 
Sibelius  has  given  us." 

[copyrighted] 
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at  8.30  o'clock 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 
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A  Reminder 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  consist  of  those  who 
by  their  contributions  make  the  continuation  of  that 
great  musical  organization  possible. 

A  check  mailed  now  to  Symphony  Hall  payable  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  enroll  you  as  a 
Friend  in  time  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting. 

That  meeting  has  been  delayed  till  mid  April  so  that 
Mr.  Munch  can  be  with  us.  There  will  be  a  special  pro- 
gram of  music  and  at  its  conclusion  the  Trustees  and 
Mr.  Munch  will  receive  our  members  at  tea  in  the  upper 
foyer.  We  hope  you  can  join  us. 

Oliver  Wolcott 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1951-1952  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  ^ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 


Name 


Address  

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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THE  FIRST  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
will  make  its  European  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  on  May  6. 

The  orchestra  will  play  for  the  month-long  Exposition  of  the  Arts  sponsored 
by  The  Congress  For  Cultural  Freedom  (Nicholas  Nabokov,  General  Secre- 
tary) ,  whose  theme  is  the  vitality  of  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  by 
free  men  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  fields  of  music,  ballet,  painting  and 
other  art  forms.  The  Exposition  Committee  of  the  Congress's  American 
ajffiliate,  headed  by  Julius  Fleischmann  of  Cincinnati,  is  providing  funds  from 
private  philanthropy  to  send  the  104-member  musical  aggregation  abroad. 
Other  American  participants  in  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  Company  and  conductors  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Bruno  Walter. 

While  final  details  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  tour  await  clarifica- 
tion from  abroad,  visits  are  planned  to  thirteen  cities  in  six  countries.  Charles 
Munch,  the  Musical  Director,  now  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  is  expected 
back  with  his  orchestra  in  March,  and  will  share  the  conducting  assignments 
with  his  friend  and  colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  this  orchestra  in 
the  seasons  1919-1924. 

The  Orchestra  will  complete  its  Boston  season  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
26,  and  sail  on  the  He  de  France  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Munch,  Alsatian-born  conductor  who  became  director  of  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949,  will  lead  the  symphony  in  its  initial  concert 
abroad  on  May  6  at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  This  event  will  be  honored  by 
the  presence  of  President  Vincent  Auriol,  state,  diplomatic,  civic  and  social 
leaders,  with  the  National  Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Republic  of  France  in 
attendance.  This  and  a  second  Exposition  concert  which  Mr.  Monteux  will 
conduct  at  Paris'  Th^^tre  des  Champs-Elys^es  on  May  8  will  be  devoted  to 
Twentieth  Century  European  and  American  music. 

Mr.  Monteux's  program  will  witness  an  historical  re-creation:  a  performance 
of  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Rite  of  Spring)  almost  39  years 
after  he  introduced  this  epoch-making  work  in  the  same  theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Orchestra  entrains  for  The  Hague,  Holland,  where  Mr. 
Munch  will  conduct  on  May  10.  On  May  11,  under  Mr.  Monteux,  who  often 
has  led  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  it  will  perform  in 
Amsterdam. 

On  May  17,  the  Boston  Symphony  will  visit  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Munch 's  birth- 
place. There  the  conductor  served  as  violinist  in  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra, 
and  taught  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory.  The  concert  in  that  city  will  be 
at  the  Free  Europe  University  In  Exile,  and  will  be  broadcast  by  arrange- 
ment with  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  through  Voice  of  American  facilities  to 
Russia  and  its  satellite  countries. 

Several  performances  are  planned  in  Germany,  for  German  civilians  and 
U.  S.  troops  stationed  abroad.  Brussels,  Belgium;  Turin,  Italy;  and  Lille, 
France  are  al^  included. 

The  tour  will  conclude  with  the  Orchestra's  first  appearance  in  London,  at 
the  Festival  Hall  on  May  26,  following  which  the  Orchestra  will  sail  for 
New  York  from  Southampton  aboard  the  He  de  France  on  May  27. 

The  Boston  Symphony,  which  from  its  broadcasts  and  recordings  holds  a 
European  reputation  second  to  none,  will  join  in  Paris  such  other  of  the  free 
world's  celebrated  musical  organizations  as  the  Halle  Orchestra  from  England, 
Sir  John  BarbiroUi,  conductor;  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  delPAccademia 
della  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome;  the  R.IA.S.  (Radio)  Orchestra,  Berlin,  Ferenc 
Fricsay  conductor;  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Geneva,  Ernest  Anser- 
met  conducting;  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  French  National  Radio 
Orchestras. 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
ANNOUNCE  THE  1952 

TANGLEWOOD  SEASON 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL     .      BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

Six  Concerts         IN  THE  THEATRE 

Saturday  Evenings July  5  July  12        July  19 

Sunday  Afternoons July  6  July  13        July  20 

(CHARLES  MUNCH,  conducting) 

Nine  Concerts  . .    IN  THE  MUSIC  SHED 

Series  A  B  C 

Thursday  Evenings July  24     July  31        August    7 

Saturday  Evenings July  26     August  2    August    9 

Sunday  Afternoons July  27      August  3    August  10 

(CHARLES  MUNCH  will  conduct  in  each  Series,  Pierre  Monteux 
m  Series  A  and  B,  Leonard  Bernstein  in  Series  C) 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Munch,  Director 
(Tenth  S ess  1071 :  June  yj  —  August  uj) 


.•••••••-••••••••••••••••••••■•••■ 
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For  program  announcement  address  inquiries  to 
FESTIVAL  OFFICE  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON   15,  MASS. 

George  E.  Jldd,  Manager 

BA.LD^VIN  PIANO 
RCA  VICTOR  RECORDINTGS 


^/^  aO^  MOi 
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L  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Leonard  Bernstein, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  Is 

within  the  reach  of  all. 
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THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boyiston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALDWIN     •     ACROSONIC     •     HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS     •     BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
>^-      HENRY  LEE  HI 


SEVENTY-FIRST     SEASON 

1951-1952 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seven ty-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN.  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 

Emil  Kornsand 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Roger  Schermanski 
Stanley  Benson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Leo  Panasevich 
William  Waterhouse 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  KadinofI 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valeric 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Filler 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 


Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Stemborg 
Harold  Farberman 


Librarians 
Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge   {harvard  University] 


SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1951-1952 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  25 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  CAbot     .  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan     .  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine   .  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK    STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP.,  LTD. 
AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS'   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Forgotten  Musician  and  Rare  Lady 

^^IJERE'S  a  new  book  with  an  idea 
-^  -■-  that  I  applaud,"  cried  Delver 
Forfax,  avid  musical  archaeologist. 
"It's  devoted  to  forgotten  musicians. 
Good!  Let's  see  what  it  tells  of  von 
Paradis Why,  she's  been  forgotten ! 

"Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies 
who  ever  lived.  She  was  a  notable 
pianist,  sang  (and  danced)  well,  com- 
posed piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  even 
operatic  works  that  actually  were 
staged.  As  a  teacher  of  piano  and  voice 
she  was  excellent.  Besides  music,  she 
could  converse  brilliantly  —  and  in  various  languages  —  on 
scientific  lore. 

"Both  as  musician  and  as  scholar,  she  was  the  talk  of  in- 
telligent society  in  her  native  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  London. 

"She  was  a  pioneer  humanitarian  in  a  field  new  in  her  time. 
For  she  donated  proceeds  of  her  concerts  to  the  first  special 
school  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  That  was  the 
school  founded  at  Paris  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  in  1784,  and  now 
grown  into  a  National  Institute.  Not  only  her  money,  but 
her  deepfelt  interest,  and  the  example  she  set  in  the  society 
in  which  she  was  so  prominent,  were  most  helpful  to  the  new 
venture. 

"As  relaxation  from  her  manifold  professional  activities, 
she  played  chess  —  with  no  little  skill. 

"And  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  from  the  age  of  five, 
was  blind !" 


PARADIS 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  25 


Program 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH   Conducting 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  34  (K.  338) 

I.    Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  di  molto 
III.    Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Oedipus  Rex,"  Opera  Oratorio  in  Two  Acts 

(Text  by  Jean  Cocteau,  after  the  Drama  of 
Sophocles) 

Oedipus    David  Lloyd,   Tenor 

The  Shepherd Oscar  Henry,  Tenor 

Jocasta    Eunice    Alberts,    Contralto 

Creon    ] 

Tiresias    f  Paul  Tibbetts,  Baritone 

The  Messenger J 

Speaker   Wesley  Addy 

Chorus    The  Harvard  Glee  Club 

Prologue;  Speaker 
ACT  I  ACT  II 

Oedipus;  Chorus  Speaker 

Speaker  Jocasta;  Oedipus 

Creon;  Oedipus  Speaker 

Speaker  Chorus;  Messenger;  Shepherd;  Oedipus 

Chorus;  Tiresias;  Oedipus  Epilogue;  Speaker;  Messenger;  Chorus 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CHARLES 

MUNCH 

is  among  »he  scores  of  great  artists 

heard  on 

Columbia  Ma^terworks  Records 

Conducting   the 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

Orchesfra  of  New  York 
SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in 
C  Minor,  Op.  78. 

(E.  Nies-Berger,  Organ)        g^^  MM-747 

MOZART:  toneerto  No.  ^JJ"  « 
Moior  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(K!467)w.thRobertCasadesus,P.ano. 

Ip  Record  Ml  2067  or  Set  MM-866 


A  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  Production 
PUCCINI:  Madame  Butterfly  (Com- 
plete Opera).  With  Eleanor  Steber, 
Soprano;  Richard  Tucker,  Tenor; 
Giuseppe  Valdengo,  Baritone; 
jeanMadeiro,  Mezz°-Soprano;  and 
others,  with   Max  Rudolf  conducing 
L  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  Association 

©Set   SL.4    (Manual)    or  ^ Set    SL-104 
(Automatic)  (Three  Records) 
Set  MOP-30  (Two  volumes) 


The  selections  marked  with  the  LP  are 
now  available  on  Long  Playing  Micro- 
groove  Recordings,  as  well  as  on  con- 
ventional Columbia  Masterworks. 
Think  of  it!  Now  you  can  enjoy  up  to  50 
minutes  of   music  on  one   record    Jhe 
sensational    new    Columbia    LP    Micro- 
groove  process  puts  up  to  6  ^^^^'^^'^ 
Lsic  on  one  nonbreakable  recor<!--a 
far  lower  cost  to  you.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  demonstration-tomorrow! 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  1936, 
1939,  and  1942. 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

THE  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  .ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartean  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 

The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 

*  a  bassoon   is  added  to  the  string  orchestra  in  this  movement. 
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score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  o£  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenhlatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 


*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  ( K.  No.  409 ) ,  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanley 
Chappie,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  2,  1988. 

[copyrighted] 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

T>RAHMs'  two  overtures,  the  Akademische  Fest-Ouverture  and  the 
-*-^  Tragische  Ouverture  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96) .  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker) ,  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  niade  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  "Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  persumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison   Keller,   Director  Malcolm   Holmes,  Dean 

The  Conservatory  broadcasts  over  Station  WGBH-FM.  Listeners  will  hear 
programs  of  fine  music  played  by  students,  performances  by  Faculty  mem- 
bers, programs  for  orchestra,  opera,  chamber  music,  choral  works,  and 
lectures  on  the  understanding  of  music.  These  broadcasts  present  a  picture 
of  music  and  musicians  in  the  making. 

For  information  about  study  at  the  Conservatory,  write  the  Dean, 
290   Huntington   Avenue,  Boston,   Mass. 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating.    I 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 

Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

• 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  1 04,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
has  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  Der 
Landesvater  (Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder)  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  Fuchslied  or  Freshman's  Song 
(Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh')  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe/*  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song.*'  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 

hearty  college  hymn,  Gaudeamus  Igitur. 

« 
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"OEDIPUS  REX,"  Opera-Oratorio 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


"Oedipus  Rex,"  an  opera-oratorio  in  two  acts,  after  Sophocles  (text  by  Jean 
Cocteau,  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Danielou)  was  composed  in  the  years  1926-27. 
It  had  its  first  concert  performance  at  the  Theatre  Sarah-Bernhardt  in  Paris  on 
May  30,  1927  under  the  composer's  direction.  The  piece  was  first  produced  with 
scenery  and  costumes  at  the  Knoll-Oper  in  Berlin,  in  February,  under  the  direction 
of  Otto  Klemperer. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  February  24,  1928.  On  this  occasion,  the  soloists  were  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  Mezzo-soprano;  Arthur  Hackett,  Tenor;  Fraser  Gauge,  Baritone; 
Paul  Leyssac,  Speaker.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  assisted.  There  was  a  staged  per- 
formance by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Composers,  April  10,  1931,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  on  April  21,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting*,  and  a  more  recent  one  at 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  ' 


•  Robert  Edmond  Jones  made  the  stage  and  costume  designs.  The  characters  were  visually 
represented  by  sculptured  images  of  heroic  size  (executed  by  Remo  Bufano)  which  "moved 
on  a  high  platform,  with  lofty  and  restrained  gestures  in  the  s/pirit  of  archaic,  tragic  drama." 
The  speaker  was   invisible. 


It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,, 
tambourine,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

IN  1926,  Stravinsky,  having  long  devoted  himself  to  music  for  small 
combinations,  felt  a  desire  to  write  once  more  a  score  of  large 
proportions.  He  tells  us  this  in  those  interesting  pages  of  his  auto- 
biography which  he  devotes  to  "Oedipus  Rex."  He  there  tells  how 
he  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  writing  music  to  be  sung  in  a  dead 
language,  which  should  be  free  from  the  emotional  associations 
aroused  by  familiar  words,  and  which  could  lend  the  story  a  becom- 
ing remoteness,  "a  statuesque  plasticity,  and  a  stately  bearing  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  legend." 

"What  a  joy  it  is  to  compose  music  to  a  language  of  convention,, 
almost  of  ritual,  the  very  nature  of  which  imposes  a  lofty  dignityf 
One  no  longer  feels  dominated  by  the  phrase,  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words.  Cast  in  an  immutable  mold  which  adequately  expresses 
their  value,  they  do  not  require  any  further  commentary.  The  text 
thus  becomes  purely  phonetic  material  for  the  composer.  He  can 
dissect  it  at  will  and  concentrate  all  his  attention  on  its  primary  con- 
stituent element  —  that  is  to  say,  on  the  syllable.  Was  not  this  method 
of  treating  the  text  that  of  the  old  masters  of  austere  style?  This,  too,, 
has  for  centuries  been  the  Church's  attitude  towards  music,  and  has 
prevented  it  from  falling  into  sentimentalism,  and  consequently  into 
individualism." 

Stravinsky,  having  decided  to  treat  a  familiar  myth  of  ancient 
Greece,  turned  to  his  friend  and  neighbor  on  the  Riviera,  Jean 
Cocteau,  as  a  congenial  artist  and  likely  collaborator.  Cocteau's 
"Antigone"  had  influenced  his  decision.  "Cocteau's  stagecraft,"  wrote 
Stravinsky,  "is  excellent.  He  has  a  sense  of  values,  and  an  eye  and  feel- 
ing for  detail  which  always  become  of  primary  importance  with  him. 
This  applies  alike  to  the  movements  of  the  actors,  the  setting,  the 
costumes,  and  indeed  all  the  accessories." 

Cocteau  and  Stravinsky  kept  their  new  scheme  a  secret,  for  they 
wished  to  surprise  Diaghilev  in  the  coming  spring  season  with  the 
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new  piece  as  a  contribution  to  his  twentieth  anniversary  as  a  theatrical 
producer.  Funds  were  not  at  hand  to  meet  the  great  expense  of  mount- 
ing "Oedipus  Rex"  as  an  opera.  Its  only  partial  public  success  in 
Paris  was  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  composer,  to  the  mistake  of  prel- 
uding a  serious  music  which  presented  no  action  to  the  eye  with 
ballet  performances  preceding  and  following.  The  glitter  and  sparkle 
both  visual  and  oral,  of  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  did  not  contribute  to  the 
sombre  mood  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  "An  oratorio  sandwiched  between 
two  ballets!"  wrote  Stravinsky.  "An  audience  which  had  come  to  ap- 
plaud ballet  was  naturally  disconcerted  by  such  a  contrast,  and  was 
unable  to  concentrate  on  something  purely  auditive.  That  is  why  the 
later  performances  of  'Oedipus'  as  an  opera  under  Klemperer  in 
Berlin,  and  then  as  a  concert  under  my  direction  in  Dresden  and 
London,  and  in  the  Salle  Pleyel,  Paris,  gave  me  far  greater  satisfaction." 

Stravinsky  gives  specific  stage  directions  in  a  preface  to  the  score. 
(A  pen-and-ink  sketch  for  a  stage  set,  also  printed  there,  bears  the 
signature  of  Stravinsky's  son,  Theodore,  and  is  inscribed  ''A  Jean,  hien 
amicalement.")  The  setting,  he  points  out,  should  be  without  depth, 
keeping  "the  voices  from  being  lost.  Everything  takes  place  in  the 
foreground."  The  first  act  is  to  take  place  "in  full  sunlight,"  with  a 
predominant  "blue  decorated  with  white  draperies."  A  dark  back- 
ground is  substituted  in  the  second  act,  and  the  draperies  removed. 
The  acropolis  is  "lightly  sketched  in."  The  characters  are  to  have 
"rigid  costumes  and  masks,  moving  only  arms  and  heads,  suggesting 
living  statues.  Oedipus  appears  and  disappears  by  a  trap  door  as  if 
by  magic.  Upon  his  reappearance  (in  Act  II)  he  wears  a  new  mask 
suggesting  his  misery  and  blindness.  The  chorus  is  placed  on  three 
levels  in  the  front,  partly  concealed  by  a  sort  of  decorative  bas-relief. 
The  speaker  is  in  black.  He  enters  from  the  left,  advances,  and  leaves 
after  speaking.  He  expresses  himself  like  a  master  of  ceremonies 
(conferencier),  presenting  the  narrative  in  a  passive  voice." 

The  score  gives  the  text  of  the  speaker  in  French,  of  the  actors  in 
Latin.  The  English  translation  of  the  speaker's  text  was  made  by 
e.  e.  cummings. 

PROLOGUE 

Le  Speaker:    • 
Spectateurs, 

Vous  allez  entendre  une  version  latine  d'Oedipe-Roi. 

Afin  de  vous  epargner  tout  effort  d'oreilles  et  de  memoire  et  comme  I'opera- 
oratorio  ne  conserve  des  scenes  qu'un  certain  aspect  monumental,  fe  vous  rap- 
pellerai,  au  fur  et  a  mesure,  le  drame  de  Sophocle. 

Sans  le  savoir,  Oedipe  est  aux  prises  avec  les  forces  qui  nous  surveillent  de 
I'autre  cote  de  la  mort.  Elles  lui  tendent,  depuis  sa  naissance,  un  piege  que  vous 
allez  voir  se  fermer  la. 

Void  le  drame: 


Thebes  se  demoralise.  Apres  le  Sphinx,  la  peste.  Le  choeur  supplie  Oedipe  de 
sauver  sa  ville.  Oedipe  a  vaincu  le  Sphinx;  il  promet. 

The  Speaker 

You  are  about  to  hear  a  Latin  version  of  King  Oedipus. 

This  version  is  an  opera-oratorio;  based  on  the  Tragedy  by  Sophocles,  but  pre- 
serving only  a  certain  monumental  aspect  of  its  various  scenes.  And  so  (wishing 
to  spare  your  ears  and  your  memories)    I  shall  recall  the  story  as  we  go  along. 

Oedipus,  unknown  to  himself,  contends  with  supernatural  powers:  those  sleepless 
deities  who  are  always  watching  us  from  a  world  beyond  death.  At  the  moment  of 
his  birth  a  snare  was  laid  for  him  —  and  you  will  see  the  snare  closing. 

Now  our  drama  begins. 

Thebes  is  prostrate.  After  the  Sphinx,  a  plague  breaks  out.  The  chorus  implores 
Oedipus  to  save  his  city.  Oedipus  has  vanquished  the  Sphinx;  he  promises. 

The  following  description  (in  italics)  was  made  by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  program  on  the  occasion  of 
a  concert  presentation  under  Ernest  Ansermet,  February  12,  1936: 

ACT  I 

Thebes  is  ravaged  by  pestilence.  The  people  implore  Oedipus  to  save  them. 
This  chorus  is  built  up  of  two  elements.  The  first,  which  suggests  distress  and 
doom,  will  be  used  again  in  the  finale.  The  second,  an  imploration,  reappears  in 
various  places,  and  also  in  the  finale. 

Oedipus  promises  to  save  them.  The  main  pattern  in  his  chant  reappears  in  sev- 
eral of  his  further  utterances:  not  only  when  he  repeats  his  promise,  but  also 
when  he  adjures  the  people  not  to  believe  Tiresias.  And  echoes  of  it  are  present 
in  his  last  aria.  There  are  similar  archaic  inflexions  in  the  speeches  of  the  Mes- 
senger and  the  Shepherd. 

The  people  repeat  their  imploration.  Oedipus  tells  them  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Creon,  has  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  brings  the  reply. 

Creon,  the  brother-in-law  of  Oedipus,  has  returned  from  Delphi,  where  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle. 

The  oracle  demands  that  Laius'  murderer  be  punished.  The  assassin  is  hiding 
in  Thebes;  at  whatever  cost,  he  must  be  discovered. 

Oedipus  boasts  of  his  skill  in  dealing  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  He  will 
discover  and  drive  out  the  assassin. 

Oedipus  questions  that  fountain  of  .truth:  Tiresias,  the  seer. 

Tiresias  will  not  answer.  He  already  realizes  that  Oedipus  is  a  plaything  of  the 
heartless  gods. 

This  silence  angers  Oedipus,  who  accuses  Creon  of  desiring  the  throne  for  him- 
self, and  Tiresias  of  being  his  accomplice. 

Revolted  by  the  injustice  of  this  attitude,  Tiresias  decides  —  the  fountain  speaks. 
This  is  the  oracle:  The  assassin  of  the  king  is  himself  a  king. 

The  seer,  reluctantly,  but  with  impressive  force,  reveals  that  the  murderer  is  in 
Thebes,  and  is  a  King.  The  accompaniment,  again,  is  ominous  in  its  simplicity  and 
restraint.  It  starts  in  the  basses  and  timpani,  on  the  notes  of  the  A  minor^  triad, 
and  rises  to  a  climax  in  which  sharp  discords  emphasize  the  grim  purport  of 
Tiresias'  last  words. 


Oedipus,  still  in  the  dark,  is  indignant.  He  appeals  to  the  people,  confident  in 
their  love.  He  tells  them  not  to  believe  the  calumny  spread  by  Creon  and  Tiresias, 
Tvho  are  plotting  to  destroy  him  so  that  Creon  may  become  King. 

Jocasta  appears.  The  people  acclaim  their  queen  in  a  magnificent  chorus,  accom- 
panied by  horns,  timpani  and  piano,  with  intervening  tutti. 

ACT  II 

The  dispute  of  the  princes  attracts  Jocasta. 

You  will  hear  her  calm  them,  shame  them  for  raising  their  voices  in  a  stricken 
city. 

She  proves  that  oracles  lie.  For  example,  an  oracle  predicted  that  Laius  would 
perish  by  the  hand  of  a  son  of  hers;  whereas  Laius  was  murdered  by  thieves,  at 
the  crossing  of  three  roads  from  Daulis  and  Delphi. 

Three  roads  .  .  .  crossroads  —  mark  well  those  words.  They  horrify  Oedipus.  He 
remembers  how,  arriving  from  Corinth  before  encountering  the  Sphinx,  he  killed  an 
old  man  where  three  roads  meet.  If  Laius  of  Thebes  were  that  man  —  What  then? 
Oedipus  cannot  return  to  Corinth,  having  been  threatened  by  the  oracle  with  a 
double  crime:  killing  his  father  and  marrying  his  mother. 

He  is  afraid. 

The  words  "the  cross-roads,"  repeated  very  softly  by  the  people,  strike  terror 
in  the  King's  heart.  He  remembers  that  long  ago,  he  killed  an  old  man  at  that 
^ery  spot.  Jocasta  again  urges  him  to  beware,  and  to  disregard  the  oracles.  But 
he  insists  that  the  truth  must  come  out. 
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Polybus  of  Corinth  is  dead.  Reveals  to  Oedipus  that  he  is  only  an  adopted  son  of 
the  king. 

Jocasta  understands. 

She  tries  to  draw  Oedipus  back  —  in  vain.  She  flees. 

Oedipus  supposes  that  she  is  ashamed  of  being  the  wife  of  an  upstart. 

O,  this  lofty  all-discerning  Oedipus:  He  is  in  the  snare.  He  alone  does  not  know  it. 

And  then  the  truth  strikes  him. 

He  falls.  He  falls  headlong. 

And  now  you  will  hear  that  famous  monologue,  "The  Divine  Jocasta  is  dead." 
A  monologue  in  which  the  messenger  describes  Jocasta's  doom. 

He  can  scarcely  open  his  mouth.  The  chorus  takes  his  part  and  helps  him  to 
tell  how  the  queen  has  hanged  herself,  and  how  Oedipus  has  pierced  his  eyeballs 
with  her  golden  pin. 

Then  comes  the  epilogue. 

The  king  is  caught.  He  would  show  himself  to  all:  as  a  filthy  beast,  an  incestuous 
monster,  a  father-killer,  a  fool. 

His  people  drive  him  (gently,  very  gently)  away. 

Farewell,  farewell,  poor  Oedipus! 

Farewell,  Oedipus  —  we  loved  you. 

[copyrighted] 
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Marriage";     Schubert,  Symphony  No.  9,  in  C  major;     Stravinsky, 
"The  Rite  of  Spring". 

Sunday,  July  27  —  Charles  Munch.  Franck,  Symphonic  Piece  from  "The 
Redemption";  Bizet,  Symphony;  Dallapiccola,  "The  Release  of 
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L  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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L^ion- Hearted  Musician 


E 


LOUIS  BRAILLE 


XCITEMENT    betrayed    Itself    in    the 
voice  of  Delver  Forfax,  re-dlscoverer  of 
forgotten  trails  In  musical  annals. 

"Can  you/'  he  challenged,  "Identify  the 
French  musician  who  died  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  yet  left  the  world  of  today  much  In 
his  debt?  .  .  .  No?  How  deplorable! 

"He  was  Louis  Braille.  Yes,  the  Inventor 
of  the  Braille  System  for  touch-reading  by  the 
bhnd.  He  was  organist,  'cellist  and  composer, 
despite  having  been  totally  blinded  by  an  ac- 
cident at  the  age  of  three. 

"In  his  tenth  year,  Louis  entered  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Young  Blind,  which  Valentin 
Haiiy  had  founded  In  1784,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life  and  fortune.  The  boy  proved  to  be  such  an  apt  and 
ambitious  student,  that  Haiiy  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  blind 
musician,  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradls.  Seated  beside  her  as  she  played 
the  piano,  Louis  showed  such  responsiveness  that  she  provided  the 
money  for  a  year's  tuition  with  Raoul  Delacorte,  organist  at  St.  Anne's 
Church,  near  the  school.  At  fifteen  he  was  organist  of  St.  Anne's  himself. 
"Through  the  years  he  experimented  to  produce  a  system  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind  that  would  surpass  the  Inefficient  embossed  Gothic 
alphabet  on  which  he  had  been  trained. 

"At  last  he  learned  of  a  system  of  embossed  dots  which  Capt.  Charles 
Barbler  had  Invented  to  enable  French  soldiers  to  read  orders  on  the 
battlefield  without  revealing  their  presence  by  a  light.  By  unremitting 
toil,  he  simplified  the  Barbler  system  to  six  dots  which,  by  shifts  of 
positions,  and^combinatlons,  could  represent  the  alphabet,  punctuation 
marks,  numerals  and  other  mathematical  symbols.  Above  all,  this 
Braille  System  could  convey  musical  notation  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind. 
After  heartbreaking  struggles  by  the  Inventor  against  incredible  ob- 
stacles, the  Braille  System  was  launched  on  Its  eventually  International 
career  in  1852.  That  was  the  year  of  Louis's  death  of  tuberculosis." 
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My  country,  'tis  of  thee,     Sweet  land  of  liberty 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  22 


Program 


Barber Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 

Piston ' Toccata 

HoNEGGER .Symphony  No.  2,  for  String  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderate 
II.     Adagio  mesto 
III.     Vivace,  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderate 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


1  he   Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUNCH 

is  among  the  scores  of  greafar./s.s 

heard  on 
CofumWa  Alosfenv^^   Records 

Conducting  the 
Pfii/hormonic-Symphony 

Orchestra  of  New  York 
SAINT-SAENS:  Sympliony  No.  3  In 
C  Minor/ Op.  78. 

(E.  Nies-Berger,  Organ)        get  MM-747 

MAZART-  toneerto  No.  21  in  C 
Moior  lit  Piono  and  Orchestra 
rK!4;7)w.thRohertCosodesus  P.ano. 
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A  Metropolitan  Opera 

Association  Production 

PUCCINI:  Madame  Butterfly  (Com- 

Dlete  Opera).  With  Eleanor  Steber, 
tpraS,%i.hard  Tucker,  Ten^^^^ 
Giuseppe  Valdengo,  Baritone, 
?ean  Madeira,  Mezzo-Soprano;  and 
;!he?s    with  Max  Rudolf  conducting 
?he  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the 
^liltro^olitan  Opera  Association 

@Set   SL-4   (Manual)   or   Set    51-104 

(Automatic)  (Three  Records) 

Set  MOP-30  (Two  volumes) 
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The  selections  marked  with  the  IP  are 
Tow  availoble  on  Long  Playing  M.c«- 
groove  Recordings,  as  well  as  on  con- 
ventional  Columbia  Masterworks 

Think  of  it!  Now  yov,  can  enjoy  uP  to  50 
„i„„tes  of  music  on  one  re"rd  Jhe 
sensational  new  Columbia  LP  M.cro 
groove  process  puts  up  to  6  times  more 
^usic  on  one  nonbreakable  record-at 
Tar  lower  cost  .o  you.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  demonstration-tomorrow. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


IVlciS^erwdrks 
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LONG  PLAYING 
MICROGROOVE 


^Columbia,"  '^Masterworks"  andm)  Trade  Marks  Reg,  O.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcas  Registradas  @  Trade  Ma. 


OVERTURE,   "THE   SCHOOL   FOR  SCANDAL,  "   Op.  5 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Mr.  Barber  composed  his  Overture  in  1932.  It  was  performed  at  the  summer 
series  of  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Robin  Hood  Dell,  August  30, 
1933.  The  Overture  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
15,   1940,  repeated  October   16,   1942,  and  February   10,    1950. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  bells,  triangle,  harp, 
celesta  and  strings. 

THE  piece  is  a  concert  overture  intended,  not  as  an  introduction 
to  a  dramatic  performance,  but  as  an  approximation  in  music  of 
the  spirit  of  Sheridan's  comedy.  The  pattern  is  classical.  The  music 
begins  allegro  molto  vivace  with  a  flourish  and  a  bright  leaping 
theme  for  the  full  orchestra  over  a  swift  figure  in  the  violins.  The 
strings  take  the  theme  in  9-8  over  pulsating  chords  in  the  winds.  The 
energy  spreads  itself  in  a  ^  climax  and  the  second  theme,  properly 
lyrical,  is  sung  by  the  oboe  and  then  the  violins.  There  is  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  material  in  the  original  brilliant  vein  and  a  return 
of  the  second  theme,  now  brought  in  by  the  English  horn  and  taken 
up  by  the  strings.  The  overture  closes  in  a  sparkling  tempo  primo. 

Music  figured  early  in  Samuel  Barber's  life.  It  is  told  that  he  had 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  seven  made  his  first  attempt  at 
composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  was  thirteen,  and  there  he  studied  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  But  his  main  interest 
was  composition,  which  he  studied  with  Rosario  Scalero. 

There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  in  Salzburg,  in  Moscow,  and 
other  European  cities.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed, 
besides  his  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  his  "Essay  for  Orches- 
tra" No.  1,  Violin  Concerto,  "Commando  March,"  Second  Symphony 
(dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces),  Violoncello  Concerto,  and 
"Knoxville,  Summer,  1915,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra.  His  Adagio  for 
Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  taken 
by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber  has  also  written  a  Symphony 
in  One  Movement,  which  he  has  revised,  a  second  "Essay,"  "Music  for 
a  Scene  from  Shelley,"  and  his  "Capricorn  Concerto"  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Trumpet,  and  Strings.  His  chamber  music  includes  a  Serenade  for 
String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone  voice  and  string  quartet) , 
a  Violoncello  Sonata  and  a  String  Quartet  in  G  minor.  For  chorus  he 
has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (for  women's  voices),  "Reincarna- 
tion," and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ordnance  Map"  (for  men's  voices 
and  kettle  drums).   He  has  also  written   a   number  of  songs. 
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He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  as  Corporal  in  the  Army  Air 

Corps. 

• 

Robert  Horan  has  described  Samuel  Barber's  aesthetic  in  Modern 
Music    (March- April,    1945): 

Since  the  ancient  part  of  this  century,  when  the  movement  of 
modernism  in  music,  as  in  all  the  arts,  was  embarked  upon;  since  its 
tar-and-feather  days  of  riot  and  conversion  when  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  constituted  a  breach  of  the  peace,  musical  composition 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  fraudulent  energy,  a  kind  of  "middle 
age."  There  is  an  over-emphasis  everywhere  on  the  periphery,  the 
marginalia,  the  function  or  the  contemporaneity  of  music.  It  may 
be  neither  here  nor  there  that  a  certain  natural  period  of  revolutionary 
brilliance  is  clearing  away  and  leaving  a  good  deal  of  smoke.  But 
today  one  has  so  often  the  feeling  that  music  has  a  superfluity  of 
supports  and  facilities,  what  Busoni  has  termed  a  "mimicry  of 
temperament." 

If  music  has  lost  some  of  its  earlier  vitality,  musical  criticism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  become  perverse  and  deceptively  sophisticated. 
It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  Wagner  referred  to  as  "pleasant"  or  the 
Beethoven  symphonies  as  "nicely  made";  which  is  simply  a  reversal 
of  the  critical  terminology  for  standard  works  so  that  certain  con- 
temporary ones  may  be  more  easily  included  on  the  same  level.  It  is 
therefore  refreshing  and  uncommon  to  discover  individuals  who, 
without  resorting  to  any  current  standard  of  methods  or  mannerisms, 
have  entered  the  front-rank  of  contemporary  composition. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  music  of  Samuel  Barber  seems  of  par- 
ticular importance;  because  of  its  concentration  on  the  beauty  and 
possibility  of  design;  because  of  its  alive  and  moving  personality  and 
its   entirely  musical   integrity. 

What  has  been  designated  as  conservative  in  Barber's  work  is  par- 
tially due  to  this  emphasis  on  the  larger  aspects  of  architecture.  In- 


Boston  University  College  of  Music 

All  Branches  of  Music  and  Music  Education 

Counts  leadingr  to  the  degrrees  A.A.  in  Mas.;  B.Mus.;  M.M. ;  M.M.Ed. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  —  M.A. ;  Ph.D. 

In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed. ;  Ed.D. 

Tear-round  Projects  and  Workshops  include  —  Master  Classes  under  — 

Workshop  in  Music  Education  Arthur  Fiedler 

Opera  Workshop  Roland  Hayes 

Pianists  Workshop  Albert  Spaldine 

Eminent  Faculty  of  Artists,  Composers,  Scholars  and  Educators 

Full  information  on  request 

Dean  Warren  S.  Freeman 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 
25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 
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stead  of  cohering  small  units,  he  coheres  large  ones;  instead  of  design- 
ing for  textural  pieces,  explosions,  surprises,  unusual  sound  combina- 
tions in  small  relationships,  he  regards  these  as  a  matter  of  texture,  and 
texture  as  the  surface  of  his  fabric.  His  orchestration  is  simple  and 
aristocratic.  His  movement  uses  little  static  development  and  the  in- 
vention seems  to  move  underneath  rather  than  on  top  of  the  music. 
It  is  essentially  non-eclectic  and  non-urban  and  often  romantic  in 
character.  His  personality  is  decisive  often  by  virtue  of  what  he  has 
learned  to  do  without  —  the  temptation  toward  breaking  up  instead 
of  sustaining,  the  abdication  of  strong  thematic  material  in  favor  of 
immediacy  or  effect.  He  makes  concessions  to  simplicity  but  none  to 
pedestrianism,  although  his  work  suffers  occasionally  from  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

This  kind  of  music  is  neither  sinewy  nor  athletic.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly robust  or  nervous,  in  the  American  sense  of  these  words.  It 
is  not  folksongish  or  nationalistic;  its  flavor  as  well  as  its  technic  is 
rather  international  in  character.  This  perhaps  explains,  to  a  degree, 
the  interest  it  has  sustained  outside  the  borders  of  this  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  pieces  such  as  these  [the  Second  "Essay"  and  the  Adagio  for 
Strings]  that  one  discovers  that  Barber's  music  is  not  "neo"-anything. 
It  is  actually  and  absurdly  romantic  in  an  age  when  romanticism  is 
the  catchword  of  fools  and  prophets.  It  is  written  intensely  for  strings 
in  a  period  when  music  is  written  intensely  for  brass.  Its  intention  is 
wholly  musical.  Its  convention  is  rare,  in  that  it  establishes  a  per- 
sonality before  an  idea,  but  a  meaning  before  an  effect.  It  is  eco- 
nomical, not  of  necessity  but  of  choice.  It  is  cerebral  only  in  the 
perspective  of  its  craft,  its  logic  and  its  form.  It  cannot  properly  be 
called  "the  answer"  to  anything,  or  the  direction  that  music  must 
take,  for  its  distinction  is  entirely  individual.  It  lacks  casualness  and 
often  spontaneity,  and  sometimes  fails  in  the  incident  of  irony  or 
humor.  But  it  is  composed.  On  the  paper  and  in  the  ear,  its  design 
and  its  articulateness  reveal  a  profound  elegance  of  style,  and  a  per- 
sonal,   anti-mechanical   melancholy. 

[copyrighted] 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison   Keller,  Director  Malcolm   Holmes,  Dean 

BEETHOVEN  CONCERTO  SERIES  for  PIANOFORTE  and  ORCHESTRA 

Jordan   Hall  at  8:30  o'clock 

Malcolm    Holmes,   Conductor 

Miklos  Schwalb,  pianist,  of  the  Faculty 

Beethoven  Concertos  II  and  III,  April  24 

Beethoven  Concertos  I  and  IV,  April  28 

Beethoven   Concerto  V   and   Zarba   Symphony   No.    1,  April   29 

Tickets  without  charge  on  application  to  the  Dean's  Office  at  the  Conservatory 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
.  Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  15  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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TOCCATA 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Composed  in  1948,  Piston's  Toccata  was  introduced  on  October  14  of  that  year 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  by  the  visiting  Orchestre  National  of  France.  The 
following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drums  and  strings.  The  Toccata  is  dedicated  to  Charles 
Miinch. 

MR.  Piston  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  note:  "When 
I  saw  Charles  Miinch  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1948  he 
asked  me  for  a  short  piece  for  the  projected  American  tour  of  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France.  I  told  him  I  would  write  a  work 
especially  for  the  tour  and  when  the  college  term  ended  I  began  the 
Toccata,  finishing  the  score  in  time  to  send  it  to  France  around  the 
first  of  July.  Many  memories  of  student  days  in  Paris  returned  during 
the  composition  of  this  piece  and  I  continually  sought  to  bring 
out  in  the  music  those  qualities  of  clarity  and  brilliance  which  are 
so  outstanding  in  the  playing  of  French  musicians.  The  Orchestre 
National  performed  the  Toccata  over  the  French  radio  before  sailing 
for  America,  and  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States  took 
place  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  It  appeared  on  every  one  of  the 
forty-one  programs  given  on  the  coast-to-coast  tour. 

"There  is  little  to  be  said  in  description  of  the  work.  It  is  in 
simple  three-part  form  and,  as  its  name  implies,  in  brilliant  and 
rhythmic  style,  except  for  the  middle  part,  which  is  slower  and  more 
lyric  in   character." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY   FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  at  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


The  Symphonie  pour  Orchestra  a  Cordes  is  dated  1941.  It  was  published  in  1942 
with  a  dedication  to  Paul  Sacher*  and  has  been  performed  by  him  in  Zurich  and 
other  Swiss  cities.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, December  27,  1946,  Charles  Miinch  conducting.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted 
it  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series,  October  31  and  November  1,  1947,  and  again 
on    October   8,    1948. 


•  Paul  Sacher  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  Zurich,  founded  in 

1941.    It    was    for    him    and    his    orchestra    that    many    important    works    have    been    recently 
composed. 
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AT  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written,  "Paris,  October,  1941." 
l\  Willi  Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  19,  1945,  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  Strings  "embodies 
much  of  the  mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained 
faithful  under  all  difficulties." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Molto  moderato, 
pp,  with  a  viola  figure  and  a  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to 
come.  The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The 
introductory  tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment for  development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before 
the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ff,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic 
signature.  The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through 
a  tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer 
introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins.   (The  choral  theme  is  the  composer's  own.) 

[copyrighted] 


EXHIBITION    OF    PAINTINGS 

BY 
SYMPHONY    SUBSCRIBERS 

1.  You  are  invited  to  submit  not  more  than  two 
paintings  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  next  season. 

2.  Paintings  in  any  medium  may  be  submitted,  but 
should  not  be  less  than  about  8  by  1  o  inches  in 
size,  exclusive  of  frame  and  mat. 

3.  Exact  dates  and  further  details  will  be  found  in 
the  programs  of  next  season. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op,  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann,  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms*  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  1  did  not 
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feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.' 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  *I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  it5  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion f!nale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 
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The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphoniesi) .  [copyrigh fed] 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Camhridge  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  195M952 

Barber Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal" 

VI     April  22 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

III     January  29 

Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56^ 

II     December  ii 
Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

V  March  25 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

VI  April  22 
Chabrier Joyeuse  Marche 

III     January  29 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

II     December  1 1 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental 

Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80    II     December  1 1 

Foss Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Soloist:  LuKAs  Foss  I     November  6 

Hindemith "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis"      III     January  29 

Honegger Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra 

VI     April  22 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

II     December  1  \ 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music   (K.  477) 

I     November  6 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E-flat  major 
(Koechel  No.  271) 

Soloist:   Leonard   Bernstein  IV      February   26 

"Fine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for  String 

Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525)         IV     February  26 

Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  34  (K.  338)       V     March  25 

Piston Toccata 

VI     April  22 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  82 

IV     February  26 

Stravinsky Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet        III     January  29 
"Oedipus  Rex,"  Opera  Oratorio 
Soloists:  David  Lloyd,   Tenor,  Oscar  Henry,   Tenor,  Eunice  Alberts, 
Contralto,  Paul  Tibbetts,  Baritone,  Wesley   Addy,  Speaker: 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  V     March   25 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I     November  6 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  November  6 

Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concerts  of  December  11  and  January  29 

Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  concert  of  February  26 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth  conducted  the  concert  of  March  25 
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THE  BERKSHIRE 
MUSIC  CENTER 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Director 
AARON  COPLAND,  Assistant  Director 

A  summer  school  of  music  maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts. 
Tenth  session,  six  weeks,  June  30  through  August  10.  Courses  for 
advanced  students,  auditors,  music  educators,  amateurs: 

I.     INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Orchestral  Conducting  &  Playing  — 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
Chamber  Music  —  WILLIAM  KROLL 

II.    CHORAL  MUSIC 

HUGH  ROSS 

III.  COMPOSITION 

AARON  COPLAND  &  LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA 

IV.  OPERA 

BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

Y.     TANGLEWOOD  STUDY  GROUP 

INGOLF  DAHL 

The  Faculty  of  forty  includes  the  Principals  and  other  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dept.  V  students  may  enroll 
for  two,  four,  or  six  weeks.  Tuition  scholarships  for  advanced 
students.  Tuition  charge  for  others:  Full  term,  $150;  four  weeks, 
$120;  two  weeks,  $70,  includes  admission  to  Festival  Concerts. 
G.  I.  approved. 

For  information,  please  address 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 
{After  June  i  .  .  .  Tanglewood  •  Lenox,  Massachusetts) 
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jL  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accepi.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  oil. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,  Season  1951-1952 


OCTOBER 

3 

5-6 

9 

12-13 

16 

»7 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
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30 

NOVEMBER 


Wellesley 
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Boston 

Boston 

Springfield 

Troy 
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liuffalo 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo 
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2-3 

4 
6 

8 
9-10 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

»7 
20 

23-24 
27 
29 
30 

DECEMBER 


Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

Boston 


1 
2 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

1 1 

J3 

14-15 

18 

21-22 
28-29 

JANUARY 


4-5 
8 


Boston 

Boston 

Newark 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 


Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(Fri.-Sat.  I) 
(Tuesday  A) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 


(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 

(1) 


(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 
(Sun.  a) 

(1) 
(Rehearsal) 

(Fri.-Sat.  V) 


(Wed.  1) 

(•) 

(0 

(Sat.  1) 
(Tues.  B) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

(2) 

(Rehearsal) 
(Fri.  VII) 


(Sat.  VII) 
(Sun.  B) 

(1) 
(Wed.  2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(Sat.  2) 

(2) 

(Rehearsal) 
(Fri.-Sat.VIII) 
(Tues.  C) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 


(3) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 
(Tues.  D) 
(Rehearsal) 


11-12 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
22 
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27 
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Boston 
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Brooklyn 
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Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 


FEBRUARY 


1-2 

5 

8-9 

12 
13 
14 
'5 
16 

19 
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24 

26 

28 
29 

MARCH 

I 

4 
7-8 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
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25 
28-29 

30 

APRIL 

1 

4-5 
10 

1 2 
13 

15 

18-19 

20 

22 

25-26 


Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

New  Brunswick 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 
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New  York 
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Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 
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Boston 

Boston 


Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 

Boston 


(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Wed.  3) 

(3) 

(Sat.  3) 

(Tues.  E) 
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(Sun.  c) 
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(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 

(Wed.  4) 

(3) 
(4) 

(Sat.  4) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Sun.  d) 

(4) 

(Rehearsal) 
(Fri.  XVII) 


(Sat.  XVII) 
(Tues.  G) 
(Fri.-Sat.XVIII) 

(Wed.  5) 

(2) 

(5) 
(Sat.  5) 

(Tues.  H) 

(Fri. -Sat.  XIX) 

(5) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 

(Sun.  e) 


(Fri.-Sat.XXl) 
(Thurs.  XXII) 
(Sat.  XXII) 
(Pension  Fund) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Fri.-Sat.XXIII) 
(Sun.  f) 

(6) 
(Fri.-Sat.XXIV) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  30 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot     .  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan     .  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine   .  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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FOR    THE    FIIVEST    IN 
MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 

Throughout  my  many  years  in  the  retail  music  field 
I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  music  lovers  the  finest 
quality  musical  instruments  produced  .  .  .  famous 
names  that  are  the  choice  of  discriminating  artists 
.  .  .  famous  names  that  I  am  proud  to  represent  and 
recommend.  A.  Perry  Avery 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Eleventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  30,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky  ....  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op,  84 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?) ,   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,    1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

rT  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,   champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee 
thoven.  His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets. 
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are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
in  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  'Tor  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  ^^^^  ^^  P^^^  ^^^  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
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informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

[copyrighted] 
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'TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ('DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  at  Garmisch,, September  8,  1949 


Tod  und  Verkldrung  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

When  Death   and    Transfiguration   first   appeared,    an   unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about   such  matters,   usually   attached 
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to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out.  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
Aus  Italien  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  Mac 
heth,  Don  Juan,  and  Tod  und  Verkldrung,  all  within  the  space  of 
three  years.* 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter :  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  Aus  Italien,  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  method's." 
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The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 
dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverkldrung":  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration." 

The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death  I  A  gruesome  combati  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
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if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mounti"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  liigh  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  soug^ht  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance^ 
Transfiguration! 


Death  and  Transfiguration  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Billow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
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ing  "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  Tasso.  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earHer  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss'  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 

[copyrighted] 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 
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usic  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104^  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  BFlat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  Ay 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  *  Op.  74 
By  Peier  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
bv  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

TALKING  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  DavidofF,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  ''Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of 
it  aftei  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
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vivid  action  sicefches  and  the  artist's 
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mentary." 

Also  presented  are  visiting  conduc- 
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published  as  the  "Pathetique*' ;  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Paihetique,"  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique*'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 
—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable   in   the  music 
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We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 

LIKE  the  musical  world,  the  insurance 
J  world  has  its  romantic  side. 

And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing?"  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

"I  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  Insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 
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I     SEE    by    the 
Tchaikovsky 


New  York  papers  that 
has  just  made  his  first 
American  appearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 

The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

"It  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home,  Music    (later,  Carnegie)    Hall. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now.^  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing.^  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  III. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  introduced  it  with  success  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

"The  Courier  called  It  'a  characteristic  and 
worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 
expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 
bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 
today  among  Russian  composers.'  " 
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itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
eiations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  bis 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
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self  of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "1  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Eacn  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme.  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.*  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantahile,  con  espansione ,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 

*  As  the  string  figure  subsides   into  the  basses,   the  trombones   intone  (at  bar  201)    a  chant 

for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace  with 

the  saints."  A  second  phrase  from  this  phrase  is-  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and  purely 
symphonic   way. 
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soon.  And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance   (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione/*  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  viotence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  in  1893,  ^^^  might  reasonably  have 
expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer  then  commanded 
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favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and  popularity  — 
though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense  vogue  this  very 
symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  nine  days  after  the  first  performance.  The  composer 
believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  conviction  which  he  by  no  means 
always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he  presented  them  to  the  world. 
His  preliminary  doubts  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the  adagio  lamen- 
toso,  read  like  astonishment  at  his  own  temerity  in  having  followed 
his  own  artistic  dictates  with  so  sure  a  hand  against  all  symphonic 
tradition. 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood 
of  outpouring  emotion  would  sweep  the  first  audience  in  its  cur- 
rent. But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  performance,  according  to 
Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste,  "fell  rather  flat.  The  sym- 
phony was  applauded,  and  the  composer  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm 
did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new 
compositions.  The  symphony  produced  nothing  approaching  that 
powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was 
conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The  Viedemosti  found  "the 
thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects  neither  new 
nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered  Gounod  in  the  first 
movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe  Vremja  drew  this 
astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it  stands 
far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  (Symphony  Orchestra 
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Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 

him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
10  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  **Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ** Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Haydn  ** Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Valse 
Bchuhert  ** Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach  **Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  Mozart    **Eine   kleine    Nachtmusik; 

in  F;  **Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  **Serenade   No.   10,   in  B-Flat,   K. 

6,  in  B-Flat;  **  Suite  No.  1,  in  C;  361;   *  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 

**Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;  *Symphony  No.  39,  in 

T>     ^T.            *o<         1,          ^T      o     •      T3.  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Beethoven   *  Symphony  No.  3,   in  E- 

Flat,  "Eroica"  ;  ** Symphony  No.  5,  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

in  C  Minor,   Op.  67;   **Symphony  Op.  63,   Heifetz,  violinist;   **Sym- 

No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  phony  No.  5 ;  ** Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

„,        ^^^        ,          ^.     «.-r,^  Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Brahms  **  Symphony  No.  3,  m  F,  Op. 

90  Ravel    **Bolero;    **Ma   M§re   L'Oye 

Haydn  ** Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford";   **Symphony  No.  94,  in  G,  Schul)ert    **Symphony    No.    8,    in   B 
"Surprise";  *Toy  Symphony  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian  **Concerto  for  Piano  Tchaikovsky  ** Serenade  in  C,  O^t.  48; 

and     Orchestra,     William    Kapell,  **  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

pianist  36;  **  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

Mendelssohn  **  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  ^^'  ^^ 

ian"  Wagner  *Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

mielius  **  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  **Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  **  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  **"L'Histoire  du  Soldat,"  **Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  **"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 

*  45  r.p.m.    **33  1/3  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST     SEASON 

1951- 1952 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,   1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN.  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
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Vladimir  Resnikoff 
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Einar  Hansen 
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Throughout  my  many  years  in  the  retail  music  field 
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quality  musical  instruments  produced  .  .  .  famous 
names  that  are  the  choice  of  discriminating  artists 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Twelfth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  27,  at  8:15  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 
Beethoven.  . ; Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major.  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakennig  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings  after   the  storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of 

Spring")   Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  —The 
Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 

II.     The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrifi- 
cial Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62   (after  Collin) 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  'Tidelio,"  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 

xelrod-ITIusic — 
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spoken  tragedy  "Coriolan."  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  "Idomeneo") , 
and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  "Coriolan" 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  overture 
on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of 
Eschenburg,  with  many  passages  underlined. 
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The  tale  of  "Coriolanus,"  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material  (details  of  this  tale  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
rians) .  Goriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Goriolanus,  impulsive,  overbearing,  scorned  and 
openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general  anger, 
and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate  was 
swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Goriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
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jection.  In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  corrimand,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Richard  Wagner,  describing  this  music,  saw  the  struggle  between 
mother  and  son  in  this  same  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  overture. 
He  wrote  in  part:  "Beethoven  seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique 
scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though  to  snatch  at  its  very 
focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion 
to  the  likewise  purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between 
Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the 
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gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of  any  error,  we  many  conceive 
the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works  as  represent- 
ing scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in 
truth  derived  its  musical  form:  then  we  here  have  such  a  scene  before 
us  in  utmost  possible  sublimity  and  thrillingness  of  content." 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  "Coriolan"  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

BEETHOVEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error 


After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
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ing  in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  ^^^  found  it  ''always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
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tinuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement. 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
^^the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London'^* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei"^ 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 


tBeethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:   "More  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling:  than  painting." 
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course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindl^r  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till   they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  *I  have  tried  to  copy  this.'  " 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.   It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when   Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon   Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.   Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer  thunder  showers,   and   enjoyed,   so  his   friends   have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 


♦Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sahcts,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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^  Rare  Portrait  in  Words 

TWELVER  FORFAX,  retriever  of  forgotten  musical  his- 
^"^  tory,  listened  tolerantly  after  some  colleagues  broke  into 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  unfamiliar  portraits  of  Brahms. 
"For  real  informality,"  someone  said,  "I  like  the  one 
showing  the  supposedly  gruff  old  fellow  with  one  arm  around 
young  Hepriette  Hemala,  and  his  face  beaming  above  his 
beard  as  he  stands  in  a  doorway." 

"Also  there  is  the  one  of  Brahms  seated  in  a  garden," 
another  speaker  chipped  in,  "with  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  stand- 
ing beside  him.  And  her  arm  is  around  his  neck." 

"Very  good,"  Delver  Forfax  commented  at  last.  "But  how 
about  Brahms  stretched  out  full  length  beside  a  frog  pond.^" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

is  a  picture  in  words  only 

<^  }  — but  what  an  informal 

picture!" 

Delver  Forfax  then 
launched  into  the  adjoin- 
ing story. 
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Brahms  Adopts  Bullfrog  Motif 

««  A  MONG  the  few  with  whom 
-^  Brahms  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  which  he  neglected  to 
cool  off,  was  the  young  baritone 
and  composer  who  later  became 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  —  George 
Henschel. 

"They  spent  a  congenial  vaca- 
tion together  one  summer  at  Sass- 
nitz,  on  the  Island  of  Ruegen.  Henschel  was  twenty-six; 
Brahms  forty-three,  with  beardless,  weatherbeaten  face.  The 
singer  wrote  a  vivid  account  of  the  vacation,  in  his  Journal. 

"For  some  days  Brahms  brought  the  subject  of  what  he 
called  'his'  bullfrog  pond  into  the  conversation.  Finally,  one 
afternoon,  he  set  forth  with  his  young  friend  to  reveal  this 
seemingly  enchanted  spot. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  walk,  Brahms's  'sense  of 
locality  being  what  it  was.'  Repeatedly  they  heard  bullfrogs 
croaking  in  the  distance,  but  Brahms  would  say,  'No,  that's 
not  my  pond  yet.  Finally  they  came  to  a  tiny  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain. 

"  'Can  you  imagine,'  Brahms  began,  'anything  more  sad 
and  melancholy  than  this  music,  the  undefined  sounds  of 
which  forever  and  ever  move  within  the  pitiable  compass  of 
a  diminished  third  .^  Here  we  can  realize  how  fairy  tales  of 
enchanted  princes  and  princesses  originated.  .  .  .  Listen! 
There  he  is  again,  the  poor  King's  son,  with  his  yearning, 
mournful  C-flat!' 

"Brahms  and  Henschel  stretched  out  beside  the  pool, 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  watched.  Then  the  great,  gruff  Brahms 
set  the  example  in  a  half-hour's  pastime  of  catching  frogs  in 
their  hands  and,  to  his  intense  delight,  observed  their  antics 
in  diving  into  the  pool  when  released. 

"And  Henschel  says  that  Brahms,  in  his  songs  dating  from 
that  time,  1876,  makes  frequent  use  of  that  interval  he  heard 
from  the  frogs  in  his  pool !" 
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contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in. peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  vie>v,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck/' 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 
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Theory  and  Composition 
Carl  McKinley 

Private  and  class  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musical  subjects. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the 

Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  "SACRE"  AND  PIERRE  MONTEUX 


The  scandalous  premiere  of  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  in  Paris  in  1913 
was  described  in  The  New  Yorker  in  a  'Trofile"  of  Stravinsky,  the 
"Russian  Firebird"   (by  Janet  Flanner): 

"At  Le  Sacre,  the  old  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  claimed  the  music  was 
personally  insulting;  Saint-Saens  resented  the  bassoon's  opening  on  a 
high  C;  Maurice  Ravel  cried  on  hearing  the  composer  was  ill;  Florent 
Schmitt  called  the  Austrian  Ambassador  a  moron  for  laughing; 
Debussy  shouted  for  everybody  else  to  keep  quiet;  and  Pierre  Monteux, 
the  conductor,  couldn't  hear  what  he  was  conducting  over  the  uproar. 
The  fashionable  critic  of  Figaro  dismissed  both  music  and  pigeon-toed 
choregraphy  (taken  by  Nijinsky  from  archaic  sculptures  in  an  archeo- 
logical  digging  just  made  at  Novgorod)  as  'laborious,  puerile  barbarisms 
and  comic  impertinences.' " 

Anecdotes  of  this  sort,  improved  in  the  re-telling,  are  often  hard  to 
verify.  Yet  Pierre  Monteux,  who  was  at  the  center  of  the  fracas,  is 
able  to  rectify  some  points.  The  musician  who  came  to  him  afterwards, 
excited  by  the  strange  reed  instrument  at  the  beginning  which  he 
could  not  identify  (the  bassoon  at  the  top  of  its  register)  was  not 
Saint-Saens  as  related  above  and  elsewhere,  but  Alfred  Bruneau.  The 
venerable  Saint-Saens,  arriving  at  the  last  moment  and  placed  by 
Diaghilev  in  an  extra  chair  in  his  box,  sat  throughout  with  his  head  in 
his  hands  murmuring:  "This  is  not  music  — it  is  insanity." 

When  Mr.  Monteux  introduced  the  Sacre  to  Boston  eleven  years 
later,  after  two  full  weeks  of  rehearsal,  its  fame  had  preceded  it  —  all 
were  primed  for  something  extraordinary.  In  the  corridors  of  Symphony 
Hall  every  conceivable  reaction  except  that  of  boredom  was  to  be 
heard.  The  conductor,  well  knowing  that  the  Sacre  could  be  no  more 
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than  dimly  grasped  in  one  hearing,  announced  that  the  music  would 
be  "performed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program  of  April 
11  and  12,  as  an  extra  number."  It  was  so  repeated,  "by  general  re- 
quest," after  a  program  which  began  with  Franck's  Symphony,  con- 
tinued after  the  intermission  with  Chopin's  E  Minor  Concerto  (Moriz 
Rosenthal,  soloist)  and,  ended  roundly  with  Berlioz'  Rakoczy  March. 
All  but  a  negligible  few  stayed  well  into  a  third  hour  to  re-test  their 
first  impressions. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Monteux  introduced  Le  Sacre  to  New  York,  on 
January  31,  and  repeated  it  there  on  March  15.  The  critics  at  the  first 
performance  were  unanimously  impressed.  Lawrence  Oilman,  brim- 
ming over  with  an  entirely  new  experience,  confined  himself  to 
"hurried  field  notes,"  running  into  two  columns,  and  W.  J.  Henderson 
wrote  a  "swift  impressionistic  summary"  of  this  "masterpiece  of 
modernistic  music"  which  was  almost  as  long.  Even  the  conservative 
Henry  J.  Finck,  breaking  a  lifelong  rule,  lifted  his  hands  and  ap- 
plauded, publicly  confessing  what  he  had  done.  As  conductor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  in  the  order  of  things  intro- 
duced the  Sacre  to  audiences  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  music,  conducted 
in  Boston  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  more  recently  Leonard  Bernstein 
could  now  be  called  "repertory." 

H.  T.  Parker,  reviewing  the  first  Boston  performance,  wrote:  "It  is 
believable  that  a  future  historian  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  note  in  particular  the  Symphony  Concert  of  Friday,  January  25, 
1924.  Then  and  there  he  may  write,  was  first  heard  in  Boston  a 
masterpiece  that  had  altered  the  whole  course  of  music  in  our 
time,  that  had  become  beacon  and  goal  to  a  whole  generation  of 
composers  up  and  down  the  European  and  American  earth." 

The  music  has  indeed  "altered  the  whole  course  of  music  in  our 
time,"  and  Mr.  Parker's  prediction  has  prevailed  over  the  more  faint- 
hearted one  of  certain  of  his  colleagues  that  sensations  as  stark  as  this 
could  not  endure,  and  must  be  some  sort  of  flash  in  the  pan. 
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"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS"    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING"): 
Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Th^^tre  des  Champs- 
filys^es,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia, 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn)  ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet) ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second  double-bassoon)  ,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas)  ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum, 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero 
(scratcher)  ,  and  strings. 

Descriptions  of  the  first  performance  have  been  conflicting  as  well 
as  colorful.  Commentary  is  varied,  even  reaching  the  psychological: 
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"In  conformity  with  some  interesting  law  of  musical  perception  by 
heterogeneous  groups,"  writes  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  "the  individual 
reaction  became  general,  and  assumed  the  power  of  a  heterogeneous 
opposition."  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  account  of  two  of  the 
first  hand  witnesses  most  deeply  concerned  —  the  conductor  and  the 
composer  himself. 

Pierre  Monteux  wTote  (Dance  Index,  1947)  :  "My  first  meeting 
with  Stravinsky  took  place  in  1911  when  I  was  guest  conductor  of 
the  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe.  Stravinsky,  outstanding  among  the  new 
composers  of  the  modern  school,  had  just  achieved  his  first  success 
with  L'Oiseau  de  Feu.  We  met  when  I  conducted  the  world  premiere 
of  his  second  ballet,  Petrouchka.  Petrouchka  was  an  immense  success. 
In  the  field  of  ballet  many  still  consider  it  Stravinsky's  masterpiece. 

"One  day  in  1912,  after  I  had  become  the  regular  conductor  for 
the  Ballet  Russe,  Diaghileff  summoned  me  to  a  tiny  rehearsal  room  in 
a  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  where  the  Ballet  was  at  that  time  appear- 
ing. We  were  to  hear  Stravinsky  run  through  the  score  of  his  new 
work,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps. 

"With  only  Diaghileff  and  myself  as  audience,  Stravinsky  sat  down 
to  play  a  piano  reduction  of  the  entire  score.  Before  he  got  very  far  I 
was  convinced  he  was  raving  mad.  Heard  this  way,  without  the  color 
of  the  orchestra  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  distinctions,  the  crudity 
of  the  rhythm  was  emphasized,  its  stark  primitiveness  underlined. 
The  very  walls  resounded  as  Stravinsky  pounded  away,  occasionally 
stamping  his  feet  and  jumping  up  and  down  to  accentuate  the  force 
of  the  music.  Not  that  it  needed  such  emphasis. 

"I  was  more  astounded  by  Stravinsky's  performance  than  shocked 
by  the  score  itself.  My  only  comment  at  the  end  was  that  such  music 
would  surely  cause  a  scandal.  However,  the  same  instinct  that  had 
prompted  me  to  recognize  his  genius  made  me  realize  that  in  this 
ballet  he  was  far,  far  in  advance  of  his  time  and  that  while  the 
public  might  not  accept  it,  musicians  would  delight  in  the  new,  weird 
though  logical  expression  of  dissonance. 

''Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  was  presented  in  1913  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  and  cause  a  scandal  it  certainly  did.  The 
audience  remained  quiet  for  the  first  two  minutes.  Then  came  boos 
and  cat-calls  from  the  gallery,  soon  after  from  the  lower  floors. 
Neighbors  began  to  hit  each  other  over  the  head  with  fists,  canes 
or  whatever  came  to  hand.  Soon  this  anger  was  concentrated  against 
the  dancers,  and  then,  more  particularly,  against  the  orchestra,  the 
direct  perpetrator  of  the  musical  crime.  Everything  available  was 
tossed  in  our  direction,  but  we  continued  to  play  on.  The  end  of  the 
performance  was  greeted  by  the  arrival  of  gendarmes.  Stravinsky  had 


disappeared  through  a  window  backstage,  to  wander  disconsolately 
along  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"A  year  later  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  I  was  conducting  the  Concerts 
Monteux,  a  series  in  which  I  introduced  works  by  new  composers.  Here 
the  music  played  was  definitely  the  music  of  tomorrow.  I  suggested  to 
Stravinsky  that  he  arrange  a  concert  version  of  the  Sacre,  and  anxious 
himself  to  prove  a  few  points,  he  readily  agreed.  The  presentation  was 
an  instant  success. 

"Time  has  caught  up  with  Stravinsky.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  musical  expression  tre- 
mendously and  almost  every  contemporary  composer  owes  him  an 
acknowledged  debt." 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Studios:  16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 
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CONCERT  PIANIST  —  ORGANIST 

State  Accredited 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of  Dr.  Hoch's 

Conservatory,   Frankfort,  Germany 

Individual   Lessons 

Two  Pianoforte  Ensemble 

Studio:  Hoppin  Homestead  Bldg. 

357   Westminster  Street 

Phone:  MA  1-1508 

Residence: 
612   Angell  Street 
Phone:    DE    1-5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,   120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB  STUDIOS 

SEASON  OF   1951-1952 


IRENE  L  MULICK,   Piano,  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano-Voice,  Mon- 
day,  Friday  and   Saturday  afternoon. 

BEATRICE    WARDEN     ROBERTS,     Piano- 
Voice,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  all  day. 

BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY,  Violin.  Thursday 
afternoon. 


LYDIA-BELL  MORRIS.  Piano.  Monday  and 
Tuesday   afternoon. 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS.  Voice,  Tuesd^^ 
and   Wednesday  all  day. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE.  Voice.  Fri- 
day afternoon. 


Mason  and  Hamlin  &  Steinway  Pianos 

Studios  available  for  recitals 

For  Information  call  Studio  Secretary  between  ii-i 
63  WASHINGTON  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  TEL.  MA   1-2318 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  ** Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ** Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  **Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Valse 
Schubert  **Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  *  ♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-FIat;  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  ♦♦Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford"; ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
361;  *  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel  ♦♦Bolero;  ♦♦Ma  M6re  L'Oye 
Suite 

Schutert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 


8il)elius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pieere  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


♦  45  r.p.m.    **33  1/S  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p.m. 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST     SEASON 

1951-1952 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,   1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Diibbs 

Vladimk  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 

Emil  Kornsand 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Roger  Schermanski 

Stanley  Benson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
[ames  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Vfelvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Leo  Panasevich 
William  Waterhousr 

Bassks 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
[rving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Articles 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  M;iuricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Dioeghmant 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parionchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutks 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Aliard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Con  IRA- Bassoon 
lioaz  Piller 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Oshouine  McConathy 


Trumpets 
Roger  \'oisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Rene  Voisin 

TkOM  HONKS 

Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

'PlIUA 

Vinal  Smith 

Hari'S 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 
Harold  Farberman 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1951-1952 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  1 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot     .  .         President 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Thirteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  i,  at  8:15  o'clock 


ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamundc" 

Beethoven Concerto  tor  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.       Allegro  moderate 
II.     f  Andante  con  moto 
III.    i  Rondo:   Vivace 

INTERMISSION 


J 


Ravel "Ma  Mere  TOye"    ("Mother  Goose") 

Children's  Pieces 

Prelude 

Danse  du  Rouet  (Dance  of  the  Spinning  Wheel ) 
1    Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant 
(  (Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty) 

Petit  Poucet  (Hop  o'  My  Thumb) 
Laideronette,  Imperatrice  des  Pagodes 

(Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas) 
Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 

(Beauty  and  the  Beast  converse) 
Apotheose:  Le  Jardin  feerique  (The  Fairy  Garden) 

SiRAviNSKY "Petrouchka,"  Ballet   (Parts  I  and  IV 

The  ShroveTide  Fair) 
Piano  Solo:  Bernard  Zighera 

SOLOIST 

ALDO  CICCOLINI 

BALDWIN  PIANO  — -^— — —  ^^^  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^reaz 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "ROSAMUNDE" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lich  ten  thai,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy 
with  incidental  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien 
in  Vienna,  December  21,  1823,  and  once  repeated,  but  Schubert  never  wrote  an 
overture  for  this  short-lived  piece.  At  these  two  performances  the  overture  he  had 
written  in  1822  for  his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  used.  The  overture  which 
now  bears  the  name  Rosamunde  and  was  so  published,  was  composed  for  Die 
Zauberharfe,  an  opera  in  three  acts  to  a  text  of  Georg  von  Hofmann,  in  1819-20, 
another  stage  failure.  It  would  therefore  more  rightly  be  called  the  Overture  to 
The  Magic  Harp. 

The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and  trumpets  in  two's,  four 
horns,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Overture  was  last  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  March  11,  1910,  when  Max  Fiedler  was  conductor. 

THE  musical  numbers  in  Rosamunde  consisted  of  three  entr'actes, 
two  ballets,  a  "Shepherd's  Melody"  for  winds,  a  soprano  air  and 
three  choruses.  The  playwright  alone  can  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
the  piece  barely  survived  a  second  presentation  and  quickly  passed  into 
oblivion,  for  the  musical  numbers  which  were  as  charming  as  the  text 
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was  preposterous  were  favorably  received  and  the  reviews  were  on  the 
whole  enthusiastic,  although  one  critic  took  the  young  composer  to 
task  for  his  "unfortunate  hizarrerie."  Since  the  tribulations  of  Rosa- 
munde,  Princess  turned  Shepherdess,  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
this  Overture,  and  since  most  of  the  text  is  lost  anyway,  there  would  be 
no  point  in  pursuing  the  subject  here.  It  was  Madame  von  Chezy  who 
had  written  the  libretto  for  Weber's  "Euryanthe,"  a  text  which  became 
the  subject  of  public  ridicule  —  "A  librettist,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove, 
"whose  lot  seems  to  have  been  to  drag  down  the  musicians  connected 
with  her."  The  composer  may  surely  be  forgiven  for  salvaging  his 
two  overtures  from  the  ruins  of  the  unsuccessful  stage  pieces  to  which 
they  belonged.  Schubert's  manuscript  of  the  Rosamunde  music  was 
not  published,  and  dropped  out  of  knowledge  and  recollection  for 
many  years.  It  was  discovered  intact  in  1868  in  a  forgotten  Vienna 
cupboard  by  George  Grove  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  triumphant 
moment  in  the  careers  of  the  two  English  musicians. 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND   ORCHESTRA,   NO.  4, 

IN  G  MAJOR,   Op.  58 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 

The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
nouse  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a 
public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  com- 
poser as  soloist. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

BEETHOVEN  offcrcd  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 


•  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kiihnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  concerto. 
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the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  "Coriolanus"  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertosi  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat    ('No.  5')    it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
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seem,  ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendels- 
sohn, who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

**  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 


noise  I 


Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept 
away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo    (further  brightened  by  the 
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restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a 
more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III) : 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
music.  This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection 
that  such  comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness 
for  that  of  the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity 
for  tiresome  qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  re- 
markably spiritual  and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  as  in  Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers 
to  the  taming  of  wild  Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies, 
though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conduct- 
ing Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific 
jargon,  psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's 
and  a  very  different  one,  Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the 
Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase 
by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the 
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last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this 
andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the 
pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a  singer.  But  the  orchestra  (con- 
sisting of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige 
of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough  in  its  share  of 
the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first 
soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in  the  same  material, 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[copyrighted] 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German— with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIST 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
^'the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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ALDO  CICCOLINI 


CiccoLiNi  was  born  in  Naples,  August  15,  1925,  of  musical  parents. 
His  uncle  was  a  professional  singer,  an  operatic  bass.  Ciccolini 
attended  the  Naples  Conservatory  where  he  studied  with  Paolo  Denza. 
He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  Naples  in  1943  when  the  city 
was  under  bombardment.  A  month  later,  he  played  the  Concerto  of 
Tchaikovsky  before  3000  G.I.'s  at  the  San  Carlo  Opera  House.  The 
most  recent  of  several  European  honors  was  the  first  prize  in  the 
Marguerite  Long-Jacques  Thibaud  piano  contest  in  Paris,  which  was 
followed  by  notable  appearances  in  that  capital,  and  his  American 
debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
November,  1950.  Mr.  Ciccolini  has  since  appeared  with  other  of  our 
orchestras  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December 
15,  16,  1950. 
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"MA  M£RE  L'OYE,"  5  PIECES  ENFANTINES 
("Mother  Goose,"  Five  Children's  Pieces) 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Giboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de  timbres  (a  clavier),  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

First  composed  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet  in  1908,  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  was  orchestrated 
by  Ravel  as  a  ballet  and  so  performed.  The  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  this  ballet 
and  consisting  of  five  numbers,  was  performed  in  Paris,  January  21,  1912,  and 
introduced  to  this  country  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York,  November  8,  1912.  The  suite  was  first 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  December  26,  1913  (Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor). 

In  the  present  performances,  a  Prelude  and  Danse  du  Rouet  are  restored  from 
the  original  ballet  score  and  so  presented  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 


T 


he  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as  this  Suite  attests, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxon  associations  with  child- 
hood jingles.  Ravel's  direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles 
Perrault,  who  published  his  Contes  de  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  in  1697  under 
the  name  of  his  infant  son,  Perrault  d'Armandcourt.  These  tales 
of  "My  Mother  the  Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them 
of  still  earlier  origin,  found  in  many  lands,  and  otherwise  familiar 
as  "Cinderella,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Puss-in-Boots,"  etc. 

The  English  (or  American)  Mother  Goose,  associated  not  with 
prose  fairy  tales  but  with  rhymes  only,  has  been  indentified  by  various 
dictionaries  and  other  authorities  as  Elizabeth  Goose  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Goose  (nee  Foster)  was  born  in  1665,  and  at 
27  married  Isaac  Goose  (Vergoose  or  Vertigoose).  Since  she  married 
into  a  family  of  ten  children  and  subsequently  added  six  of  her  own, 
it  can  be   imagined   that   traditional  jingles  were   constantly  heard 
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Eire  to  Beethoven  to  Korea 

IT  WAS  noticeable  and  noteworthy  that  Delver  Forfax,  the 
musical  history  sleuth,  was  not  consulting  an  obviously  ven- 
erable publication. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "by  today's  paper  —  " 

^'Today^s?^'  he  was  interrupted.  "I  thought  you  quote  only 
from  newspapers  of  rare  vintage." 

"Have  you  never  heard,"  Delver  reproved,  "that  'today's  news 
is  history'?  I  forget  who  said  it  first,  but  the  man  should  be  hon- 
ored for  saying  so  much  so  briefly. 

"But  to  get  back  to  where  I  began.  Let  me  read  this  dispatch 
from  the  Western  Front  in  the  current  fighting  in  Korea. 

"  *The  "Garry  Owens"  —  nickname  of  a  regiment  once  commanded  by  General 
George  A.  Custer  —  and  an  attached  Greek  battalion  fought  for  nine  days  against 
Chinese  Reds  who  counterattacked  every  night,  and  who  had  heavy  artillery  and 
rocket  support.* 

-  "Now,  a  scrap  of  musical  history  is  hidden  in  this  Korean  dis- 
patch. And  the  name  of  Bee- 

thoven  is  involved." 

Amid  surprised  comments, 
Delver  Forfax  launched  into 
the  following  narrative: 

"The  nickname  of  the  United 
States  Seventh  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, 'the  Garry  Owens,' 
comes   from  their   regimental 
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song.  It  is  the  Irish  tune,  bearing  the  title  variously  spelled  ^Garry 
Owen/  ^Garryowen/  and  'Garyone.'  It  is  a  good  fife  tune.  To  a 
cavalryman,  its  six-eight  time  suggests  hoofbeats. 

"In  the  history  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  you  will  find  many  an 
Irish  name  among  officers  and  troopers.  They  distinguished  them- 
selves before  and  after  Troop  I  died  to  the  last  man  with  General 
Custer  at  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  refusing  to  retreat  before 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Sioux  Indians. 

"  'Garryowen'  is  still  sung  by  veterans  of  the  Seventh.  It  was 
old  when  the  regiment  was  new.  And  one  reason  for  its  survival 
up  to  that  point  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Beethoven. 

"In  the  early  eighteen-hundreds,  a  Scot  named  George  Thom- 
son became  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  fine  old  folk  tunes  of 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  were  in  danger  of  dying  out  with 
the  passing  of  the  old  wandering  minstrels.  He  industriously 
collected  such  tunes.  Then,  to  give  them  renewed  life,  he  pub- 
lished them  with  accompaniments  which  he  had  commissioned 
leading  composers  to  write  so  as  to  attract  amateur  m.usicians. 

"To  the  composer  whose  fame  extended  throughout  Europe 
and  to  America  went  the  lion's  share  of  arranging  the  Irish  tunes. 

"That  composer  was  Beethoven.  It  was  he  who  fitted  a  piano 
part  to  ^Garyone,'  as  the  title  was  printed. 

"The  cavalry  has  no  monopoly  on  the  tune.  It  is  a  favorite  with 
the  101st  Infantry,  Massachusetts  National  Guard  ('Boston's 
Own'),  and  The  Fighting  69th'  (or  'New  York  Irish')." 
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as  children  and  grandchildren  were  dandled,  pacified,  or  taught  their 
alphabet  in  rhyme  in  the  Goose  household.  Mrs.  Goose's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married  Thomas  Fleet,  who  had  a  printing  house  on  Pudding 
Lane,  and,  it  is  claimed,  published  a  collection  in  1719  entitled  "Songs 
for  the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children."  If  this  is 
true,  the  name  of  Mother  Goose  as  attached  to  the  traditional  jingles 
is  of  American  origin.  (Pudding  Lane  is  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  colonial  Boston  where,  in  1766,  it  was  broadened  and  renamed 
Devonshire  Street.)  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  edited 
by  lona  and  Peter  Opie  (Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1951), 
challenges  this  claim  on  the  grounds  that  no  copy  of  the  book  is  to 
be  found.  "The  earliest  notice  of  an  English  edition,"  according  to 
this  dictionary,  "despite  a  much  credited  claim  to  the  contrary,  is 
of  that  issued  by  J.  Pote  of  Charing  Cross,  31  March,  1729,  'translated 
by  Mr.  Samber.'  It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  earliest  known  use 
in  the  English  language  of  the  term  'Mother  Goose.'  "  From  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "Mother  Goose"  collections 
have  appeared  in  great  numbers,  repeating  with  many  variants 
game  and  counting-out  songs,  lullabies,  ballads  and  various  bits  of 
doggerel,  mostly  of  English  origin,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  Elizabethan  days. 


Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet, 
for  his  small  friends  Mimi  and  Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were 
duly  dedicated  on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  performed 
on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musicale  Inde- 
pendante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine 
Verger,  aged  six,  and  Germaine  Durany,  aged  ten  —  one  may  assume, 
in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  Prelude  and  a  Danse  du  Rouet,  published  separately  and  here 
added  to  the  Suite,  is  music  of  silken  texture  with  repeated  figures 
anticipating  the  movements  to  follow  in  a  variety  of  delicate  coloring 
over  a  shimmering  ground  of  divided  strings,  often  muted  and  tremolo. 
The  music  is  continuous  and  leads  directly  into  the  Pavane  of  the 
Suite  proper.  The  final  movement  of  the  Suite,  Le  Jar  din  Feerique, 
became  in  the  ballet  a  Postlude  —  "Apotheosis."  In  the  dance  produc- 
tion, there  was  also  connecting  music  to  make  the  movements  con- 
tinuous. 

The  following  description  of  the  Suite  was  written  by  Philip  Hale: 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor,  4-4.  This  move- 
ment is  only  twenty  measures  long.  It  is  based  on  the  opening  phrase 
for  flute,  horns,  and  violas. 

"Hop  o'  my  Thumb/'  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the  score  this  passage 
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from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed  that  he  would  easily  find  his 
path  by  the  means  of  his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wher- 
ever he  had  passed;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  could 
not  find  a  single  crumb;  the  birds  had  come  and  eaten  everything  up." 

"Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas."  The  French  give  the 
name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head, 
and  thus  extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete in  the  English  language.  A  "laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  or 
young  woman.  There  is  this  quotation  from  ''Serpentin  Vert"  by  the 
Countess  Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  .  (about  1655-1705)  who  wrote 
romances  and  also  fairy  tales  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed 
herself  and  went  into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments;  some  had  the  oboes  made  of  walnut 
shells;  some  had  violas  made  of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to 
proportion  the  instruments  to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Mago- 
tine,  a  wicked  fairy,  with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness. 
When  the  princess  grew  up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away 
in  a  castle  where  no  one  could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met 
a  huge  green  serpent,  who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than 
she  was.  Laideronnette  had  many  adventures.  In  a  little  boat,  guarded 
by  the  serpent,  she  went  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
a  land  inhabited  by  pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed 
from  porcelain,  crystal,  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.  The  ruler  was  an  un- 
seen monarch,  —  the  green  snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by 
Magotine.  Finally,  he  was  changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married 
Laideronnette,  whose  beauty  was  restored. 

''The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  Quotations  from 
Mme.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are  given: 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  so  ugly." 
"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster." 
"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank  you,  but  I  am  only  a 
beast." 
"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 
"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 
"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to  be  my  husband!" 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  False  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4.  This  movement 
is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the 
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second  measure.  There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting 
the  Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two  subjects  are  com- 
bined. At  the  end,  a  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 
"The  Fairy  Garden/'  Lent  et  grave,  C  major,  3-4.  The  move- 
ment is  based  on  the  opening  theme  for  strings. 
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'TETROUCHKA/'  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaura,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,   1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  composer  con- 
ducted Scenes  I  and  IV  (in  a  reduced  instrumentation)  February  22,  1946.  Leonard 
Bernstein  presented  the  entire  Ballet  score,  January  23,   1948. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in  1912. 

PORTIONS  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene   (the  domain  of  the 
puppet  Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrouchka  at  the  very 
end,  are  usually  omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  per- 
formance will  include  the  entire  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  scenes. 
As  indicated  in  the  full  score,  the  scenes  are  as  follows: 
Scene  I.    Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse. 
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Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old 
man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears 
with  a  dancer  —  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking 
the  beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to 
turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage 
a  music  box  begins  and  another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The 
old  man  resumes  —  A  merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers 
draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre  —  The  old  showman  appears  be- 
fore it  and  plays  his  flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets:  Petrouchka,  a  Moor,  and  a 
Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute  gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  — 
All  three  begin  to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

Scene  IL  ''Chez  Petrouchka/'  The  door  of  Petrouchka's  room 
opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the 
door  slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters  — 
Despair  of  Petrouchka. 

Scene  III.    "Chez  le  Maure."    (Here  omitted.) 

Scene  IV.    Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse    (vers  le  soir). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  sepa- 
rates —  The  peasant  plays  the  hand  organ  —  The  bear  walks  on 
his  hind  legs  —  There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two 
gypsies  —  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies 
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stitutional advertising  they  have  proved  over  many  years 
to  be  excellent  media. 


Total  Circulation  More  Than  500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates  Call    : :    Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 
Tel.  CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  IS,  Mass. 
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dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and 
grooms  —  The  nurses  dance  with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The 
masqueraders  —  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to 
fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  — 
The  crowd  joins  the  maskers. 


Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having 
brought  upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in 
the  previous  spring  of  his  'L'Oiseau  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

[copyrighted] 
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BEATRICE    WARDEN     ROBERTS,     Piano- 
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BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY,  Violin.  Thursday 

afternoon. 


LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS.  Piano.  Monday  and 
Tuesday   afternoon. 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS.  Voice,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  all  day. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE.  Voice.  Fri- 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  ♦♦Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  ♦"Gratnlations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  ♦La  Valse 
8chu1>ert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  reror(Jlngs  under  the  leadership  of 
Skhoe  KonsHEvnzKY 


Bach  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No,  1, 
in  F;  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat:  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  ♦♦Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford"; ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K, 
361;  *  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  in 
R-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67  ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel    ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M6re   L'Oye 

Suite 

Schuhert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

Sibelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦**'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


♦  45  r.p.m.    **SS  1/S  (L.PJ  and  45  r.p.m. 
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jLhe  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST     SEASON 

1951-1952 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
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Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
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Gottfried  Wilfinger 
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Pierre  Mayer 
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Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
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William  AV^aterhouse 
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Georges  Moleux  * 
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Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
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Joseph  de  Pasquale 
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Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
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Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parroiachi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 
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Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 
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Rosario  Mazzeo 
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Raymond  A  Hard 
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Theodore  Brewster 
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James  Stagliano 
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Roger  Voisin 
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Tuba 
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Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 


Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 
Harold  Farberman 
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Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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FOR    THE    ri]VEST    Y% 
MUSICAL   IXSTRUMEIVTS 

Throughout  my  many  years  in  the  retail  music  field 
I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  music  lovers  the  finest 
quality  musical  instruments  produced  .  .  .  famous 
names  that  are  the  choice  of  discriminating  artists 
.  ,  .  famous  names  that  I  am  proud  to  represent  and 
recommend.  A.   Pfrry  Avery 


KIMBALL 
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CABLE-NELSON 


EVERETT 
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Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 

Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 

256   WEYBOSSET   ST.  PROVIDENCE 
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The  Program  has  been  changed  as  follows: 


Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.    Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarelio:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental 

Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 
I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.    Adagio 

Debussy ."La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.    De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Fourteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  5,  at  8:15  o'clock 


ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Mendlessohn Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  4,  "ItaHan,**  Op.  90 

I.    Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.    De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  ^i^^  ^^  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873,  were  first  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Felix  DessofE  conducting,  November  2, 
1873.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas'  orchestra,  January  31,  1874. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  December  5, 
1884. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

IN  the  year  1870,  K.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  a  Feldpartita  in  B-flat, 
published  as  Haydn's,  one  of  six  written  for  the  military  band  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons, 
and  the  now  obsolete  band  instrument,  the  serpent.  Brahms  was  much 
taken  with  the  theme  of  the  second  movement,  marked  "Chorale  St. 
Antonii,"  an  old  Austrian  pilgrim's  song.  He  copied  it  in  his  notebook 
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and  three  years  later  made  it  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  in  his  set 
of  variations.* 

From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Johannes  Brahms  in  his 
twenties  as  a  new  force  in  music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic 
tradition,  friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony  this 
"musical  Messiah"  would  dare  to  submit  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven's 
mighty  Ninth.  The  "Hamburg  John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  after  his  early  piano  concerto,  which  no  audience 
accepted,  and  his  two  unassuming  serenades,  he  coolly  took  his  time 
and  let  his  forces  gather  and  mature  for  some  twenty  years  before  yield- 
ing to  the  supreme  test  by  submitting  his  First  Symphony.  This  hap- 
pened in  1877.  Three  years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers  of  orchestra- 
tion on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than  the  symphony  —  a 
form  which  he  had  finely  mastered  in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer 
for  the  piano  —  the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first  purely 


*  The  theme  was  more  notable  than  Haydn's  treatment  of  it,  if  the  divertimento  was  actu- 
ally  Haydn's.  H.  C.  Bobbins  Landon  claims  that  it  was  not  in  his  article  "The  True  and 
False  Haydn"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (August  25,  1951).  The  six  "Littauer 
Divertimenti"  are  in  the  Gymnasialbibliothek  in  the  Saxon  town  of  Littau.  They  come  under 
suspicion  because  the  collection  of  manuscripts  contains  some  copies  not  so  indicated.  "It 
has  now  been  established,"  writes  Mr.  Landon,  "that  the  whole  series  is  spurious  and  that  not 
one  note  was  by  Haydn.  One  of  his  students,  perhaps  Pleyel,  was  probably  the  real  author." 
This  would  challenge  Brahms'  title  but  not,  of  course,  his  choice  of  a  good  traditional  tune. 
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orchestral  attempt  of  his  maturity,  Brahms,  as  usual  when  put  on  his 
mettle,  took  great  pains  perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as 
orchestral  colorist,  so  finely  differentiated  in  each  of  the  successive 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  could  not  but  be  apparent  even 
to  its  first  audiences. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November,  1873,  the  recep- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics  only  expressed  their  impatience 
that  a  symphony  was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  "Bee- 
thovener."  The  variations  were  again  played  on  December  10  in 
Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi.  They  became  inevitably  useful  in 
Brahms'  round  of  concerts,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  reputation 
of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op,  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
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It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
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described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
ihe  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  ^^t  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  gf  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"*  , 

Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  'Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  *Tirst"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  ^^^  ^^e  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, 

[copyrighted] 
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Speaking  of  Programs  .  .  . 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

"Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 

"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist ,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  Rory  O'More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  77/  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  *the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.y  after  which,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  WHICH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c.,  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet.  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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TWO   NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  'TESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Ois€) ,  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and  "Files"  were  first  per- 
formed by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert fn  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  add/ 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 

'  I  'HE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
chestral work,  the  ^'Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
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the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas/'  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and 
was  not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  alter  the  in- 
strumental nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune/'  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  serial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes,"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abtraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 

*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  thr«;e  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra ;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginning  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 
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impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
*Nuages*  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white,  t  'Fetes*  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision),  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes*  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 

Vallas,  who  admits  frankly  that  "Debussy  was  always  a  borrower," 
a  trait  however  which  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  essential  "origi- 
nality" of  the  "Nocturnes"  as  a  work  of  art,  points  to  the  soft  chain 
chords  which  open  the  **Nuages**  as  taken  from  Moussorgsky's  song, 
"Sunless,"  reappearing,  by  the  way,  in  the  prologue  to  Stravinsky's 
opera,  **Le  Rossignol."  The  same  writer  leads  us  into  a  more  dubious 
accusation,  that  two  motives  of  *'Fetes"  "in  fact  the  whole  atmos- 
phere," was  suggested  by  Charpentier's  "Louise"  which  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1900. 

The  early  critics  of  the  "Nocturnes"  were  not  aware  of  derivations 
from  Moussorgsky.  The  Echo  de  Paris  did  notice  an  exotic  touch, 
"Flutes  a  la  Russe**  pizzicati  from  the  Far  East.  They  might  have 
found  it  difl&cult  to  be  more  specific,  knowing  at  that  time  little  or 
nothing  of  Moussorgsky's  music. 

Making  a  close  study  of  the  original  reception  of  the  "Nocturnes" 
in  Paris,  M.  Vallas  quotes  freely  from  the  notices,  which  were  pre- 
ponderantly enthusiastic.  Even  Jean  d'Udine,  who  lived  to  denounce 
Debussy's  music  as  "immoral,"  expressed  his  sheer  delight  in  "Nuages," 

t  "C'est  Voispect  immuable  du  del  avec  la  marche  lente  et  tnilancolique  dee  nuages,  finissant 
dans   une   agonie  grise,   doucement   teintSe  de   blancJ* 
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adding:  "And  yet,  I  almost  think  I  prefer  'Fetes,*  Oh,  what  lively 
gaiety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  what  fairy-like  effects  the  light  pro- 
duces as  it  plays  through  the  furbelows  of  the  cirrus  clouds  that  whirl 
until  they  fray.  And  how  subtly  naive  it  was  to  render  these  ethereal 
frolics  in  dance  rhythms;  such  an  infinite  variety  of  old-world  rhythms, 
with  their  skilful  syncopations,  suggesting  dainty  gavottes  and  rigau- 
dons,  and  expressing  infectious  gaiety,  full  of  peals  of  laughter  and 
delightful  fun,  with  sudden  flourishes  of  the  bassoons  or  a  sparkling 
harp  scale  ending  in  a  joyful  clash  of  cymbals.  It  represents  the  French 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  its  delicate  tenderness,  its  wit  and  ele- 
gance; the  rustling  dresses  of  the  *Emharquement  pour  Cythere*  and 
the  charm  of  the  'Nymphe  endormie.*  It  is  Verlaine  a  la  Fragonard, 
and  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  procession 
in  old-world  costumes  passes  through  the  festive  scene,  heralded  by  a 
discreet  and  harmonious  fanfare  on  two  short  trumpets." 

[copyrighted] 


"THE  SEA"  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor   (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  timpani, 
bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING  :   Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN   N.  BURK 
on  all  v^orks  performed  during  the  season. 

"dy/  <^usical  Education  in  One  Volume^^ 
^''Boston's  Remarkable  'Book  of  Knowledge'*^ 

Lawrence   Oilman   in   the   N.    Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address:    SYMPHONY  HALL      .      BOSTON,   MA&S. 
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WHEN  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "VApres-midi  d'un 
Faune'*  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  **Pelleas  et  M^lisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mef*  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images**  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  **Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sehastien*'  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer/*  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer" 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer" 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty   of   the   Conservatory   includes   many  members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For   further   information,   apply   to   the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

[coPYRir.fi  ri. I)] 
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VETERANS    MEMORIAL    AUDITORIUM 
PROVIDENCE 

Season  1951  —  1952 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Remaining  concert 
Tuesday,  April  1,  at  8:15 

Tickets  for  the  April  1  Concert  will  be  on  sale  beginning 

Tuesday,  March  25  at  the  Avery  Piano  Co. 

256  Weybosset  St.,  Providence 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS        DIRECTORY 


ARTHUR    EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

loimei  I'rotessor  of  Piano  at  ihe  Odessa  Conseivalory 

Studios:   16  Coniad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 


M^ 


CONCERT  PIANIST  —  ORGANIST 

State  Accredited 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of  Dr.  Hoch's 

Conservatory,   Frankfort,   Germany 

Individual    Lessons 

Two  Pianoforte  Ensemble 

Studio:  Hoppin  Homestead  Bldg. 

357   Westminster  Street 

Phone:  MA  1-1508 

Residence: 
612   Angell  Street 
Phone:   DE   1-5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,   1  20  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  i.    14 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB  STUDIOS 

SEASON  OF   1951-1952 

IRENE  L  MULICK,  Piano,  Saturday  morn-    I    LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS.  Piano,  Monday  and 


ing. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD.  Piano-Voice.  Mon- 
day.   Friday  and   Saturday  afternoon. 

BEATRICE     WARDEN     ROBERTS.     Piano- 
Voice.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  all  day. 

BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY.  Violin.  Thursday 
afternoon. 


Tuesday   afternoon. 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS.  Voice.  Tuesday 
and    Wednesday   all   day. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE,  Voice.  Fri- 
day  afternoon. 


Mason  and  Hamlin  Sc  Steinway  Pianos 

Studios  available  for  recitals 

For  Information  call  Studio  Secretary  between  ii-i 
63  WASHINGTON  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND.  TEL.  MA   1-2318 
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RCA    VICTOR    RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehnili  Mennhin 

Haydn  Sjnnphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schiihert  Symphony  No.  2 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Skrge  Koussevitzky 

Bac?i   Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in  F ;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-FIat,    K. 

6.   in   B-Flat:    Suite   No.    1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,    in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz";   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

T>     .,  c        .  x^       o     .      T.  ^^-fl^t'  K.  543 

Beethorcn    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

^'^^J^'    "Eroica"  :    Symi)hony   No.   5,  Prolcofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

m  C  Minor,  Op.  6(;  Symphony  No.  ^p.    63.    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

9,  m  D  Minor,     Choral  phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahim  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Oi).  00  <^P-  ^^7,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  02,  in  G,  "Ox-       j^^^^i  Bolero;  Ma  M6re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford';    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  cy  i    »     *     c.        i  x-       o      •       r» 

'  Schuhert     Symphony     No.    8,     in    B 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

Sympliony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33%  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  ®n  45  r.p.m.  only: 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz^ 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  7S  r.p.m. 
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x  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence. The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 


fafittDin 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boyiston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALDWIN 


ACROSONiC 


HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 


BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEVENTY-FIRST     SEASON 

1951-1952 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  i4550ciate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Biirgin, 
Concert -master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 

Erail  Kornsand 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Roger  Schermanski 

Stanley  Benson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestrect 

Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenbexg 

Leo  Panasevich 
William  Waterhouse 

Basses 

Georges  Moleuit 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  KadinofI 
Vincent  Mauricci 

V^IOLONCELLOS 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  AUard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 


Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 


Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Stemburg 
Harold  FarbermaB 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  BurkaC 


Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1951-1952 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 

Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April   1 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot     .  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan     .  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine   .  .  Treasurer 

Phiijp  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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FOR    THE    FIXEST    IN 
MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 

Throughout  my  many  years  in  the  retail  music  field 
I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  music  lovers  the  finest 
quality  musical  instruments  produced  .  .  .  famous 
names  that  are  the  choice  of  discriminating  artists 
,  .  .  famous  names  that  I  am  proud  to  represent  and 
recommend.  A.  Perry  Avery 


CHICKERING 
CABLE-NELSON 


EVERETT 


KIMBALL 


JhsL 

TELEVISION 
RADIO  —  PHONOGRAPHS 

THE    dlammoyuL    organ 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS   IN   RHODE   ISLAND 

SHEET  MUSIC  —  TEACHERS'  SUPPLIES 
Rhode  Island^s  Leading  Music  Store 

AVERY  PIANO  CO. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 

Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 

256    WEYBOSSET    ST.  PROVIDENCE 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Fifteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY   EVENING,    April    i,    at    8:30    o'clock 


HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

I.    Grave 
II.    Allegretto 
III.     Allegfro  marcato 

RoussEL "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.   Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

.  [s] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


This  Symphony  was  completed  last  December  in  Paris  (indications  on  the  manu- 
script score  show  the  dates  of  completion  of  the  sketch  and  the  orchestration  of 
each  movement.  First  movement:  September  5,  October  28;  Second  movement: 
October  1,  November  23;  Third  movement:  November  10,  December  3.) 

The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

Arthur  Honegger  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  the  50th  anniversary 
^  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  it  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  13,  1931.  His  Second  Symphony  for  Strings  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  this  Orchestra  December  27,  1946. 
The  Third  Symphony  (Symphonie  Liturgique)  was  performed  here 
November  21,  1947,  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  (Deliciae  Basiliensis) 
April  1,  1949. 

The  Symphony  begins  with  the  orchestra  in  full  sonority  in  a  broad 
theme*: 


*The  music  from  which  these  examples  are  taken  is  copyrisrht  1951  by  Editions  Salabert. 
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45  Snow  Street— Providence  3,  R.  I.         GA  4833 

Publishers — Importers — Dealers 
Headquarters  for  the  Music  Profession 

CHOOSE  YOUR  PIANO  AS  THE  ARTISTS  DO 

COME  IN  AND  BROWSE :— Band  and  orchestral  instruments 
and  music — Popular  music,  new  and  old — Music  teachers*  and 
Music  School  supplies — Records,  all  makes.  Classic.  Popular  and 
Jazz — Repair  department. 

41  Years  of  Continuous  Service  to  the  Music  Profession  -iMi 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  music  soon  subsides  and  a  second  subject  is  heard  from  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  English  horn: 


Ba&s  Clarinet. 


^^fm 


The  initial  fortissimo  subject  returns  and  is  then  treated  pianissimo 
by  the  divided  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  woodwinds, 
picked  up  by  the  strings.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto  3-8)  has  a  scherzo  character  with 
two  interpolations  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  It  opens  with  a  duet 
in  light  staccato  between  the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins: 


For  Better  Luggage 
To  suit  the  taste 
of  the  most  discriminating 

And  Leather  Goods 

From  a  carefully  chosen  selection 

VISIT 
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LUGGAGE  \ 


D 


D.  ^  c^oundi  do.,  Xtl 


52  Washington  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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It  progresses  cumulatively  as  the  theme  is  given  to  the  single  and  the 
combined  woodwinds,  with  occasional  muted  brass.  There  is  a  climax 
and  a  short  adagio  section  in  common  time  which  is  eloquent  in  a 
theme  for  the  cellos  and  ends  in  a  crescendo  with  predominant  brass. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject.  The 
adagio  returns  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  finale  (4-4)  opens  with  repeated  staccato  notes  from  the  brass, 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  which  carry-  a  swift  string  figure  in  a 
persistent  forte  until  the  very  close.  The  perpetual  motion  generates 
rhythmically  inoisive  episodes  in  a  symphony  of  tragic  import  through- 
out. 

Under  the  title  "Symphonie  No.  5"  the  composer  has  written  in  a 
cryptic  parenthesis:  "  (di  tre  re)."  The  answer  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  movement,  where  the  last  note  is  a  drum  tap  on  D, 
pianissimo.  [copyrighted] 
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"BACCHUS  ET  ARIANE/'  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 
By  Albert  Charles  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing   (Nord) ,  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan   (near 
Bordeaux) ,  France,  August  23,  1937 


Roussel  has  drawn  his  Second  Suite  from  Act  II  of  the  Ballet  "Bacchus  et  Ariane," 
choreography  by  Abel  Hermant.  The  Second  Suite,  published  in  1932,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Societe  Philharmonique  de  Paris  November  26,  1936,  Charles  Munch 
conducting,  Mr.  Munch  introduced  the  Suite  to  Boston,  as  guest,  December  26-27, 
1946,  and  repeated  November  3,  1950. 

The  required  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  two  harps,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  bass  drum,  triangle,  military  drum  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Helene  Tony-Jourdan. 

THE  following  directions  are   printed  in   the  score:   Introduction 
[Andante).  Awakening  of  Ariane  —  She  looks  around  her  sur- 
prised —  She  rises,  runs  about  looking  for  Tihesee  and  his  companions 
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—  She  realizes  that  she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top  of  a  rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 
stream  —  She  falls  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus,  who  has  appeared  from 
behind  a  boulder  —  Bacchus  resumes  with  the  awakened  Ariane  the 
dance  of  her  dreaming  —  Bacchus  dances  alone  (Allegro  —  Andante  — 
Andantino)  —  The  Dionysiac  spell  —  A  group  marches  past  (Allegro 
deciso)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bacchante  present  to  Ariane  the  golden  cup, 
into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes  has  been  pressed  —  Dance  of  Ariane 
(Andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariane  and  Bacchus  (Moderato  e  Pesante)  — 
Bacchanale  (Allegro  brillante). 


Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  writing  his  "Modern  French  Music" 
in  1924,  was  led  naturally  enough  into  assuming  that  this  composer 
had  "found  his  true  province  —  the  adaptation  of  exotic  material  to 
large  poetic  and  dramatic  uses."  But  Mr.  Hill  also  made  the  wise  and 
saving  observation  that  Roussel  was  a  "progressive"  artist  —  "not 
content  to  stand  still."  He  concluded  his  chapter:  "The  flexible 
versatility  of  his  imagination,  the  mordant  originality  of  his  har- 
monic style,  and  his  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  personal  musical  thought 
lead  one  to  expect  other  admirable  works  from  his  pen."  Mr.  Hill's 
anticipation  was  well  placed.  The  Second  Symphony  in  B-flat  in  1922 
(the  early  "Poeme  de  la  Foret"  was  called  the  first  symphony),  but 
more  definitely  the  orchestral  Suite  in  F  of  1926  marked  an  embarca- 
tion  into  "la  musique  pure"  —  what  Hoeree  has  called  his  "fourth 
period."  The  two  symphonies  which  followed,  and  the  Sinfonietta, 
align  Roussel  with  the  prevailing  revival  of  eighteenth  century  form, 
while  showing  him  more  than  ever  an  individual  artist  speaking  in 
his  own  voice. 
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Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  sought  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty,  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Coeuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'*  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Inner  Tenderness.'  " 


*  Since  this  was  written  Dukas  died  May  17,  1935  ;  Roussel,  August  23,  1937. 

[  COPYRIGHTED  1 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
a*s  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid/  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
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Forgotten  Musician  and  Rare  Lady 

iiTTERE'S  a  new  book  with  an  idea 
-■-  -^  that  I  applaud,"  cried  Delver 
Forfax,  avid  musical  archaeologist. 
"It's  devoted  to  forgotten  musicians. 
Good!  Let's  see  what  it  tells  of  von 
Paradis. . . .  Why,  she's  been  forgotten ! 

"Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies 
who  ever  lived.  She  was  a  notable 
pianist,  sang  (and  danced)  well,  com- 
posed piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  even 
operatic  works  that  actually  were 
staged.  As  a  teacher  of  piano  and  voice 
she  was  excellent.  Besides  music,  she 
could  converse  brilliantly  —  and  in  various  languages  —  on 
scientific  lore. 

"Both  as  musician  and  as  scholar,  she  was  the  talk  of  in- 
telhgent  society  in  her  native  Vienna,  in  BerUn,  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  London. 

"She  was  a  pioneer  humanitarian  in  a  field  new  in  her  time. 
For  she  donated  proceeds  of  her  concerts  to  the  first  special 
school  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  That  was  the 
school  founded  at  Paris  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  in  1784,  and  now 
grown  into  a  National  Institute.  Not  only  her  money,  but 
her  deepfelt  interest,  and  the  example  she  set  in  the  society 
in  which  she  was  so  prominent,  were  most  helpful  to  the  new 
venture. 

"As  relaxation  from  her  manifold  professional  activities, 
she  played  chess  —  with  no  little  skill. 

"And  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  from  the  age  of  five, 
was  blind!" 

["1 


PARADIS 


His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 
•  "London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play, 
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a  few  bits  in  the.way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,*  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms*  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
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blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.* 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
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that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  *I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.* "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  m 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

[copyrighted] 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  60  years  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in .  Furniture  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving 
both  local  and  long  distance. 

^,     ^  59  CENTRAL  ST., 

^^°'*'^'-  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Aero  Mayflower  ^^   ^_^g^ 

Nation-wide 

Moving  Service  "Rhode   Island's   Largest   Household 

Storage  Firm" 
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Season  1952-1953 

Names  tbat  make  the 
news! 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

—  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

4  OIJTSTANDIIVG  EVEXTS: 

POPULAR  SERIES 

PRICES* 


Opening  Event:   Wed*  Eve»,  October  22 

HOROWITZ 

The  master  pianist  of  this  generation 


Date  in  early  February 

HEIFETZ 


*He  has  only  one  rival,  one  violinist  he  is  trying  to  beat:   Jascha  Heifetz!*' 


Tuesday  Evening,  March   10 

ADELE    ADDISON 

Sensational  young  soprano  who  is  making  musical  history 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  9 

BALLET    THEATRE 

**The  Best  Ballet  Company  in  the  U^  S,**  —  (Life  Magazine) 
New  Program  —  Complete  productions  —  Symphony  Orchestra 

*MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  BEING  FILLED 

AARON  RICHMOND'S  CELEBRITY  SERIES 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Kindly  reserve  for  me  season  tickets  to  the  l952-'53 

Celebrity  Series.  I  am  enclosing  $ for  Series 

as  checked  below.   (Checks  payable  to  Metropolitan  Theatre.) 

Rate  for  4 
Events  (tax  inc.)) 

Floor  —  Choicest  seats  1st  17  rows  $12.00 


Loge  

Floor—  18th  to  26th  rows 

Ba  I  cony,  front  

Floor  AA-NN  and  Balcony  L-P 

Balcony  (last  rows)   

n  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION                         D  Floor         (give  location) 
n   RENEWAL— My  present  seats  areQ  Bale. 

Name  


12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

7.50 

5.00 


Address 
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The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,   Associate  Conductor 


(a 


nnounces 


FOR  ITS 


72nd     SEASON,     .1952-195  3 

<iA  Series  of  Five  Concerts  in  the 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 
Providence 

to  be  given  on  the  following  Tuesday  Evenings: 

October  28 
November  25 
December  30 
February  3 
March  31 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Studios:  16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 


<Mr^ 


CONCERT  PIANIST  —  ORGANIST 

State  Accredited 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of  Dr.  Hoch's 

Conservatory,  Frankfort,  Germany 

Individual   Lessons 

Two  Pianoforte  Ensemble 

Studio:  Hoppin  Homestead  Bldg. 

357   Westminster  Street 

Phone:  MA  1-1508 

Residence: 
612  Angell  Street 
Phone:   DE   1-6667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,   120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB  STUDIOS 

SEASON  OF  1951-1952 


IRENE  L  MULICK,  Piano.  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD.  Piano-Voice,  Mon- 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoon. 

BEATRICE    WARDEN     ROBERTS.     Piano- 
Voice,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  all  day. 

BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY.  Violin.  Thursday 
afternoon. 


L*irDIA  BELL  MORRIS.  Piano.  Monday  and 
Tuesday   afternoon. 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS.  Voice.  Tuesd^v 
and   Wednesday  all  day. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE,  Voice.  Fri- 
day afternoon. 


Mason  and  Hamlin  &  Steinway  Pianos 

Studios  available  for  recitals 

For  Information  call  Studio  Secretary  between  ii-i 
63  WASHINGTON  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  TEL.  MA  1-2318 
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igS^  'Berkshire  Festival 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
TANGLEWOOD     .     .    .     LENOX,  MASS. 

Six  Concerts IN  THE  THEATRE 

Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons,  July  5-6,  12-13,  19-20, 
Charles  Munch  will  conduct  music  by  the  following  composers:  in  the 
first  week.  Bach;  in  the  second,  Mozart;  in  the  third,  Haydn  and  Schubert. 

Nine  Concerts IN  THE  MUSIC  SHED 

Series  A 

Thursday,  July  24  —  Charles  Munch.  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" ; 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor. 

Saturday,  July  26  —  Pierre   Monteux.     Cimarosa,  Overture,  "The  Secret 
Marriage";     Schubert,  Symphony  No.  9,  in  C  major;     Stravinsky,     . 
"The  Rite  of  Spring". 

Sunday,  July  27  —  Charles  Munch.  Franck,  Symphonic  Piece  from  "The 
Redemption";  Bizet,  Symphony;  Dallapiccola,  "The  Release  of 
Savonarola"  {with  Chorus);  Ravel,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Suites  1  and  2 
{with  Chorus), 

Series  B 

Thursday,  July  31  —  Charles  Munch.  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leonore, 
No.  3";  Schumann,  Piano  Concerto;  Hindemith,  Metamorphosis;  Ulndy, 
Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air. 

Saturday,  August  2  —  Pierre  Monteux.     All-Wagner  Program  {with  Soloists). 

Sunday,  August  3  —  Charles  Munch.  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Egmont"  and 
Symphony  ^No.  8;  Debussy,  "Iberia";  Honegger,  "Danse  des  Morts" 
{with  Chorus). 

Series  C 

Thursday,  August  ?  —  Charles  Munch.  Schumann,  Symphony  No.  1 
("Spring");  Swanson,  Short  Symphony;  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  4. 

Saturday,  August  9  —  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  Program  will  include 
symphonies  by  Aaron  Copland  (No.  3)  and  Sibelius  (No.  5). 

Sunday,  August  10 —  Charles  Munch.      Berlioz,  Requiem  {with  Chorus). 
Soloists  to  be  announced  Programs  Subject  To  Change 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  1951-1952 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in 
particular  to  those  members  in  Providence  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich 

Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Anderson 

Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mrs.  Paul  Bardach 

Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Beethoven  Club  of  Providence 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Emanuel  W.  Benjamin 

Miss  Faith  Bowen 

Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch 

Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan 

Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbce 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Francis  H.  Chafee 

Chaminade  Club 

Mme.  Avis  Bliven  Charbonnel 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp 

Miss  Sydney  Clarke 

Mrs.  George  E.  Comery 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross 

Miss  Mary  C.  Crowell 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull 

Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 


Miss  Mary  Daboll 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster 
Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dubois 
Miss  Grace  L.  Dubois 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Edwards 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Farnell 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish 
Mrs.  Grace  A.  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner 
Mr.  Murray  Gartner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard 

Mr.  Paul  Heymann 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frank  L.  Hinckley 

Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Howard 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hunt 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Earle  Nye  Ingraham 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Jacobson 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Joslin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kateon 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II 

Mr.  David  P.  Kopeck 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd 

Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Levitt 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy 

Willoughby  Little  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stanley  Livingston,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Loring 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Y.  Loveridge 

Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Lumb 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl 

Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod 

Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Gary  Magruder 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  W. 

Mandeville 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 
Mrs.  Irving  J.McCoid 

The  Reverend 

Everett  W.  McPhillips 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Merriam 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Miller 

Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson 
Miss  Edith  Nichols 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  Nicholson 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE 
Miss  Marian  O'Brien 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read 
Rhode  Island  Music 
Teachers'  Society 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph  S.  Richmond 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Rogers 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Aaron  H.  Roitman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (Continued) 


Mr.  Ben  Sine! 

Miss  Hope  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith 

Mrs.  A.  Chester  Snow 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Tripp 
Mr.  Robert  L.  TurnbuU 

Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh 
Miss  Helen  W.  Walker 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall 


Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Waxberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Webber 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Weeks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Wheeler 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton 
Mrs.  Anna  U.  Wilcox 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  W.  Williams 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood 
Miss  Mabel  Woolsey 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young 

Mr.  Saul  Zarchen 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1952,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1951-1952  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ .for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or  payable  on 


Name 


Address   

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 

Easter  Sunday,  April  13,  at  3  o'clock 


Pension  Fund  Concert 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


BACH'S 
PASSION  according  ..  ST.  JOHN 

Assisting : 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(Prepared  by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth) 

SOLOISTS 
GLADYS  SPECTOR,  Soprano 

MARY  DAVENPORT,  Contralto 
DAVID  LLOYD,  Tenor 

MACK  HARRELL,  Bass 

EDMOND  HURSHELL,  Bass 

Tickets  now  at  Box  Office:  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50 


LIST   OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  195M952 

Beethoven .Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

I     October  30 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 
II     November  27 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

II     November  27 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 
Soloist:  Aldo  Ciccolini  III     January  i 

Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

IV     February  5 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

V  April  1 

Debussy "La  Mer,"   Three   Orchestral  Sketches 

IV     February  5 

Faure "Pelleas  et   Melisande,"   Suite   from   the   Incidental 

Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

IV    February  5 

HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

V  April  1 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

IV     February  5 

Ravel "Ma  Mere  TOye"  ("Mother  Goose") 

Children's  Pieces 

III     January  1 

RoussEL "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet, 

Second  Suite,  Op.  43 

V  April  1 

Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde" 

III    January  1 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24. 

1     October  30 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of 

,  Spring")  Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

II     November  27 

"Petrouchka,"  Ballet  (Parts  I  and  IV  The  Shrove-Tide  Fair) 
Piano  Solo:  Bernard  Zighera  HI      January    l 

Tchaikovsky.  . .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I     October  30 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  on  November  27. 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concerts  on  January   1   and  February  5. 
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RCA    VICTOR    RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadersfdp  of  Charles  Muiwh 
Beethoven  Sympliony  No.  7 
Sjmphoiiy  No.  1 
Urahms  Sympliony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  (1  minor 
Soloist,  Yehndi  Menuhiu 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 
Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

8chuhe?'t  Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 

Avioufj  the  rcrordhif/.s   under  the  leademhip  of 

Sl-KOK  KOITRSKVITZKY 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozort     Eine     kleine     Naehtmnsik ; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in    C:  361;    Symphwny   No.   36,   in    C,    K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "T.inz";   Symphony  No.  39,  In 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    m    E- 

Flat,  "Eroica"  ;    Syniphony   No    5,  r,oko/ieff  Concerto  No.  2,  In  G  Minor. 

mC  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  ^^^^     ^3,    T-Ieifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

J,  m  D  Minor,     Ohoral  phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Oj).  f;7,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       fffiv£l  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.     8,     in     B 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Tiano  ^^"*^^'  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,       „,  ,    .,       70-^  „^^  i^  i-.    n^   aq. 
pianist  Trhatkovffky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 
MendeUsohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ttal-  30;   Symphony  No.  5,  In  E  Minor, 

ian"  Or).  64 

COM  M  EM  OR  AT  J  V  E  A  T  JUI M 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (331^^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  liecthoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above   recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


^;^^C,^i:;^^^.''-if,(aiiim^irt'nr  nfi  n-^-    -"-^  ■■■^■"-*^  ■  ..^^n'l-.ft^, 


X  he  world's  greaf  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joV  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 


laliuiin 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALDWIN     •     ACROSONIC     •     HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS     •     BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIG 


SEVENTY- FIRST     SEASON 

1951-1952 

Alumnae   Hall,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE 

OF  CONCERTS, 

Season   1951- 

-1952 

OCTOBER 

11-12 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 

3 
5-6 

9 

12-13 

16 

Wellesley 

Boston 

Boston 

(Fri -Sat.  I) 
(Tuesday  A) 

15 
16 

17 

New  London 
New  York 
Philadelphia 

(Wed.  3) 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  II) 

18 

Brooklyn 

(3) 

Springfield 
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Alumnae  Hall,    Wellesley  College,   Wellesley 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1951-1952 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  October  %,  at  8:00  o'clock 


Program 

Beethoven   Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration," 

Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

INTER  M  I  S  S  I  O  N 

Tchaikovsky  .  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

T.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

il.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


Composed  in  i8io,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
torizes  the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  perinanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
m  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  *Tor  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
f>elled  to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
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informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 
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•TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op,  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  at  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Tod  und  Verkldrung  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

WHEN  Death  and  Transfiguration  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out.  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
''Musik  als  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon   programme  music  with  the 
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Aus  Italien  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in   1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  Mac 
heth,  Don  Juan,  and   Tod  iind   VerkUirung,  all  within  the  space  of 
three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 
dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverkldrung" :  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration." 

The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death!  A  gruesome  combat!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mount!"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 

*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter :  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  stonn-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  Aus  Italien,  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 
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embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration! 

Death  and  Transfiguration  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Billow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  Tasso.  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earlier  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss*  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 


(^^^^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Ki  ller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmi  s,  Dean 

DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISORS 

Opera  Department                      Violin  Department  Music  Education 

Boris  Goldovsky                            Richard  Burgin  Leta  Whitney 

Voice  Department                      Organ  Department  Academic  Department 

Frederick  Jagel                              George  Faxon  Jean  Demos 

Piano  Department                           Church  Music  Popular  Music 

Howard  Coding                            Everett  Titcomb  Wright  Briggs 
Theory  and  Composition 
Carl  McKinley 

Private  and  class  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musical  subjects. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the 

Dfan,  290  HuNTiNfnoN  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating 


THE    WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIS 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  BFlat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY   ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN    EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE   CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS'    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 


L 


IKE   the   musical   world,   the   insurance 


world  has  its  romantic  side. 


And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

'"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
reader  replied  to  a  question. 

'"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing .^" 

"I  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 

ii^     SEE    by    the    New    York    papers    that 

I  Tchaikovsky  has  just  made  his  first 
X.  American  appearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 

The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

"It  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home,  Music    (later,  Carnegie)   Hall. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now?  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing.^  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present.''  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordlnary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  III. 
"  "But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 

by  Tchaikovsky  In  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  introduced  it  with  success  at  a  Boston 
^V     '"''^^^WP^^  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 

^-lA^^^tt^P'W^  lowing  season. 

\fck^SWfei[v  "The  Courier  called  It  'a  characteristic  and 

^^^^4jWl'  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

A  4u^  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 

today  among  Russian  composers.' " 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  *Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
bv  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

TALKING  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  *'A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  DavidoflE,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modes te's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
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than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique/*  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique'*  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 
—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetiqiie"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pi:jre  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music, But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  bis 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique**  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
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sky,  addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique.*'  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme.  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Afidanfe  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
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out,  has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance   (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione*'  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 
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Hill  Auditorium  [  University  of  Michigan^  Ann  Arbor 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  October  21,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Beethoven Overture  10  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

I.     Grave 
II.    Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  marcato 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
aie,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
in  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
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informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


This  Symphony  was  completed  last  December  in  Paris  (indications  on  the  manu- 
script score  show  the  dates  of  completion  of  the  sketch  and  the  orchestration  of 
each  movement.  First  movement:  September  5,  October  28;  Second  movement; 
October  1,  November  23;  Third  movement:  November  lo,  December  3.) 

The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

ARTHUR  Honegger  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  the  50th  anniversary 
k>  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  it  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  13,  1931.  His  Second  Symphony  for  Strings  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  this  Orchestra  December  27,  1946. 
The  Third  Symphony    (Symphonie  Liturgique)  was  performed  here 

November  21,  1947,  and  the  Fourth  Symphony   (Deliciae  Basiliensis) 
April  1,  1949. 

The  Symphony  begins  with  the  orchestra  in  full  sonority  in  a  broad 
theme*: 
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The  music  soon  subsides  and  a  second  subject  is  heard  from  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  English  horn: 


Bau  ClariBet.  ^ ~  *^.  jj--s 


The  initial  fortissimo  subject  returns  and  is  then  treated  pianissimo 


♦The  music  from  which  these  examples  are  taken   is  copyright  1951  by  Editions  Salabert. 
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by   the  divided  strings   with  ornamental   figures  in   the  woodwinds, 
picked  up  by  the  strings.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto  3-8)  has  a  scherzo  character  with 
two  interpolations  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  It  opens  with  a  duet 
in  light  staccato  between  the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins: 


It  progresses  cumulatively  as  the  theme  is  given  to  the  single  and  the 
combined  woodwinds,  with  occasional  muted  brass.  There  is  a  climax 
and  a  short  adagio  section  in  common  time  which  is  eloquent  in  a 
theme  for  the  cellos  and  ends  in  a  crescendo  with  predominant  brass. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject.  The 
adagio  returns  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  finale  (4-4)  opens  with  repeated  staccato  notes  from  the  brass, 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  which  carry  a  swift  string  figure  in  a 
persistent  forte  until  the  very  close.  The  perpetual  motion  generates 
rhythmically  inrisive  episodes  in  a  symphony  of  tragic  import  through- 
out. 

Under  the  title  "Symphonie  No.  5"  the  composer  has  written  in  a 
cryptic  parenthesis:  "  (di  tre  re).''  The  answer  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  movement,  where  the  last  note  is  a  drum  tap  on  D, 
pianissimo. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  *  Op.  74 
By  Peier  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk   in   the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  Ne^^  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
bv  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

TALKING  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
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written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique,"  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 
—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky   is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTISS 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
'^the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  o£  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  never the- 
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less  calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Eacn  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme.  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione ,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance   (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
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We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 


L 


IKE  the  musical  world,  the  Insurance 
world  has  Its  romantic  side. 


And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  Its  factual  side. 

This  was  Impressed  on  an  Insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing.'"'  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

"I  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  Insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 


a-|-     SEE    by    the    New    Y( 

I     Tchaikovsky    has    just 

X.    American    appearance    j 


by    the    New    York    papers    that 

made  his  first 
ippearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 
The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

'Tt  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home,  Music    (later,   Carnegie)   Kail. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now.^  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing i*  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  HI. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  introduced  it  with  success  at  a  Boston 
^V    ""' ''^^S^PS^  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 

.-A^^^^^R^W  lowing  season. 

^fc^^^Wfejji  "The  Courier  called  it  'a  characteristic  and 

^^^J^JbJ*  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

A  il^V  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 
today  among  Russian  composers.'  " 
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e  devozione,**  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  *'con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  in  1893,  ^^^  might  reasonably  have 
expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer  then  commanded 
favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and  popularity  — 
though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense  vogue  this  very 
symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  nine  days  after  the  first  performance.  The  composer 
believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  conviction  which  he  by  no  means 
always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he  presented  them  to  the  world. 
His  preliminary  doubts  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the  adagio  lamen- 
toso,  read  like  astonishment  at  his  own  temerity  in  having  followed 
his  own  artistic  dictates  with  so  sure  a  hand  against  all  symphonic 
tradition. 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood 
of  outpouring  emotion  would  sweep  the  first  audience  in  its  cur- 
rent. But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  performance,  according  to 
Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste,  "fell  rather  flat.  The  sym- 
phony was  applauded,  and  the  composer  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm 
did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new 
compositions.  The  symphony  produced  nothing  approaching  that 
powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was 
conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."   The   gritics,    too,   were   cool.   The    Viedemosti  found   "the 
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thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects  neither  new 
nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered  Gounod  dn  the  first 
movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe  Vremja  drew  this 
astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it  stands 
far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  die3  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
10  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
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have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture/*  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
ist,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  P^ter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusiion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  invariably  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him.  roOPYRIGHTED] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Chaeles  Munch 
Beethoven  ** Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratnlations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ** Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn  ** Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Yalse 
Schubert  **Symph0ny  No.  2 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
{Newly  Recorded) 

Haydn  **"Oxford"  Symphony  No.  92 ;  *Toy  Symphony 

Mozart  **Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 

Prokofieff  **Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Wagner  *Prelude  to  Act  I,  "Lohengrin" 


Bach,  J.  8.  Brandenburjr  Concertos 
Nos.  **1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  **6:  Suites  **L 
2,  3,  **4;  Prelude  in  E  major 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  2.  *8,  **'». 
8,  **9;  Missa  Solemnis,  *Overture 
to  Egmont 

Berlioz  Symphony  "Harold  in  Italy" 
(William  Primrose)  ;  Three  Pieces 
from  "Damnation  of  Faust" ; 
Roman  Carnival  Overture 

Brahms  Symphonies  Nos.  **3,  4 :  Vio- 
lin Concerto  (Heifetz)  ;  Academic 
Festival  Overture 

Copland  "El  Salon  Mexico" ;  "Appa- 
lachian Spring" ;  "A  Lincoln  Por- 
trait" (Melvyn  Douglas) 

Dehussy  "La  Mer" 

Griey  "Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12)  ; 

Air  from  "Semele"   (Dorothy  May- 

nor) 
Hanson  Symphony  No.  8 
Haydn  **"Surprise"  Symphony,  No.  94 

Khachaturinn  **Piano  Concerto  (Wil- 
liam Kapell) 

Mendelssohn  ** "Italian"  Symphony, 
No.  4 

Mozart  Svniphoiiies  in  E  major  (20)  ; 
*R-flat  (88)  ;  *C  major  (30)  : 
*E-fiat  (39)  ;  ** Serenade  for 
Winds ;  Overtures.  *"Idomeneo." 
*"Impresario,"  *"La  Clemenza  di 
Tito" :  Air  from  "The  Magic  Flute" 
(Dorothy  Maynor) 


Piston  Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ: 
E.  Power  Biggs) 

Vrolcofieff  *Classical  Symphony :  Vio- 
lin Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) ;  "Lieu- 
tenant Kije"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three 
Oranges,"  Scherzo  and  March; 
Snite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
Dance  from  "Shout";  **Symphony 
No.  5 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead"; 
"Vocalise" 

Pavel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite 
No.  2 ;  Rapsodie  Espagnole ; 
**"Mother  Goose"  Suite;  **Bo- 
lero"  ;  "Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Infanta" 

Satie-Dehnssy  *"Gymnopedies"  1  and  2 

Schuhert  **"Unfinished"  Symphony; 
*  Symphony  No.  5 

Shostakovitch  Symphony  No.  9 

SiVelins  Symphony  No.  2 

S^frauss,  J.  Waltzes:  "Voices  of 
Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R.  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks" ;  *"Don  Juan" 

Stravinsky  "Song  of  the  Volga  Barge- 
men" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  Nos.  **4, 
**'),  6;  **String  Serenade;  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  G rosso  in  D  minor 

Wagner  Prelude  and  Good  Friday 
Spell,  "Parsifal";  "Flying  Dutch- 
man" Overture 

Weler  "Oberon"  Overture 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Leonaed  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  **"L'Histoire  du  Soldat,"  **Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


^Also  45  r.p.m.  **Also  33  1/3  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p,m. 
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jl  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwinjs  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Hill  Auditorium  [  University  of  Michigan^  Ann  Arbor 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


MONDAY  EVENING,  October  22,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Rameau Suite  from  the  Opera,  "Dardanus" 

I.  Entree 

II.  Rondeau  du  sommeil 

III.  Rigaudon 

IV.  Rondeau  gai 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor.  Op.  120 

I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  lebhaft 

II.  Romanze:  Ziemlich  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV.  Langsam;  lebhaft 

(Played  without  pause) 


INTER  INIISSION 


Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


SUITE   FROM    "DARDANUS" 

By  Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

Born  in  Dijon,  September  25,  1683;  died  in  Paris,  September  12,  1764 


"Dardanus,  Tragedie  lyrique  en  cinq  actes  et  un  prologue/*  to  the  text  of  Le 
Clerc  de  la  Bru^re,  was  first  performed  at  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  October  19,   1739.  This  Suite  is  drawn  from  two  edited  by  Vincent  d'Indy. 

Although  Rameau  showed  himself  a  musician  at  the  age  of  seven, 
/\,  playing  upon  his  father's  clavecin  and  although  in  his  early  man- 
hood he  made  his  mark  in  Paris  as  organist,  violinist,  and  musical 
theorist,  it  was  not  until  1733,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  that  he  composed  his 
first  ambitious  stage  work.  This  was  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie/'  a  setting  of 
Racine's  ''Phedre."  It  was  as  a  musical  theorist  that  Rameau  had  at- 
tracted most  attention.  His  several  treatises  on  the  science  of  his  art, 
and  in  particular  the  investigation  of  the  disposition  of  chords,  though 
not  always  found  acceptable  according  to  later  views,  were  undoubtedly 
a  stimulus  to  constructive  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  composer  had  long  sought  recognition  in  the  profitable  field  of 
opera,  but  success  in  opera  at  that  time  depended  upon  an  alliance 
with  a  librettist  of  the  highest  standing,  and  this  alliance  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make.  A  collaboration  with  the  two-edged  Voltaire  did 
him  no  good,  for  the  resulting  piece,  ''Samson"  was  banned  on  the 
eve  of  performance.  After  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie/'  which  gave  him  the 
theatrical  standing  he  had  lacked,  he  produced  operas,  ballets  and 
divertissements  in  quick  succession.  "Dardanus,"  which  was  preceded 
in  the  same  year  by  his  Ballet  ''Les  Fetes  d'Hehe"  had  an  immediate 
success  and  continued  in  the  active  repertory  until  years  after  his 
death.  It  even  inspired  a  parody  by  Favart,  Panard  and  Parmentier 
called  ''Arlequin  Dardanus"  in  1740.  Rameau  became  the  composer 
of  the  day  in  Paris.  He  was  thunderously  applauded  on  his  every 
appearance  at  the  Opera,  appointed  the  successor  of  Lully  as  Com- 
positeur de  cabinet  for  Louis  XV,  and  recommended  for  the  badge 
of  nobility. 

It  has  been  said  against  Rameau,  no  doubt  with  justice,  that  he 
lacked  the  true  dramatic  instinct  of  Lully  before  or  Gluck  after  him; 
that  he  was  careless  of  the  librettos  he  accepted,  and  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  treatftient  of  his  orchestra  from  the  purely  musical  point 
of  view  than  in  theatrical  effect,  or  the  handling  of  the  voice.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  the  damaging  admission  that  he  could  set  even  the 
Gazette  de  Hollande  to  music.  And  in  his  old  age  he  remarked  one 
evening  to  the  Abbe  Arnaud:  "If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  would 
go  to  Italy,  and  take  Pergolesi  for  my  model,  abandon  something  of 
my  harmony  and  devote  myself  to  attaining  truth  of  declamation, 
which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  musicians.  But  after  sixty,  one  can- 
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not  change;  experience  points  plainly  enough  the  best  course,  but  the 
mind  refuses  to  obey." 

The  defense  of  Rameau  lies  in  his  widespread  and  clamorous  suc- 
cess, based,  not  upon  an  easy  acquiescence  to  popular  mode,  but  in 
harmonic  innovation  which  was  courageous  as  well  as  engaging,  and 
made  him  enemies  in  reactionary  quarters.  Rameau,  delving  deep  in 
his  earlier  years  into  the  science  of  harmony,  wrote  voluminously 
and  brilliantly  upon  the  subject.  He  was  always  ready  to  put  his 
theory  into  practice,  and  in  turn  to  modify  that  theory  to  his  practical 
experience. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR.  No.  4,  Op.   120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December, 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

SCHUMANN  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the  Third  in  1850).  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  ricii  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

•  "Preludes  and  Studies." — W.  J.  Henderson. 
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These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 
the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 
mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  manuscript  of  the  symphony  bears  the  date  June  7,  1841,  and 
at  the  end  —  "finished  at  Leipzig,  September  9,  1841."  Clara  observed 
still  earlier  creative  stirrings,  for  she  recorded  in  her  diary  under  the 
date  of  May  31:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which 
will  be  in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the 
D  minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Heaven 
is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier  in  the  com- 
position than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  On  September 
13,  which  was  Clara's  birthday,  and  when  also  their  first  child,  Marie, 
then  twelve  days  old,  was  baptized,  Robert  presented  the  young  mother 
with  the  completed  score  of  the  symphony.  And  the  composer  wrote 
modestly  in  the  diary:  "One  thing  makes  me  happy  — the  consciousness 
of  being  still  far  from  my  goal  and  obliged  to  keep  doing  better,  and 
then  the  feeling  that  I  have  the  strength  to  reach  it." 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 
Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 
playing  piano  solos  by  th^ir  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 
Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
script to  a  publisher  in  1843  or  1844  as  his  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
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mann's  dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
ance. "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Diisseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Diisseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 

From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 


The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of  pauses  between 
the  movements,  and  by  thematic  recurrence,  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction reappearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used  in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  first  movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic  symphonies  of 
many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
*^the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made-  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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the  hearer's  feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to  the 
next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  first  symphonic  poem, 
a  form  which  is  based  upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no 
break  between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  "  Its  "community  of 
theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  approach  to  the  leit  motive 
system."  The  Symphony  is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure  to  let  his  romantic 
imagination  take  hold  and  shape  his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was  published  by  him  as 
"Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Move- 
ment." It  was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated  pauses 
between  the  movements,  although  this  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
version  save  in  the  joining  of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  traditional  sense,  no 
cut  and  dried  summations.  Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands 
to  new  thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The  score 
is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated  by  the  threads  of  like 
thoughts.  Thematic  recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
of  thought  makes  it  natural. 

The  first  movement  is  finely  oblivious  of  academic  requirements. 
The  whole  movement  hangs  upon  the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
theme,  a  restless,  running  figure  in  sixteenth  notes  which  appears  and 
reappears  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  entwined  with 
others.  There  is  no  contrasting  second  theme,  but  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  this  one.  Two  episodic  themes  —  the  one  consisting  of  brief 
rhythmic  chords,  the  other  of  a  flowing  melody  —  carry  the  movement 
to  its  end  in  a  triumphant  D  major.  The  Romanze  is  in  song  form. 
The  melody  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  introduced 
in  the  first  part,  while  in  the  middle  section  the  violin  solo  weaves  a 
delicate  embroidery.  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  based  upon  the  orna- 
mental solo  passage  from  the  slow  movement.  After  the  repetition  of 
the  main  section,  the  Trio  again  begins,  recalling  the  precedent  of 
Beethoven  where  the  Scherzo  theme  would  be  expected  to  break  in 
and  bring  a  conclusion.  Instead,  the  Trio  dies  away  in  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  leads,  into  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  (a  true  bridge 
passage,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  famous  pages  which  connect 
the  last  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony).  This  intro- 
duction brings  back  the  motto-like  principal  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, which  still  appears  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  initial  theme 
of  the  Finale  —  broadly  proclaimed.  The  second  subject  recalls  the 
Larghetto  from  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony.  The  development  and 
conclusion  are  characteristically  free. 

[copyrighted] 
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•TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  at  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Tod  und  Verkldrung  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

Wien  Death  and  Transfiguration  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
Aus  Italien  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  Mac 
heth,  Don  Juan,  and  Tod  und  Verkldrung,  all  within  the  space  of 
three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 
.    dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter :  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  Aus  Italien,  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 
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Presented  by 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,     BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 

LIKE  the  musical  world,  the  insurance 
J   world  has  its  romantic  side. 

And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on^  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing  .^"  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

"I  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 


that 
first 


ii^    SEE    by    the    New    York    papers 
I    Tchaikovsky    has    just    made    his 
X    American    appearance    as    composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 
The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

'Tt  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home.  Music    (later,  Carnegie)   Hall. 


What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
Higginson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now?  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  in  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  *Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing?  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un- 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  HI. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  it  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  introduced  it  with  success  at  a  Boston 
^V    "'  '  '"3iWt|:  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol- 

^-4^L^^^^§i'W  lowing  season. 

^h^^^WKfv  "The  Courier  called  it  'a  characteristic  and 

^V^^^BBP^  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

A  il«^  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 

today  among  Russian  composers.' " 
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3-  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  w^hat  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverkldrung" :  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration." 

The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death  1  A  gruesome  combat  I  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mount!"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  soug^ht  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration  I 

Death  and  Transfiguration  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Billow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  Tasso.  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earlier  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss*  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 

[copyrighted] 


RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLE 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses- Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  composed  in  1907,  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonne 
Concerts  in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  in  Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  composer  included 
it  upon  his  program  when  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this  Orchestra 
January  14,  1928. 

Ravel  has  used  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion: 
timpani,  bass  drum,  qrmbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone, 
celesta,  and  two  harps.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  "Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de 
B^riot." 
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THE  **Rapsodie  Espagnole"  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  draw  gen- 
eral attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  recurring 
fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a  touchstone  for  his 
fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  "Alhorada  del  Gracioso"  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  "Habanera'*  from  ''Les  Sites  Auriculaires,"  for 
two  pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  "Alhorada"  into  bright  orchestral 
dress,  so  he  incorporated  the  "Habanera'*  as  the  third  movement  of 
the  "Rapsodije  Espagnole" 

The  "Prelude  a  la  nuit"  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
tne  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orches- 
tra wiinout  cessation,  save  tor  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two 
ciarmets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where 
tne  initial  figure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
IS  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  ftrst  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  in  the  score,  recalling  the  "Habanera" 
for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which  is  tar  removed  trom  associations  ot  cate  or  street.  It  evolves 
from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with  synco- 
pation and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ("Fair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  animi  (6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Jieethoi^en  **  Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratulations"  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  ** Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn  **Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Valse 
Schiller t  ** Symphony  No.  2 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Sekge  Koussevitzky 
{Neicly  Recorded) 
Haydn  ** "Oxford"  Symphony  No.  02 ;  *Toy  Symphony 
Mozart  **Eine  Kleine  Naclitmusik 

Prokofleff  **Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Wagner  *Prelude  to  Act  I.  "Lohengrin" 


Bach,  J.  S.  Brandenburg  Concertos 
Nos.  **1,  2,  3,  4,  f).  **G:  Suites  **1, 
2,  3,  **4;  Prelude  in  E  major 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  2.  *3.  **."), 
8,  **9;  Missa  Solemnis,  *Overture 
to  Egmont 

Berlioz  Symphony  "Harold  in  Italy" 
(William  Primrose)  ;  Three  Pieces 
from  "Damnation  of  Faust" ; 
Roman  Carnival  Overture 

Brahms  Symphonies  Nos.  **3,  4 :  Vio- 
lin Concerto  (Heifetz)  ;  Academic 
Festival  Overture 

Copland  "El  Salon  Mexico" ;  "Appa- 
lachian Spring" :  "A  Lincoln  Por- 
trait" (Melvyn  Douglas) 

Dehussy  "La  Mer" 

Grieij  "Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto  (C(nicerto  No.  12)  ; 
Air  from  "Semele"  (Dorothy  May- 
nor) 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn  **"Surprise"  Symphony,  No.  94 

Khachaturian  **Piano  Concerto  (Wil- 
liam Kapell) 

Mendelssohn  **"Italian"  Symphony, 
No.  4 

Mozart  Symphonies  in  E  major  (26)  ; 
*B-flat  (33)  ;  *C  major  (36)  ; 
*E-flat  (39)  ;  **Serenade  for 
Winds ;  Overtures,  *"Idomeneo," 
*  "Impresario,"  *"La  Clemenza  di 
Tito" ;  Air  from  "The  Magic  Flute" 
(Dorothy  Maynor) 


Phton  Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ: 
E.  Power  Biggs) 

J'rol-oficff  *Classical  SyniDhony  :  Vio- 
lin Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ;  "Lieu- 
tenant Kije"  Suite  ;  "Love  for  Three 
Oranges,"  Scherzo  and  March; 
Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
Dance  from  "Shout";  **Symphony 
No.  5 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead"; 
"Vocalise" 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite 
No.  2;  Rapsodie  Espagnole; 
**"Mother  Goose"  Suite;  **Bo- 
lero" ;  "Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Infanta" 

Satie-Dehussy  *"GymnopMies"  1  and  2 

Schnhert  **"Unfinished"  Symphony; 
*  Symphony  No.  5 

Shostakovitch  Symphony  No.  9 
Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2 
Strauss,     J.     Waltzes :     "Voices     of 
Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R.  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks" ;  *"Don  Juan" 

Stravinsky  "Song  of  the  Volga  Barge- 
men" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  Nos.  **4, 
**5,  6:  **String  Serenade;  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini" 

Yivdldl  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 

Wagner  Prelude  and  Good  Friday 
Spell,  "Parsifal";  "Flying  Dutch- 
man" Overture 

Weber  "Oberon"  Overture 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  **"L'Histoire  du  Soldat,"  **Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


♦Also  45  r.p.m.  **Also  33  1/3  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p,m. 
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Jl  he  world's  great  musiC/ 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1951-1952 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


In  memory  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  26.  1874  — June  4.   1951 


Program 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music   (K.  477) 

HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

I.    Grave 
II.    Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamcntoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  I^CA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

[S] 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  originally  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  two  oboes,  one  clarinet, 
three  basset  horns  and  contra-bassoon.  Mozart  evidently  included  the  parts  for 
basset  horn  to  accommodate  musicians  available  at  the  time,  for  he  later  indicated 
two  of  the  parts  for  French  horns.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not 
obligatory.  In  the  present  performances,  one  basset  horn  and  two  additional  French 
horns  are  used. 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar^  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion. 


with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
violin  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 


Alfred  Einstein  finds  this  Adagio  "the  link  between  the  Solemn  Mass 
in  C  minor  and  the  Requiem/'  being  a  development  of  the  mood  and 
matter  of  the  Kyrie  in  the  first  work  and  an  anticipation  of  his  last 
work,  which  was  moved  by  thoughts  of  death  and  interrupted  by 
death.  Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 


*  The  work  was  listed  by  Mozart  as  composed  "in  the  month  of  July,  1785,"  but  his  two 
brother  Masons  died  on  November  6  and  7  respectively.  Alfred  Einstein  surmises  that 
Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"  being  much  preoccupied  at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 


musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  way  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?' 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


This  Symphony  was  completed  last  December  in  Paris  (indications  on  the  manu- 
script score  show  the  dates  of  completion  of  the  sketch  and  the  orchestration  of 
each  movement.  First  movement:  September  5,  October  28;  Second  movement: 
October  1,  November  23;  Third  movement:  November  10,  December  3.) 

The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

ARTHUR  Honegger  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  the  50th  anniversary 
^  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  it  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  13,  1931.  His  Second  Symphony  for  Strings  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  this  Orchestra  December  27,  1946. 
The  Third  Symphony    (Symphonie  Liturgique)  was  performed  here 

November  21,  1947,  and  the  Fourth  Symphony   {Deliciae  Basiliensis) 
April  1,  1949. 

The  Symphony  begins  with  the  orchestra  in  full  sonority  in  a  broad 

theme*: 
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♦The  music  from  which  these  examples  are  taken  is  copyright  1951  by  Editions  Salabert. 
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The  music  soon  subsides  and  a  second  subject  is  heard  from  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  English  horn: 


Bau  gariaet. 


The  initial  fortissimo  subject  returns  and  is  then  treated  pianissimo 
by  the  divided  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  woodwinds, 
picked  up  by  the  strings.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto  3-8)  has  a  scherzo  character  with 
two  interpolations  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  It  opens  with  a  duet 
in  light  staccato  between  the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins: 


Allegretto 
.  Clarinet 


It  progresses  cumulatively  as  the  theme  is  given  to  the  single  and  the 
combined  woodwinds,  with  occasional  muted  brass.  There  is  a  climax 
and  a  short  adagio  section  in  common  time  which  is  eloquent  in  a 
theme  for  the  cellos  and  ends  in  a  crescendo  with  predominant  brass. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject.  The 
adagio  returns  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  finale  (4-4)  opens  with  repeated  staccato  notes  from  the  brass, 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  which  carry  a  swift  string  figure  in  a 
persistent  forte  until  the  very  close.  The  perpetual  motion  generates 
rhythmically  inoisive  episodes  in  a  symphony  of  tragic  import  through- 
out. 

Under  the  title  ''Symphonie  No.  5"  the  composer  has  written  in  a 
cryptic  parenthesis:  "  (di  tre  re).'*  The  answer  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  movement,  where  the  last  note  is  a  drum  tap  on  D, 

pianissimo. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR.  "PATHETIC,'  *Op.  74 
By  Peier  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Bom  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  SymphiJny  was  first  performed  at  St, 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
bv  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominatini. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTlSTi 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  mu'sic,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  NfK  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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TALKING  with  his  brother  Modes te  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  DavidofiE,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique**  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique/*  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  **Pathitique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 
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—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique'*  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
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We  Meet  Delver  Forfax 

LIKE  the   musical  world,  the   insurance 
J   world  has  its  romantic  side. 

And  like  the  insurance  world,  that  of 
music  has  its  factual  side. 

This  was  impressed  on  an  insurance 
man  visiting  Symphony  Hall.  His  interest 
was  aroused  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  standing  before  a  bookcase  filled 
with  bulky  scrapbooks,  and  poring  over 
one  of  them. 

"These  are  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's activities  through  the  years,"  the 
man  at  the  book  stack  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"And  what's  the  job  you're  doing?"  the 
visitor  queried  further. 

"I  dig  after  forgotten  facts.  Legends 
have  a  way  of  getting  substituted  for 
musical  history.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
facts  as  romantic  as  the  legends." 

The  insurance  man  was  convinced  and 
fascinated  by  some  examples. 

And  so  the  Employers'  Group  feels  that 
the  pleasure  of  Boston  Symphony  patrons 
may  be  enhanced  by  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Delver  Forfax. 

On  the  adjoining  page  we  present  Del- 
ver in  his  account  of: 
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Col.  Higginson  and  Tchaikovsky 


a 


I     SEE    by    the 
Tchaikovsky 


New  York  papers  that 
has  just  made  his  first 
American  appearance  as  composer-con- 
ductor. It  also  says  here  that  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Higginson  was  in  the  distinguished  audience." 

The  newspaper  from  which  Delver  Forfax 
looked  up  was  a  yellowed  clipping  In  a  Boston 
Symphony  scrapbook. 

"It  happened  60  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1891. 
A  very  interesting  overlooked  anniversary.  On 
the  stage,  and  in  the  audience,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Col.  Higginson  took  part  in  the  dedication 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  of  its 
new  home,  Music   (later,  Carnegie)   Kail. 

What  an  Introduction! 

"The  Colonel  had  founded  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ten  years 
before.  What  music  of  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  just  turning  fifty-one,  had 
HIgglnson's  men  played  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  up  to  now?  Exactly 
three  complete  works  and  two  fragments.  Tchaikovsky's  name  first 
went  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  with  the  "Marche  Slave,"  In  1883. 
Then,  at  wide  intervals,  came  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Serenade 
for  Strings,  and  the  *Romeo  and  Juliet'  Overture.  What  about  the  five 
symphonies  then  existing?  Only  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  Fourth 
had  been  played. 

Fruition  After  Disappointment 

"If  Colonel  Higginson  had  expected  to  make  new  discoveries  for  his 
orchestra  to  play,  the  new  Music  Hall  dedication  concert  was  no  help. 
The  long  program  of  speeches  and  of  music  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  (aged  29)  assigned  little  time  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  audience  and 
musicians  were  thrilled  to  see  him,  the  critics  praised  his  conducting.  But 
what  masterpieces  of  his  did  he  present?  None  —  just  his  quite  un^ 
extraordinary  march  for  the  coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  HI. 

"But  more  and  better  works  were  conducted 
by  Tchaikovsky  in  the  course  of  three  more 
festive  concerts  shared  with  Damrosch.  In- 
cluded was  his  Third  Suite.  Colonel  Higginson 
may  have  heard  It  —  although  I  haven't  seen 
documentary  proof.  But  at  any  rate,  Arthur 
Nikisch  Introduced  It  with  success  at  a  Boston 
>AV    '  '^^-^^gpp  Symphony  concert  toward  the  start  of  the  fol-. 

/A^^^^^^^'J^I  lowing  season. 

\ft^^^^^jU?v  "The  Courier  called  it  *a  characteristic  and 

^\>^^JB(y"  worthy  product  ...  of  a  kind  that  might  be 

A  Au^  expected  ...  of  the  original  yet  not  eccentric, 

bold  yet  not  reckless  genius  who  stands  first 

today  among  Russian  composers.'  " 
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—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
**Pathetique,'*  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  **I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  dt  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  £acn  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme.  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.*  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  **Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantahile,  con  espansione  "  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmiic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 

♦As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses,  the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant 
for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace  with 
the  saints."  A  second  phrase  from  this  phrase  is  devQiloped,  but  in  a  violent  and  purely 
symphonic  way. 
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section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  fiebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  eflEect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance  (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione**  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  m,ight  well  have 
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been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  in  1893,  ^^^  might  reasonably  have 
expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer  then  commanded 
favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and  popularity  — 
though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense  vogue  this  very 
symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  nine  days  after  the  first  performance.  The  composer 
believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  conviction  which  he  by  no  means 
always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he  presented  them  to  the  world. 
His  preliminary  doubts  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the  adagio  lamen- 
toso,  read  like  astonishment  at  his  own  temerity  in  having  followed 
his  own  artistic  dictates  with  so  sure  a  hand  against  all  symphonic 
tradition. 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood 
of  outpouring  emotion  would  sweep  the  first  audience  in  its  cur- 
rent. But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  performance,  according  to 
Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste,  "fell  rather  flat.  The  sym- 
phony was  applauded,  and  the  composer  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm 
did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new 
compositions.  The  symphony  produced  nothing  approaching  that 
powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was 
conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The  Viedemosti  found  *'the 
thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects  neither  new 
nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered  Gounod  in  the  first 
movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe  Vremja  drew  this 
astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it  stands 
far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 
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THURSDAY   EVENING,   December   6,   at  8:30   o'clock 


Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Bach : Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor 

(Orchestrated  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major.  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside;  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 

storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome  and   thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of 

Spring")  Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.    The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  —The 
Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 

II.    The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrifi- 
cial Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUx  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  ^^  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Op^ra  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Kon- 
zertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became  con- 
ductor of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from  which 
he  has  announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Mr. 
Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  April  13, 
1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January 
26-27-28,  1951. 


PASSACAGLIA  AND  FUGUE  IN  C  MINOR 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respighi 

Born  in  Bologna  on  July  9,  1879;  died  in  Rome,  April  18,  1936 


The  actual  year  of  Bach's  composition  is  not  known.  Respighi  made  his  or- 
chestration in  1930. 

It  was  last  performed  in  this  series  April  14,  1950,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

Respighi  has  used  the  following  instruments  in  his  transcription:  three  flutes 
and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  organ  pedal,  and  strings. 

IT  IS  supposed  that  Bach  wrote  his  Passacaglia  as  an  organ  piece  in 
the  latter  p'art  of  the  Weimar  period  (1708-17).  The  piece  existed 
earUer  in  a  form  for  two-manual  clavicembalo  with  pedals.  The  first 
half  of  his  eight-bar  theme  Bach  derived  from  a  trio  en  passacaille  by 
the  seventeenth-century  French  composer  and  organist,  Andre  Raison. 
There  are  twenty  variations.  In  the  double  fugue  which  follows.  Bach 
uses  the  first  half  of  his  Passacaglia  theme  for  one  of  his  subjects. 

An  orchestral  transcription  of  this  Passacaglia  by  Heinrich  Esser 
was  at  one  time  often  performed,  and  was  included  upon  programs 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1887,  and  April  26, 
1895.  There  have  also  been  transcriptions  by  Leopold  Stokowski  and 
by  Frederick  Stock.  Philip  Spitta  praised  Esser's  transcription  for  "its 
very  skilful  imitation  of  organ  effects."  Respighi  had  no  such  aim  in 
mind,  for  he  conceived  the  Passacaglia  in  purely  orchestral  terms  — 
an  ''inter pre tazione  orchestrate/*  he  called  it. 

For  the  first  statement  of  the  bass  theme,  which  Bach  gave  to  the 
pedals  alone,  Respighi  likewise  has  used  the  organ  pedals  reinforced 
by  the  deeper-voiced  instruments.  The  first  twelve  variations  unfold 
an  increasing  sonority.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  Bach's  orna- 
mentation plainly  suggests  the  harpsichord,  and  this  suggestion  the 
Italian  transcriber  has  put  to  good  use.  The  final  variations  call  forth 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra  as  the  climax  is  reached.  The  first 
fifty  measures  of  the  fugue  itself  are  sparingly  scored,  with  no  brass 
instruments  except  the  horn.  Again,  at  the  climax  of  the  fugue, 
Respighi  makes  use  of  his  combined  forces  with  tremendous  effect. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

BEETHOVEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error. 
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After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  ^^0  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  **I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here    (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
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principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  moA^ement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movemeni. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei/'-f 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  oflE  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 

tBeethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:   "More  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  than  painting." 
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. .  a  judgment  confirm 


Pierre  Monteux 

He  first  conducted  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of  Spring  at  its 
world  premiere  in  Paris,  1913.  Audience  catcalls  greeted  the 
unfamiliar  score  with  its  strange  new  cacophonies.  But 
Monteux's  faith  in  the  composer  and  his  work  was  unshaken. 
Today,  as  he  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a 
brilliant  Red  Seal  performance  of  this  modern  masterpiece, 
we  hear  Monteux's  judgment  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  su- 
premely confirmed! 

Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

{Le  Sacre  du  Printemps)^ 

,  With  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Chausson:  Symphony  in  B-Flat,  Op.  20* 
Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor* 
Berlioz:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14* 
Rimsky -Korsakoff:  Scheherazade 


♦Available  on  both  "45"  and  Long  Play 
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a  unique  musical  heritage 


Charles  Munch 

The  province  of  Alsace,  where  Charles  Munch  was  born,  has 
a  unique  musical  heritage  combining  many  traditions  of  its 
neighbors,  France  and  Germany.  An  elan  and  Gallic  spirit .  . . 
a  Teutonic  breadth  and  majesty  ...  all  are  vigorously  alive 
in  the  music  Munch  conducts.  To  Berlioz,  Ravel,  Debussy 
...  to  Brahms  and  Beethoven  ...  he  brings  a  sense  of  "right- 
ness,"  of  lived-with  friendship.  Among  his  Red  Seal  perform- 
ances with  the  Orchestra: 

Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict:  Overture 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7* 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4* 
Ravel:  La  Valse 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 
Menuhin,  violinist.* 
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and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  *In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.'  *" 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects^ 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded,  m 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty   always  —  in   surpassing   beauty   at   its   moment   of   ominous 


♦Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck/' 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 

[copyrighted] 
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^  Rare  Portrait  in  Words 

TWELVER  FORFAX,  retriever  of  forgotten  musical  his- 
"^^^  tory,  listened  tolerantly  after  some  colleagues  broke  into 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  unfamiliar  portraits  of  Brahms. 
"For  real  informality,"  someone  said,  "I  like  the  one 
showing  the  supposedly  gruff  old  fellow  with  one  arm  around 
young  Henriette  Hemala,  and  his  face  beaming  above  his 
beard  as  he  stands  in  a  doorway." 

"Also  there  is  the  one  of  Brahms  seated  in  a  garden," 
another  speaker  chipped  in,  "with  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  stand- 
ing beside  him.  And  her  arm  is  around  his  neck." 

"Very  good,"  Delver  Forfax  commented  at  last.  "But  how 
about  Brahms  stretched  out  full  length  beside  a  frog  pond.^" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

is  a  picture  in  words  only 

^  >  — but  what  an  informal 

picture!' 

Delver  Forfax  then 
launched  into  the  adjoin- 
ing story. 


Brahms  Adopts  Bullfrog  Motif 

'^  A  MONG  the  few  with  whom 
-t^-  Brahms  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  which  he  neglected  to 
cool  off,  was  the  young  baritone 
and  composer  who  later  became 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  —  George 
Henschel. 

"They  spent  a  congenial  vaca- 
tion together  one  summer  at  Sass- 
nitz,  on  the  Island  of  Ruegen.  Henschel  was  twenty-six; 
Brahms  forty-three,  with  beardless,  weatherbeaten  face.  The 
singer  wrote  a  vivid  account  of  the  vacation,  in  his  Journal. 

"For  some  days  Brahms  brought  the  subject  of  what  he 
called  'his'  bullfrog  pond  into  the  conversation.  Finally,  one 
afternoon,  he  set  forth  with  his  young  friend  to  reveal  this 
seemingly  enchanted  spot. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  walk,  Brahms's  'sense  of 
locality  being  what  it  was.'  Repeatedly  they  heard  bullfrogs 
croaking  in  the  distance,  but  Brahms  would  say,  'No,  that's 
not  my  pond  yet.  Finally  they  came  to  a  tiny  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain. 

"  'Can  you  imagine,'  Brahms  began,  'anything  more  sad 
and  melancholy  than  this  music,  the  undefined  sounds  of 
which  forever  and  ever  move  within  the  pitiable  compass  of 
a  diminished  third  .^^  Here  we  can  realize  how  fairy  tales  of 
enchanted  princes  and  princesses  originated.  .  .  .  Listen! 
There  he  is  again,  the  poor  King's  son,  with  his  yearning, 
mournful  C-flat!' 

"Brahms  and  Henschel  stretched  out  beside  the  pool, 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  watched.  Then  the  great,  gruff^  Brahms 
set  the  example  in  a  half-hour's  pastime  of  catching  frogs  in 
their  hands  and,  to  his  intense  delight,  observed  their  antics 
in  diving  into  the  pool  when  released. 

"And  Henschel  says  that  Brahms,  in  his  songs  dating  from 
that  time,  1876,  makes  frequent  use  of  that  interval  he  heard 
from  the  frogs  in  his  pool !" 
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-'L£  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS"    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING"): 

Pictures  o£  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
£lys^es,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia, 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn) ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet) ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  contra  double-bassoon),  contra-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas) ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero    (scratcher),  and  strings. 

THE  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth" 
and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 
continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  *'Le  Sacre**  upon  ithe  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 


The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mystery  of  the  phys- 
ical world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the 
unfamiliar  top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforcemenjt  in  the 
strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  displaced  accents, 
which  produce  a  pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduc- 
tion *'Jeu  de  rapt*'  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with  changes  of  beat  from 
measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8,  3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows 
a  round  dance  of  spring  (''Rondes  Printanieres") ,  which  begins,  tran- 
quillo,  with 'a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic 
figure  works  up  to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tran- 
quillo  measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic  signatures.  This  intro- 
duces the  "Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe, 
"the  celebranit,  whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its  com- 
ing renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of 
rising  excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  tthe  eight  horns. 
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The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo  which  Stravinsky 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score 
bears  merely  the  word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poignant 
shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises  in  the  strings  a 
melody  of  haunting  suggestion.  "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote 
Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  ithe  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the 
helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence."  This  leads  into  the 
"Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a  reference  to 
the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with 
answer  by  two  clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification 
of  the  Chosen  One":  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increasing 
excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  the  Ancestors"  moves  through  chords 
of  a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors":  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English  horn  and  bass  flute 
to  which  other  wind  instruments  are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration. 
"The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One":  The  dance  is  of  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  more 
massively  than  before.  "Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far 
remained  motionless  throughout  Ithese  activities,  begins  her  sacrifice; 
for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  she  must 
dance  herself  to  death.  The  music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of 
this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy, 
reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim  falls  dead." 

Descriptions  of  the  first  performance  have  been  conflicting  as  well 
as  colorful.  Commentary  is  varied,  even  reaching  the  psychological: 
"In  conformity  with  some  interesting  law  of  musical  perception  by 
heterogeneous  groups,"  writes  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  "the  individual 
reaction  became  general,  and  assumed  the  power  of  a  heterogeneous 
opposition."  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  account  of  two  of  the 
first  hand  witnesses  most  deeply  concerned  —  the  conductor  and  the 
composer  himself. 
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Pierre  Monteux  wrote  (Dance  Index,  1947)  :  "My  first  meeting 
with  Stravinsky  took  place  in  1911  when  1  was  guest  conductor  ot 
the  Diaghilefl  Ballet  Russe.  Stravinsky,  outstanding  among  the  new 
composers  of  the  modern  school,  had  just  achieved  his  first  success 
with  L'Oiseau  de  Feu.  We  met  when  I  conducted  the  world  premiere 
of  his  second  ballet,  Petrouchka.  Petrouchka  was  an  immense  success. 
In  the  field  of  ballet  many  still  consider  it  Stravinsky's  masterpiece. 

"One  day  in  1912,  after  I  had  become  the  regular  conductor  for 
the  Ballet  Russe,  Diaghileff  summoned  me  to  a  tiny  rehearsal  room  in 
a  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  where  the  Ballet  was  at  that  time  appear- 
ing. We  were  to  hear  Stravinsky  run  through  the  score  of  his  new 
work,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps. 

"With  only  Diaghileff  and  myself  as  audience,  Stravinsky  sat  down 
to  play  a  piano  reduction  of  the  entire  score.  Before  he  got  very  far  I 
was  convinced  he  was  raving  mad.  Heard  this  way,  without  the  color 
of  the  orchestra  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  distinctions,  the  crudity 
of  the  rhythm  was  emphasized,  its  stark  primitiveness  underlined. 
The  very  walls  resounded  as  Stravinsky  pounded  away,  occasionally 
stamping  his  feet  and  jumping  up  and  down  to  accentuate  the  force 
of  the  music.  Not  that  it  needed  such  emphasis. 

"I  was  more  astounded  by  Stravinsky's  performance  than  shocked 
by  the  score  itself.  My  only  comment  at  the  end  was  that  such  music 
would  surely  cause  a  scandal.  However,  the  same  instinct  that  had 
prompted  me  to  recognize  his  genius  made  me  realize  that  in  this 
ballet  he  was  far,  far  in  advance  of  his  time  and  that  while  the 
public  might  not  accept  it,  musicians  would  delight  in  the  new,  weird 
though  logical  expression  of  dissonance. 

"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  was  presented  in  1913  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  and  cause  a  scandal  it  certainly  did.  The 
audience  remained  quiet  for  the  first  two  minutes.  Then  came  boos 
and  cat-calls  from  the  gallery,  soon  after  from  the  lower  floors. 
Neighbors  began  to  hit  each  other  over  the  head  with  fists,  canes 
or  whatever  came  to  hand.  Soon  this  anger  was  concentrated  against 
the  dancers,  and  then,  more  particularly,  against  the  orchestra,  the 
direct  perpetrator  of  the  musical  crime.  Everything  available  was 
tossed  in  our  direction,  but  we  continued  to  play  on.  The  end  of  the 
performance  was  greeted  by  the  arrival  of  gendarmes.  Stravinsky  had 
disappeared  through  a  window  backstage,  to  wander  disconsolately 
along  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"A  year  later  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  I  was  conducting  the  Concerts 
Monteux,  a  series  in  which  I  introduced  works  by  new  composers.  Here 
the  music  played  was  definitely  the  music  of  tomorrow.  I  suggested  to 
Stravinsky  that  he  arrange  a  concert  version  of  the  Sacre,  and  anxious 
himself  to  prove  a  few  points,  he  readily  agreed.  The  presentation  was 
an  instant  success. 

"Time  has  caught  up  with  Stravinsky.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  musical  expression  tre- 
mendously and  almost  every  contemporary  composer  owes  him  an 
acknowledged  debt." 

[copyrighted] 
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1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  by  Charles  Munch,  its  conductor,  is  a  distinguished 

tribute  to  Bgldwin's  exacting  standards  of  excellence.  The  distinction, 

the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Speaking  of  Programs  ,  ,  , 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

''Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 
"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  Rory  O'More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  Pll  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  which,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  w^HicH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet.  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.       Allegro  con  brio 
II.       Andante  con  moto 

III.  C  Allegro,  Trio 

IV.  {Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major.  Op.  35 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.     Canzonetta:   Andante 
III.    Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

Stravinsky Divertimento,  'Xe  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet 
I.     Sinfonia 
II.     Danses  Suisses:  Valse 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

Adagio  —  Variation  —  Coda 


SOLOIST 

ANSHEL  BRUSILOW 

BALDWIN  PIANO  — — — ^-^— ^—  ^^^  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
w^as  October  7,  1949.  (Charles  Munch,  in  his  first  concerts  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,    repeated    the    opening  program   of    the   opening   of 

Symphony  Hall,  fifty  years  before.) 

• 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  through  the  four 
movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it  is 
nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  obser- 
vation. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was  too 
deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to 
look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
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after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  symphony  which,  when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted 
all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  ol 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  ai 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
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hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  FinalCy  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
in  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  — which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  in  D  major.  Op.  35 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Composed  in  1878,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Adolph  Brodsky,  soloist,  December  4,  1881.  (Adolph 
Brodsky  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  November  28, 
1891,  playing  Brahms'  Concerto.) 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Bernhard  Listemann  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Maud  Powell  in  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The 
first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  in  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Timoth^e  Adamowski  on  December  2,  1893;  the 
whole  concerto  was  played  at  these  concerts  by  Alexandre  Petschnikov  on  January 
27,  1900,  Maud  Powell  on  April  13,  1901,  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  Alexandre 
Petschnikov,  November  24,  1906,  Mischa  Elman,  January  2,  1909,  Fritz  Kreisler, 
April  9,  1910;  Kathleen  Parlow,  April  1,  1911;  Anton  Witek,  January  24,  1914; 
Ferenc  Vecsey,  November  11,  1921;  Efrem  Zimbalist,  April  25,  1924;  Toscha  Seidel, 
November  24,  1933;  Mischa  Elman,  November  30,  1945,  Erica  Morini,  October  18, 
1946. 


Tanglewood,  1952 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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Charles  Munch,  Director 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominatint 


THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST   ARTIS 
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[usic   and   the   Munch   family   of 
jtrasbourg  are  longtime  friends, 
.harles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
mist  and  founded  the  celebrated 
loir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
loons  and  evenings  were  set  aside 
)r  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
jighbors    nicknamed    their    home 
the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
)32  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
icial  conducting  debut  .   .   .  the 
ity  which  was  his  home  until  he 
ime  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the   consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpni  and  Loag  Play. 
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The   orchestral   part   of   the  concerto   is   scored   for   two   flutes,   two   oboes,   two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 
The  dedication  is  to  Leopold  Auer. 

VIOLINISTS  have  often  advised,  sometimes  aided,  composers  in  the 
writing  of  the  solo  part  in  concertos  for  their  instrument;  some- 
times, too,  one  of  them  has  carried  a  concerto  composed  under  his 
judicious  eye  to  performance  and  fame.  Tchaikovsky  was  unfortunate 
in  his  soloist  when  he  wrote  his  best-known  piano  concerto,  and  the 
same  may  even  more  emphatically  be  said  about  his  Violin  Concerto. 
The  first  violinist  to  come  upon  the  scene  was  Tchaikovsky's  young 
friend  from  Moscow,  Joseph  Kotek,  who  visited  the  composer  at 
Clarens  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  early  spring  of  1878. 
Tchaikovsky  was  in  the  mood  for  music.  He  wrote  Mme.  von  Meek 
on  March  27  with  enthusiasm  about  Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole," 
in  which  he  found  "freshness,  piquant  rhythms,  beautifully  harmo- 
nized melodies."  Lalo,  said  Tchaikovsky,  was  like  his  favorites  Delibes 
and  Bizet  in  that  he  "studiously  avoids  all  commonplace  routine, 
seeks  new  forms  without  wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike 
the  Germans,  cares  more  for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect 
for  the  old  traditions."  It  would  seem  that  Lalo's  persuasive  concerto 
had  directed  Tchaikovsky's  creative  ambitions  to  that  form,  for  when 
Kotek  took  out  his  violin  and  Tchaikovsky  sat  at  the  piano,  the  prin- 
cipal manuscript  in  hand  turned  out  to  be  the  sketch  for  his  new 
violin  concerto.  He  had  put  all  other  plans  aside  to  complete  this 
one,  and  he  wrote  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  20:  "The 
violin  concerto  is  hurrying  toward  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the 
idea  of  composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it, 
and  now  the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  did  complete  his 
sketch  the  next  day,  ran  through  it  with  Kotek,  who  was  still  there, 
but  before  beginning  on  the  scoring,  he  wrote  an  entirely  new  slow 
movement. 

Tchaikovsky  sent  a  copy  of  the  Concerto  to  Mme.  von  Meek  before 
its  publication.  With  the  canzonetta  she  was  "delighted  beyond  de- 
scription," but  evidently  the  first  movement  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
her,  for  Tchaikovsky  wrote  on  June  22  —  "Your  frank  judgment  on 
my  violin  concerto  pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very 
disagreeable  to  me,  if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride 
of  a  composer,  had  kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend 
a  little  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as 
does  every  piece  that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals 
chiefly  to  the  mind;  nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved: 
The  plan  of  this  movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly 
ran  into  its  mould.  I  shall  not  give  up  hope  that  in  time  the  piece 
will  give  you  greater  pleasure." 
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Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  new  concerto  to  his  friend  Leopold  Auer, 
head  of  the  violin  department  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
hoping  of  course  that  Auer  would  introduce  it  in  Russia.  Auer,  how- 
ever, shook  his  head  over  the  score,  pronounced  it  unreasonably  dif- 
ficult. Nearly  four  years  passed  without  a  performance.  At  length,  a 
third  violinist,  Adolph  Brodsky,  saw  the  music  and  took  it  in  hand. 
He  obtained  the  assent  of  Hans  Richter  to  give  the  music  a  hearing 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna.  After  this 
performance  (December  4,  1881)  there  were  loud  hisses,  evidently 
directed  against  the  music,  which  subsided  only  when  Brodsky,  to 
increased  applause,  returned  three  times  to  bow.  Eight  out  of  the  ten 
reviews  were  what  the  translator  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of 
his  brother  has  called  "extremely  slashing."  The  phrase  is  surely  not 
too  strong  for  the  vicious  condemnation  by  Eduard  Hanslick.  His 
review  has  gone  down  into  history  as  a  prime  instance  where  the 
learned  Doctor  said  the  wrong  thing  with  all  the  emphasis  his  sharp 
wit  could  muster:— 

'Tor  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musical  and  is  not 
without  genius,  but  soon  savagery  gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords  it 
to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played;  it 
is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black  and  blue.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  conquer  these  hair- 
raising  difficulties,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his 
hearers  as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender  national 
melody,  almost  conciliates,  almost  wins  us;  but  it  breaks  off  abruptly 
to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  faces, 
we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted 
in  reference  to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures  that  'stink 
in  the  eye.'  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto  brings  us  for  the  first  time 
to  the  horrid  idea  that  there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 

The  composer,  particularly  sensitive  at  that  time  to  public  criticism, 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  vicious  attack  which  he  remembered  word  for 
word  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  One  wonders  whether  the  objections, 
spoken  and  written,  to  music  of  such  obvious  popular  appeal  could 
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have  been  mostly  due  to  its  novelty,  to  the  certain  freedom  with  which 
Tchaikovsky  treated  the  sacrosanct  form.  The  greater  likelihood  is 
that  the  performance  failed  to  convey  a  clear  or  favorable  impression 
of  the  piece.  Despite  its  admitted  (too  freely  admitted!)  difficulties, 
Richter  allowed  only  a  single  rehearsal  in  which  most  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  straightening  out  numerous  errors  in  the  parts.  The 
players'  coolness  towards  the  concerto  was  not  lessened  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  their  performance  was  accordingly  dull  routine. 
Richter  wished  to  make  cuts,  but  the  youthful  champion  of 
Tchaikovsky  held  his  own. 

In   fact   Brodsky,  writing  to   the   composer  shortly  after  the   first 
performance,  stoutly  defended  the  abused  piece:— 

"I  had  the  wish  to  play  the  Concerto  in  public  ever  since  I  first 
looked  it  through.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  often  took  it  up  and 
often  put  it  down,  because  my  laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to 
reach  the  goal.  You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too  many  difficulties  into 
it.  I  played  it  last  year  in  Paris  to  Laroche,  but  so  badly  that  he  could 
gain  no  true  idea  of  the  work;  nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  it. 
That  journey  to  Paris  which  turned  out  unluckily  for  me  —  I  had  to 
bear  many  rude  things  from  Colonne  and  Pasdeloup  —  fired  my  energy 
(misfortune  always  does  this  to  me,  but  when  I  am  fortunate  then 
am  I  weak)  so   that,  back  in  Russia,  I   took  up  the  concerto  with 
burning   zeal.   It   is   wonderfully   beautiful!    One  can   play  it   again 
and  again  and  never  be  bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circum- 
stance   for    the    conquering   of   its   difficulties.    When    I   felt   myself 
sure  of  it,  I  determined  to  try  my  luck  in  Vienna.  Now  I  come  to 
the  point  where  I  must  say  to  you  that  you  should  not  thank  me: 
I  should  thank  you;  for  it  was  only  the  wish  to  know  the  new  con- 
certo  that   induced   Hans   Richter  and   later   the   Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra to  hear  me  play  and  grant  my  participation  in  one  of  these 
concerts.  The  concerto  was  not  liked  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  new 
pieces,  although  I  came  out  successfully  on  its  shoulders.  It  would 
have  been  most  unthankful  on  my  part,  had  I  not  strained  every 
nerve  to  pull  my  benefactor  through  behind  me.  Finally  we  were 
admitted   to   the   Philharmonic  concert.   I  had   to   be  satisfied  with 
one  rehearsal,   and  much   time  was  lost   there  in   the  correction  of 
the    parts,    that    swarmed   with    errors.   The    players   determined   to 
accompany   everything   pianissimo,   not   to   go   to   smash;    naturally, 
the  work,  which  demands  many  nuances,  even  in  the  accompaniment, 
suffered  acco^^dingly." 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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In  gratitude  to  his  soloist-champion,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Jurgen- 
son  (December  27,  1881):—  "My  dear,  I  saw  lately  in  a  cafe  a  number 
of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  which  Hanslick  speaks  so  curiously  about 
my  violin  concerto  that  I  beg  you  to  read  it.  Besides  other  reproaches 
he  censures  Brodsky  for  having  chosen  it.  If  you  know  Brodsky's  ad- 
dress, please  write  to  him  that  I  am  moved  deeply  by  the  courage 
shown  by  him  in  playing  so  difficult  and  ungrateful  a  piece  before 
a  most  prejudiced  audience.  If  Kotek,  my  best  friend,  were  so  cowardly 
and  pusillanimous  as  to  change  his  intention  of  acquainting  the  St. 
Petersburg  public  with  this  concerto,  although  it  was  his  pressing 
duty  to  play  it,  for  he  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  ease  of  execution 
of  the  piece;  if  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  intrigued  against 
me,  so  am  I  doubly  thankful  to  dear  Brodsky,  in  that  for  my  sake  he 
must  stand  the  curses  of  the  Viennese  journals." 

In  spite  of  its  poor  start,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill  will  of  Hanslick 
(Philip  Hale  wrote  that  he  "was  born  hating  programme  music  and 
the  Russian  school"),  the  Concerto  prospered.  Other  violinists 
(notably  Carl  Halir)  soon  discovered  that  there  lay  in  it  a  prime 
vehicle  for  their  talents.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  continuing  censure 
of  Leopold  Auer.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  of  1888: 
"I  do  not  know  whether  my  dedication  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Auer, 

but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friendship  he  never  tried  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  this  concerto.  He  pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and 
this  verdict,  coming  from  such  an  authority  as  the  Leningrad  virtuoso, 
had  the  effect  of  casting  this  unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for 
many  years  to  come  into  the  limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten  things." 

[copyrighted] 


ANSHEL  BRUSILOW 

ANSHEL  Brusilo^v  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1928.  He  grew  up  in 
^  family  surroundings  where  music  was  much  cultivated,  which 
may  partly  account  for  the  fact  that  his  brother  Nathan  is  also  a 
professional  musician  and  plays  first  clarinet  in  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Anshel  Brusilow  first  studied  violin  with  William  H. 
Happich  and  attending  the  Curtis  Institute  was  for  three  years  the 
pupil  of  Efrem  Zimbalist,  later  studying  with  Jani  Szanto  in  the 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  Although  his  career  as  a  virtuoso  may 
be  considered  to  have  hardly  begun,  he  has  appeared  with  our  princi- 
pal orchestras  and  given  recitals  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
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Divertimento  from  ''LE  BAISER  DE  LA  FEE" 

("THE  FAIRY'S  KISS"), 

Allegorical  Ballet  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

•Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June   17,   1882 


In  1928,  Stravinsky  composed  for  Ida  Rubinstein  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee,  Ballet- 
allegorie  en  4  Tableaux."  It  was  performed  under  his  direction  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  on  November  27,  and  repeated  on  December  4.  The  ballet  was  mounted  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  all  in  the  same  season,  for  the  company  of  Mme.  Rubinstein.  Later  it  was 
studied  anew  by  Mme.  Nijinska,  and  produced  at  the  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos- 
Aires,  where  other  of  Stravinsky's  works  have  been  performed. 

The  suite  was  played  under  his  direction  in  November,  1928,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Ely  sees.  Visit- 
ing America,  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  March  14,  1935.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  October  30,  1936,  and 
repeated  under  the  composer's  direction,  January   17,  1941. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  composer  made  his  orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  "without 
great  difficulty,"  as  he  himself  has  written,  "on  account  of  its 
straightforward  plan."  Stravinsky  expresses  his  pleasure  in  conduct- 
ing this  music  in  that  it  embodies  a  method  of  orchestral  writing  new 
to  him,  and  easily  conveyed  to  its  audience  in  a  first  hearing. 

Stravinsky  dedicates  the  piece  "To  the  muse  of  Tchaikovsky,"  and 
further  explains  on  his  score:  "I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of 
Pierre  Tchaikovsky,  identifying  his  muse  with  the  Fairy,  and  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory.  His  genius  has 
in  like  degree  marked  the  score  with  a  destined  kiss  —  a  mystic  influence 
which  bespeaks  the  whole  work  of  the  great  artist."  Herbert  Fleischer 
further  particularized  this  curious  alliance  {Russischer  Musik  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin,  1913)  :  "Stravinsky  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  composition 
the  melodies  and  characteristic  turns  of  expression  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  removes  the  often  too  sweet  and  rather  feminine  meltingness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos.  He  recasts  the  tones  of  the  master,  so  reverenced 
by  him,  in  hfs  own  rigid  tonal  language.  Yet  the  lyrical  tenderness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos  is  not  lost. 

"Tchaikovsky's  'Wiegenlied  im  Sturm'  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental motive  of  the  ballet.  With  it,  it  begins,  and  with  it,  it  ends. 
From  the  succession  of  Tchaikovskyan  melodies  that  have  been  drawn 
upon,  of  most  importance  are  the  Humoresque  for  piano  —  used  in 
the  splendidly  colored  material  of  the  second  tableau;  in  the  same 
scene,  the  melody  of  the  waltz  'Natha'  [from  the  Piano  Suite,  Op.  51], 
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and  the  piano  piece  'The  Peasant  Plays  the  Harmonica'  from  the 
Children's  Album.'  "  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture. 

Stravinsky,  on  an  introductory  page  oi  his  score,  finds  four  lines 
sufficient  to  give  the  plot  of  his  ballet:  "A  Fairy  has  marked  with  her 
mysterious  kiss  a  young  man  in  his  childhood.  She  withdraws  him  from 
life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  to  possess  him  and  thus  pre- 
serve this  happiness  forever.  Again  she  gives  him  the  kiss." 

The  indications  in  the  score  will  give  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the 
action: 

I.  Prologue  (Storm  Lullaby) 

(Andante)  —  A  woman  carrying  her  child  proceeds  through  the  storm  — 
The  fairy  spirits  appear. 

(Allegro)  —  The  spirits  pursue  the  woman  —  They  separate  her  from  her 
child,  and  carry  him  off  —  Appearance  of  the  Fairy  —  She  approaches 
the  child  —  She  surrounds  him  with   tenderness  —  She  kisses  his  fore 
head  and  vanishes,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  stage. 

(Vivace)  —  Passing  peasants  find  the  child  abandoned,  seek  vainly  for  his 
mother,  and  anxiously  take  him  off. 

II.  A  Village  Fair 

(Tempo  giusto)  —  Peasants  dance,  musicians  play;  the  young  man  and  his 
betrothed  dance  with  the  rest  (Valse,  poco  piu  lento)  —  The  musicians 
and  the  crowd  go  off;  the  betrothed  leaves  the  young  man  all  alone. 

(Tempo  primo)  —  The  Fairy,  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  approaches  him;  she 
takes  his  hand,  and  tells  his  fortune  —  She  dances  (tempo  agitato),  in- 
creasing her  spell  over  the  young  man  —  She  speaks  to  him  of  his  love 
and  promises  him  great  happiness  —  Moved  by  her  \vords,  he  begs  her 
to  lead  him  to  his  betrothed  —  She  does  so.   (Omitted  from  the  suite.) 

III.  At  the  Mill 

(Moderato)  —  The  young  man,  led  by  the  Fairy,  reaches  the  mill,  where  he 
finds  his  betrothed  surrounded  by  her  companions,  playing  round 
games;   the  Fairy  immediately  disappears    (Allegretto  grazioso). 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

(Moderato)  —  Entrance  of  the  young  man    (Omitted  from  the  suite). 

(Adagio)  —  The  young  man  and  his  betrothed. 

(Variation:  Allegretto  grazioso)  —  The  betrothed. 

(Coda:  Presto)  —  The  young  man,  his  betrothed,  and  her  companions  — 
The  betrothed  goes  to  put  on  her  wedding  veil  —  The  companions  fol- 
low her,  leaving  the  yoimg  man  alone. 

(The  remainder  is  omitted  from  the  suite.) 

(Andante  non  tanto)  —  The  Fairy  appears,  concealed  by  a  wedding  veil;  the 
young  man  takes  her  for  his  betrothed,  and  approaches  her  with  rap- 
ture; the  Fairy  throws  back  her  veil.  The  young  man,  astonished,  per- 
ceives his  mistake;  he  tries  to  escape,  but  in  vain;  his  will  yields  to  the 
supernatural  charm  of  the  Fairy,  who  will  carry  him  to  an  eternal 
existence  where,  to  the  strains  of  her  lullaby,  she  will  again  give  him 
the  kiss  —  The  fairy  spirits  slowly  group  themselves  across  the  stage 
in  ranks  representing  the  infinite  immensity  of  azure  space.  The  Fairy 
and  the  young  man  are  seen  on  an  elevation  —  She  kisses  him. 

Stravinsky  speaks  at  length  of  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee"  in  Chroniques 
de  Ma  Vie: 

"I  was  still  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the  music  of  'Apollon,'  " 
he  writes,  "when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  previous  (1927)  I  received 
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from  Mmc.  Ida  Rubinstein  the  request  to  compose  the  ballet.  The 
painter,  Alexandre  Benois,  who  was  working  in  her  interests,  sub- 
mitted to  me  two  schemes.  One  of  them  pleased  me  in  every  way:  it 
was  to  create  a  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky. 
My  love  [tendresse]  for  this  composer  and  the  fact  that  the  coming 
presentations  in  the  month  of  November  would  coincide  with  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  death,  confirmed  my  acceptance  of  this  offer. 
It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sincere  obeisance  to  the  ad- 
mirable talent  of  this  man. 

"As  I  was  free  to  choose  the  subject  and  the  scenario  of  the  ballet,  I 
began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  search  of 
something  in  the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
for  a  great  poet  whose  gentle  and  sensitive  soul,  and  whose  restless 
and  imaginative  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Tchaikovsky.  I  thought  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  whom 
Tchaikovsky  had  more  than  one  trait  in  common.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  'Sleeping  Beauty,'  the  'Nutcracker  Suite,'  the  'Swan  Lake,'  the 
'Pique  Dame/  and  other  of  his  works  to  realize  to  what  degree  the 
fantastic  was  dear  to  him. 

"Turning  the  pages  of  Andersen,  which  were  well  known  to  me,  I 
chanced  upon  a  tale  which  I  had  completely  forgotten,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  suited  to  my  purpose.  It  was  the  beautiful  tale 
entitled,  'The  Ice  Maiden.'  From  this  I  borrowed  the  following  plot: 
a  fairy  bestows  her  magic  kiss  upon  a  child  at  birth  and  separates  him 
from  his  mother.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  greatest  happiness,  she  gives  him  once  more  the  fatal 
kiss  and  closes  him  in  her  embrace  to  possess  him  forever  in  supreme 
felicity." 

But  the  kiss  of  the  Ice  Maiden  in  Andersen's  tale  was  the  dread 
kiss  of  frost.  "She,  the  Glacier  Queen,  the  death-dealing,  the  crushing 
one,  is  partly  a  child  of  air,  partly  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  river;  thus 
she  is  also  able  to  raise  herself  to  the  summit  of  the  snow  mountain, 
where  the  bold  climbers  are  obliged  to  hew  steps  in  the  ice  before  they 
can  mount;  she  sails  down  the  rushing  stream  on  the  slender  fir  twig, 
and  springs  from  one  block  to  another,  with  her  long,  snow-white  hair 
and  her  bli^e-green  garment  fluttering  around  her  and  glittering  like 
the  water  in  the  deep  Swiss  lakes. 

"  'To  crush  and  to  hold,  mine  is  the  power,'  she  says.  'They  have 
stolen  a  beautiful  boy  from  me,  a  boy  whom  I  have  kissed,  but  not 
kissed  to  death.  He  is  again  among  men;  he  keeps  the  goats  on  the 
mountains,  and  climbs  upwards,  ever  higher,  far  away  from  the  others, 
but  not  from  me.  He  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  him!  * " 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  imder  the  directioD  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  ** Symphony  No.  7 
Beethoven  *"Gratiilations"  Minuef 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Brahms  *♦  Symphony  No.  4 
Brnch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
JIaydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  ♦La  Valse 
Schuhert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  recordlnga  under  the  leadership  o/ 
Sfkge  Kousrevitzky 


Bach  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  B- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5, 
In  C  Minor,  Op.  67:  ♦♦Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Eaydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Mat,  K. 
361;  ♦Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  In 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofleff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67 ,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel    ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M6re   L*Oye 

Suite 

Schuhert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
♦♦Symp^hony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5^  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

Sihelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"!>  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


♦  45  r.p.m.    ^*SS  1/S  (L.P.)  and  ^5  r.p.m. 


1  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 

conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of 

excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
RoUand  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
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Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
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Bassks 
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Henry  Freeman 
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PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
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Karl  Zeise 
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Enrico  Fabrizio 
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Academy   of  Music,   Philadelphia 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor.  Op.  67 

I.       Allegro  con  brio 
II.       Andante  con  moto 

III.  (  Allegro,  Trio 

IV.  (Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

HiNDEMiTH "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert 

Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis" 

Stravinsky Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet 
I.     Sinfonia 
II.     Danses  Suisses 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

Adagio  —  Variation  —  Coda 

Chabrier  Joyeuse  Marche 


BALDWIN  piano  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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^Presented  for   LJour  Lrleasure  by[ 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE   CORP..   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

Speaking  of  Programs  .  ,  . 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

"Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 
"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  Rory  O'More  &  St,  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  Pll  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  vv^hich,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  WHICH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet.  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison   Keller,  Director  Malcolm   Holmes,  Dean 

MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  PLAYERS 
A  course  in  music  for  students  from  five  through  junior  high  school  age  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Private  instruction  in  their  chosen  instrument,  including 
carefully    integrated    training    in    music    fundamentals.    Special    classses    in 
ensemble  playing.     Frances   Lanier  and  Virginia   Bacon,   Supervisors 

Terms  of  ten  weeks:  Jan.   12  to  March   15;  March  22  to  May  31.  For 
further  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Dean, 

290  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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IT  IS  POSSIBLE  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  through  the  four 
movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it  is 
nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  obser- 
vation. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  — he  was  too 
deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to 
look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  symphony  which,  when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted 
all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 


lizes  into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
m  orchestra  of  1 807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  University  College  of  Music 

All  Branches  of  Music  and  Music  Education 

Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  A.A.  in  Mus.;  B.Mus.;  M.M.;  M.M.Ed. 
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Workshop   in  Music   Education  Arthur  Fiedler 

Opera  Workshop  Roland  Hayes 

Pianists  Workshop  Albert  Spalding 

Eminent  Faculty  of  Artists,  Composers,  Scholars  and  Educators 
Full  information  on  request 
Dean  Warren  S.  Freeman 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French predominatmi- 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  ARTIS1[ 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
''the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor, 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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"NOBILISSIMA  VISIONE,"  Concert  Suite 
FROM  THE  Ballet  "St.  Francis" 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith  wrote  his  Ballet  St.  Francis  for  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
in  1937,  and  in  the  following  year  extracted  from  his  music  a  Concert  Suite  in 
three  parts    (Introduction  and  Rondo,  March  and  Pastorale,  Passacaglia). 

The  Ballet  St.  Francis:  Choreographic  Legend  in  One  Act  and  Five  Scenes, 
with  choreography  by  Leonide  Massine,  was  first  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London,  July  21,  1938.  It  was  performed  in  this  country  by  the  same 
company  and  presented  by  them  in  Boston  at  the  Opera  House,  November  9, 
1938.  The  first  performance  of  the  Suite  was  at  Venice,  September,  1938.  The 
Suite  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angeles,  March  23,  1939,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Richard  Burgin  intro- 
duced it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  January  22,   1943. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion  and  strings.  According  to  the  composer's 
indication,  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns  and  trombone  may  be  doubled  in  full 
passages. 

WHEN  the  Ballet  St.  Francis . was  performed,  Leonide  Massine 
was  quoted  in  the  program  as  saying  that  this  "choreographic 
legend"  "translates  the  moving  simplicities  and  mentality  of  the 
strange  world  of  St.  Francis  into  the  highly  formalized  language  of 
ballet."  When  we  set  beside  this  the  statement  of  Hindemith  that 
"the  suite  consists  of  those  sections  of  the  ballet  score  which  are  self- 
sufficient  and  comprehensible  as  concert  music  and  which  do  not  de- 
pend, therefore,  on  supplementary  stage  action,"  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  absolute  forms  here  used  may  well  subsist  apart 
from  all  visualization. 

The  Introduction  to  the  suite  (strings  with  clarinet)  is  taken  from 
the  eighth  number  ("Meditation")  from  the  ballet,  while  the  Rondo 
(Mdssig  schnell),  opening  with  strings  and  flute,  is  the  "Kdrgliche 
Hochzeit,"  the  "Marriage  with  Poverty,"  the  episode  No.  10  in  the 
ballet.  The  March,  in  which  the  triangle  and  military  drum  are  added, 
is  No.  4  in  the  ballet.  The  Passacaglia  is  the  closing  number  of  the 
ballet  as  well  as  the  suite. 

"The  introduction,"  so  the  composer  has  written,  "consists  of  that 
part  of  the  original  music  during  which  the  hero  of  the  action 
(Franziskus) 'issunk  in  deep  meditation.  The  Rondo  corresponds  to 
the  music  in  the  stage  score  for  the  mystic  union  of  the  Saint  to 
Mistress  Poverty,  the  scene  having  been  inspired  by  an  old  Tuscan 
legend.  The  music  reflects  the  blessed  peace  and  unworldly  cheer 
with  which  the  guests  at  the  wedding  participate  in  the  wedding 
feast  —  dry  bread  and  water  only. 

"The  second  movement  pictures  the  march  of  a  troop  of  medieval 
soldiers.  First  heard  but  distantly,  their  gradual  approach  is  observed. 
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The  middle  portion  of  this  movement  suggests  the  brutality  with 
which  these  mercenaries  set  upon  a  traveling  burgher,  and  rob  him.* 
"The  third  and  closing  movement,  Passacaglia,  corresponds  to  the 
portion  of  the  ballet  score,  representing  the  dance  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
Here  all  the  symbolic  personifications  of  heavenly  and  earthly  exist- 
ence mingle  in  the  course  of  the  different  Variations  through  which 
the  six-measure-long  theme  of  the  Passacaglia  is  transformed.  In  the 
ballet,  this  closing  piece  bears  a  special  title  borrowed  from  a  chapter 
heading  in  an  old  version  of  the  'Cantique  du  Soleil/  which  reads: 
'Incipiunt  laudes  creaturarum.' " 


The  following  description  of  the  ballet  accompanied  its  perform- 
ances: 

In  his  father's  house  at  Assisi,  young  Francis  Bernardone  gaily  spends  his  days 
devoting  his  time  to  the  pleasant  pastimes  of  the  moment,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  idlers.  Even  the  little  activity  he  exercises  in  his  father's  business  gives  him 
pleasure,  since  it  permits  him  to  meet  the  buyers  who  come  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth;  and  his  mind,  turned  towards  distant  lands,  together  with  his  in- 
clination for  brave  deeds  and  adventures,  causes  him  to  find  new  interests  among 
these  people.  His  youthful  pride  even  causes  him  to  show  himself  lacking  in 
sympathy  for  the  poor. 

It  is  a  brutal  rebuff  on  the  part  of  an  aged  beggar  that  awakens  in  him  that 
love  of  poverty  which  is  to  fill  and  motivate  his  later  life;  repenting,  he  runs 
after  the  beggar  and  gives  him  a  share  of  his  riches.  But  his  conversion  is  not 
complete,  and  the  urge  for  chivalry  triumphs  over  simplicity.  Greatly  impressed 
by  the  imposing  aspect  and  a  sense  of  power  conveyed  by  a  passing  knight  who 
visits  his  father's  house  in  order  to  replenish  his  wardrobe,  Francis  decides  to 
become  a  soldier.  Already  seeing  himself,  in  his  fertile  imagination,  as  a  famous 
hero,  he  girds  on  weapons  and  goes  off  to  war.  But  the  severity  of  a  soldier's 
life  and  the  cruelty  of  a  warrior's  existence  horrify  him,  and  finding  himself  in- 
capable of  participation  he  becomes  desperate. 

At  this  moment  there  appear  to  him  three  allegorical  women  —  the  figures  of 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  who  reveal  to  him  that,  instead  of  a  warrior's 
laurels,  destiny  has  reserved  for  him  a  life  of  quiet  piety  and  self-sacrifice;  and 
that,  apart  from  chastity  and  obedience,  his  life  will  be  devoted,  in  particular,  to 
poverty.  This  revelation  is  made  to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  feast,  to  which 
he  is  brought  by  his  youthful  friends.  His  companions  press  him  to  sing  again 
the  gay  tunes,  as  he  had  done  before;  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  does  not  show 
himself  to  be  the  boon  companion  he  had  been  before  he  went  off  to  the  wars, 
they  proclaim  him  king  of  their  revels.  They  press  on  him  the  claims  of  love.  To 
fall  in  love  would  do  him  good,  they  think.  But  what  has  earthly  love  to  offer 
to  one  who  carries  in  his  heart  the  heavenly  vision  of  Poverty?  He  gratefully 
remembers  the  loveliness  of  her  apparition,  so  full  of  grace  and  gentleness;  and 
to  the  beggars  who  are  waiting  to  receive  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  the  crumbs 
from  the  table,  Francis  distributes  dishes  heaped  high  with  food,  the  goblets,  even 
the  tablecloths.  All  of  this  greatly  angers  his  father,  who  regards  it  as  a  wanton 
squandering  of  valuable  possessions,  and  threatens  to  beat  him.  But  by  now  the 
young  Francis  has  made  his  irrevocable  decision;  he  removes  his  rich  apparel  and 


*  The  "Pastorale"  which  follows  the  march  in  the  suite  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 


returns  it  to  his  father.  By  this  significant  gesture  he  breaks  forever  the  paternal 
bond  and  also  breaks  with  the  life  he  had  hitherto  lived.  Barely  covered  with  the 
tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  starts  his  journey  towards  solitude. 

We  see  him  absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  And  then,  in  intimate  mystical 
communication  with  God,  his  whole  being  is  enlightened  as  to  his  proper  con- 
duct on  earth,  at  which  his  happiness  becomes  as  a  celestial  rather  than  an  earthly 
joy;  and  his  unburdened  heart  overflows,  to  find  expression  in  a  flood  of  joyous 
music. 

Threatened  by  a  ferocious,  man-eating  wolf,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
attempt  to  save  themselves  by  fleeing.  Among  the  frightened  peasantry  we  find  the 
three  comrades  of  Francis'  gay  youth,  who,  in  the  meantime,  have  abandoned 
their  frivolous  life  and  have  followed  the  example  of  their  friend.  Francis,  filled 
with  the  God-like  spirit  of  kindliness,  goes  to  meet  the  wolf,  who  madly  rushes 
at  him;  but  Francis,  through  understanding  and  faith,  so  thoroughly  tames  the 
animal  that  it  becomes  as  a  gentle  lamb. 

To  show  their  gratitude  and  devotion,  the  three  comrades,  who  wish  nothing 
better  than  to  serve  their  friend  and  master,  prepare  a  comfortable  couch  for 
him;  but  Francis  refuses  and  lies  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest.  While  he  sleeps 
the  friends  keep  watch  over  him,  lest  he  be  disturbed;  so  solicitous  are  they  that 
they  even  refuse  to  welcome  Poverty.  Then  Francis  awakes  and,  filled  with  an  un- 
speakably happy  emotion,  embraces  his  three  friends,  and  he  and  Poverty  seal 
their  intimate  understanding  by  a  mystical  union,  symbolized  by  an  exchange  of 
rings;  whereupon  the  newly-weds,  with  their  friends,  ecstatically  partake  of  the 
frugal  wedding-feast  of  bread  and  water. 

The  mystical  union  having  been  consummated,  Francis,  in  a  supreme  exaltation 
of  happiness,  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  sun,  while  the  symbolical  characters 
of  a  brotherly  community  between  those  of  heaven  and  those  of  the  earth  pass 
before  the  spectator. 
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Divertimento  from  "LE  BAISER  DE  LA  F^E" 

("THE  FAIRY'S  KISS"), 

Allegorical  Ballet  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


In  1928,  Stravinsky  composed  for  Ida  Rubinstein  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee,  Ballet- 
allegorie  en  4  Tableaux."  It  was  performed  under  his  direction  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  on  November  27,  and  repeated  on  December  4.  The  ballet  was  mounted  at 
the  Theatre  de  *la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  all  in  the  same  season,  for  the  company  of  Mme.  Rubinstein.  Later  it  was 
studied  anew  by  Mme.  Nijinska,  and  produced  at  the  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos- 
Aires,  where  other  of  Stravinsky's  works  have  been  performed. 

The  suite  was  played  under  his  direction  in  November,  1928,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  £lysees.  Visit- 
ing America,  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  March  14,  1935.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  October  30,  1936,  and 
repeated  under  the  composer's  direction,  January  17,  1941. 
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The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  composer  made  his  orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  "without 
great  difficulty,"  as  he  himself  has  written,  "on  account  of  its 
straightforward  plan."  Stravinsky  expresses  his  pleasure  in  conduct- 
ing this  music  in  that  it  embodies  a  method  of  orchestral  writing  new 
to  him,  and  easily  conveyed  to  its  audience  in  a  first  hearing. 

Stravinsky  dedicates  the  piece  "To  the  muse  of  Tchaikovsky,"  and 
further  explains  on  his  score:  "I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of 
Pierre  Tchaikovsky,  identifying  his  muse  with  the  Fairy,  and  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory.  His  genius  has 
in  like  degree  marked  the  score  with  a  destined  kiss  —  a  mystic  influence 
which  bespeaks  the  whole  work  of  the  great  artist."  Herbert  Fleischer 
further  particularized  this  curious  alliance  {Russischer  Musik  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin,  1913)  :  "Stravinsky  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  composition 
the  melodies  and  characteristic  turns  of  expression  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  removes  the  often  too  sweet  and  rather  feminine  meltingness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos.  He  recasts  the  tones  of  the  master,  so  reverenced 
by  him,  in  his  own  rigid  tonal  language.  Yet  the  lyrical  tenderness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos  is  not  lost. 

"Tchaikovsky's  'Wiegenlied  im  Sturm'  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental motive  of  the  ballet.  With  it,  it  begins,  and  with  it,  it  ends. 
From  the  succession  of  Tchaikovskyan  melodies  that  have  been  drawn 
upon,  of  most  importance  are  the  Humoresque  for  piano  —  used  in 
the  splendidly  colored  material  of  the  second  tableau;  in  the  same 
scene,  the  melody  of  the  waltz  'Natha'  [from  the  Piano  Suite,  Op.  51], 
and  the  piano  piece  'The  Peasant  Plays  the  Harmonica'  from  the 
Children's  Album.' "  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture. 

Stravinsky,  on  an  introductory  page  of  his  score,  finds  four  lines 
sufficient  to  give  the  plot  of  his  ballet:  "A  Fairy  has  marked  with  her 
mysterious  kiss  a  young  man  in  his  childhood.  She  withdraws  him  from 
life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  to  possess  him  and  thus  pre- 
serve this  happiness  forever.  Again  she  gives  him  the  kiss." 

The  indications  in  the  score  will  give  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the 
action: 
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I.     Prologue  (Storm  Lullaby) 

(Andante) -A  woman  carrying  her  child  proceeds  through  the  storm- 
1  he  tairy  spirits  appear. 

(Allegro) -The  spirits  pursue  the  woman  -  They  separate  her  from  her 
^uJ^J^  ''cu''^  ^'"^  off -Appearance  of  the  Fairy -She  approaches 
the  child -She  surrounds  him  with  tenderness  -  She  kisses  his  fore 
head  and  vanishes,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  stage. 

(Vivace)  -  Passing  peasants  find  the  child  abandoned,  seek  vainly  for  his 
mother,  and  anxiously  take  him  off. 

II.  A  Village  Fair 

(Tempo  giusto)  -  Peasants  dance,  musicians  play;  the  voung  man  and  his 
betrothed  dance  with  the  rest  (Valse,  poco  piu  lento)  -  The  musicians 
and  the  crowd  go  off;  the  betrothed  leaves  the  young  man  all  alone. 

(Tempo  primo)  -  The  Fairy,  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  approaches  him;  she 
takes  his  hand,  and  tells  his  fortune  -  She  dances  (tempo  agitato),  in- 
creasing her  spell  over  the  young  man  -  She  speaks  to  him  of  his  love 
and  promises  him  great  happiness  -  Moved  by  her  words,  he  begs  her 
to  lead  him  to  his  betrothed  -  She  does  so.   (Omitted  from  the  suite.) 

III.  At  the  Mill 

(Moderato)  -  The  young  man,  led  by  the  Fairy,  reaches  the  mill,  where  he 
finds  his  betrothed  surrounded  by  her  companions,  playing  round 
games;   the  Fairy  immediately  disappears    (Allegretto  grazioso). 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

(Moderato)  —  Entrance  of  the  young  man    (Omitted  from  the  suite). 
^     (Adagio)  —  The  young  man  and  his  betrothed. 

(Variation:  Allegretto  grazioso)  —  The  betrothed. 

(Coda:  Presto)  —  The  young  man,  his  betrothed,  and  her  companions  — 
The  betrothed  goes  to  put  on  her  wedding  veil  —  The  companions  fol- 
low her,  leaving  the  young  man  alone. 

{The  remainder  is  omitted  from,  the  suite.) 

(Andante  non  tanto)  —  The  Fairy  appears,  concealed  by  a  wedding  veil;  the 
young  man  takes  her  for  his  betrothed,  and  approaches  her  with  rap- 
ture; the  Fairy  throws  back  her  veil.  The  young  man,  astonished,  per- 
ceives his  mistake;  he  tries  to  escape,  but  in  vain;  his  will  yields  to  the 
supernatural  charm  of  the  Fairy,  who  will  carry  him  to  an  eternal 
existence  where,  to  the  strains  of  her  lullaby,  she  will  again  give  him 
the  kiss  —  The  fairy  spirits  slowly  group  themselves  across  the  stage 
in  ranks  representing  the  infinite  immensity  of  azure  space.  The  Fairy 
and  the  young  man  are  seen  on  an  elevation  —  She  kisses  him. 

Stravinsky  speaks  at  length  of  ''Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee'*  in  Chroniques 
de  Ma  Vie: 

"I  was  still  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the  music  of  'Apollon/  " 
he  writes,  "when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  previous  (1927)  I  received 
from  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  the  request  to  compose  the  ballet.  The 
painter,  Alexandre  Benois,  who  was  working  in  her  interests,  sub- 
mitted to  me  two  schemes.  One  of  them  pleased  me  in  every  way:  it 
was  to  create  a  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky. 
My  love  [tendresse]  for  this  composer  and  the  fact  that  the  coming 
presentations  in  the  month  of  November  would  coincide  with  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  death,  confirmed  my  acceptance  of  this  offer. 
It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sincere  obeisance  to  the  ad- 
mirable talent  of  this  man. 

"As  I  was  free  to  choose  the  subject  and  the  scenario  of  the  ballet,  I 
began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  search  of 
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something  in  the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
for  a  great  poet  whose  gentle  and  sensitive  soul,  and  whose  restless 
and  imaginative  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Tchaikovsky.  I  thought  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  whom 
Tchaikovsky  had  more  than  one  trait  in  common.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  'Sleeping  Beauty,'  the  'Nutcracker  Suite,'  the  'Swan  Lake,'  the 
'Pique  Dame/  and  other  of  his  works  to  realize  to  what  degree  the 
fantastic  was  dear  to  him. 

"Turning  the  pages  of  Andersen,  which  were  well  known  to  me,  I 
chanced  upon  a  tale  which  I  had  completely  forgotten,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  suited  to  my  purpose.  It  was  the  beautiful  tale 
entitled,  'The  Ice  Maiden.'  From  this  I  borrowed  the  following  plot: 
a  fairy  bestows  her  magic  kiss  upon  a  child  at  birth  and  separates  him 
from  his  mother.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  greatest  happiness,  she  gives  him  once  more  the  fatal 
kiss  and  closes  him  in  her  embrace  to  possess  him  forever  in  supreme 
felicity." 

But  the  kiss  of  the  Ice  Maiden  in  Andersen's  tale  was  the  dread 
kiss  of  frost.  "She,  the  Glacier  Queen,  the  death-dealing,  the  crushing 
one,  is  partly  a  child  of  air,  partly  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  river;  thus 
she  is  also  able  to  raise  herself  to  the  summit  of  the  snow  mountain, 
where  the  bold  climbers  are  obliged  to  hew  steps  in  the  ice  before  they 
can  mount;  she  sails  down  the  rushing  stream  on  the  slender  fir  twig, 
and  springs  from  one  block  to  another,  with  her  long,  snow-white  hair 
and  her  blue-green  garment  fluttering  around  her  and  glittering  like 
the  water  in  the  deep  Swiss  lakes. 

"  'To  crush  and  to  hold,  mine  is  the  power,'  she  says.  'They  have 
stolen  a  beautiful  boy  from  me,  a  boy  whom  I  have  kissed,  but  not 
kissed  to  death.  He  is  again  among  men;  he  keeps  the  goats  on  the 
mountains,  and  climbs  upwards,  ever  higher,  far  away  from  the  others, 
but  not  from  me.  He  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  him!  ' " 
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JOYEUSE  MARCHE 

By  Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

Born  January  18,  1841,  in  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me);  died  September  13,  1894  in  Paris 


This  march  in  its  orchestral  form  was  performed  at  Angers  in  1888  and  first  heard 
in  Paris  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  April  27,  1889.  The  march  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  .oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
side  drum,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 
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CHABRiER,  well-known  as  the  composer  o£  the  Rhapsody  Espafia 
(1883),  was  asked  in  1888  by  the  Conservatoire  at  Bordeaux  to 
provide  two  pianoforte  pieces  for  use  in  the  sight-reading  classes  of  that 
institution.  The  composer  accordingly  sent  a  Prelude  pastorale  and  a 
Marche  frangaise.  Unfortunately,  the  pieces  were  considered  too  difficult 
for  the  students  and  were  returned.  Chabrier  forthwith  arranged  them 
for  orchestra  and  they  were  so  performed,  the  march,  entitled  Joyeuse 
Marche,  surviving  its  mate.  The  march  in  its  orchestral  form  was  pub- 
lished in  1890  with  a  dedication  to  Vincent  d'Indy. 

Chabrier  is  one  of  the  instances  of  a  musician  of  undoubted  talent 
who  embraced  another  vocation  than  music  until  middle  age.  He 
showed  a  great  musical  aptitude  even  as  a  child,  but  studied  law 
according  to  the  tradition  of  his  provincial  and  bourgeois  parents, 
secured  a  position  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  twenty.  Not  until  he 
was  forty  years  old  did  Chabrier  definitely  and  wholly  devote  himself 
to  music.  He  was  a  self-made  musician  who  took  lessons  from  one 
teacher  or  another  in  violin,  piano  and  composition,  but  entered  no 
conservatory  and  acquired  no  official  sanction  to  a  professional 
standing. 

His  first  efforts  were  two  operettas,  but  his  first  conspicuous  success 
was  his  orchestral  rhapsody  Espafia,  which  he  composed  after  a  trip 
to  Spain  in  1883.  Thereafter  bad  luck  pursued  the  composer.  His  only 
opera,  Gwendoline,  disappeared  from  the  boards  after  two  perform- 
ances in  1886  when  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  went  bank- 
rupt. His  comic  opera  Le  Roi  malgre  lui  was  put  on  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  the  spring  following,  but  after  three  performances  the 
Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire.  An  opera  Briseis  was  never 
completed.  He  attended  a  revival  of  Gwendoline  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  a  tragic  paralysis  was  already  upon  him,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  friends  who  were  by  his  side,  he  did  not  recognize  his 
own  music. 

Chabrier's  obvious  talent,  his  charm  as  a  pianist,  his  sparkling  wit 
which  often  had  an  edge,  and  his  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose 
in  the  pursuit  of  perfection  of  style  —  these  qualities  made  him  the 
center  of  a  considerable  circle.  There  were  the  musicians  d'Indy, 
Dukas,  Chausson,  Faure,  Messager,  Charpentier;  the  writers  Daudet, 
de  Goncourt,  Zola,  Mendes,  Rostand,  Verlaine. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  ** Symphony  No,  7 
Beethoven  ♦"(Jratulations-'  Minuet 
Berlioz  *Beatrice  and  Benedict  Overture 
Bra  Jims  ♦*  Symphony  No.  4 
Briich  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  ** Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Ravel  *La  Valse 
Schubert  ** Symphony  No.  2 


Among  the  record'uiys  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  ♦♦Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  ♦♦Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
♦♦Suite  No.  4,  in  D 

Beethoven  ♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Broica";  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  ♦♦Symphony 
No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  ♦♦Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op. 
90 

Haydn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford"; ♦♦Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  ♦Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  ♦♦Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  ♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  ♦♦Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
♦♦Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
361;  ♦Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  ♦Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  ♦♦Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  ♦♦Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel    ♦♦Bolero;    ♦♦Ma   M6re   L'Oye 

Suite 

Schubert  ♦♦Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  ♦♦Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
♦♦Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 
36;  ♦♦Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 

Wagner  ♦Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM—  (to  be  available  this  Fall) 

Sibelius  ♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  ♦♦Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  ♦♦Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  ♦♦"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Oct.  1951) 


♦  ^5  r.p.m.    **SS  1/S  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p.m. 
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X  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 

conductor,  isVi  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards  of 

excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALDWIN     •     ACROSONIC     •     HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS    •     BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 
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SEVENTY -FIRST     SEASON 

1951- 1952 

Gymnasium,  Rutgers  University,  the  State  University 
of  New  Jersey,  Ne^v  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Rutgers  University 

H.  D.  McKinney,  Director 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-first  Season,  1951-1952) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RTCHARD   BURGIN,   Associale   Condurlor 
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\'lOLINS 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

N'orbert  Laiiga 
George  Zazoisky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Diibbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Harry  Dickson 
Emil  Kornsand 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paid  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Roger  Schermanski 

Stanley  Benson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Man use\  itch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Leo  Panasevich 
William  VVat^rhousc 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Freeman 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Ell  gen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Articles 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  KadinoflE 
Vincent  Mauricci 

ViOlONCELLOS 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Af  ischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Fluti;s 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
IMiillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
£b  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  A  Hard 
Ernst  J*anenka 
Theodoie  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  ]»iller 

IIorns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Nfacdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisiii 
Marcel  La  fosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raich  man 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 


Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 
Harold  Farberman 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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Gymnasium,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  12,  a^  8:30  o'clock 

Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.    Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderate 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

HoNEGGER    Monopartita 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  3 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
II.     Intermezzo:  Adagio 
III.     Finale 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

SOLOIST 

MONIQUE  DE  LA  BRUCHOLLERIE 

Mme.  de  la  Bruchollerie  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
(Courtesy  of  the  Griffith  Piano  Company,  Newark,  N.J.) 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such'  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
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THE  FIRST  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
will  make  its  European  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  on  May  6. 

The  orchestra  will  play  for  the  month-long  Exposition  of  the  Arts  sponsored 
by  The  Congress  For  Cultural  Freedom  (Nicholas  Nabokov,  General  Secre- 
tary) ,  whose  theme  is  the  vitality  of  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  by 
free  men  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  fields  of  music,  ballet,  painting  and 
other  art  forms.  The  Exposition  Committee  of  the  Congress's  American 
affiliate,  headed  by  Julius  Fleischmann  of  Cincinnati,  is  providing  funds  from 
private  philanthropy  to  send  the  104-member  musical  aggregation  abroad. 
Other  American  participants  in  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  Company  and  conductors  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Bruno  Walter. 

While  final  details  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  tour  await  clarifica- 
tion from  abroad,  visits  are  planned  to  thirteen  cities  in  six  countries.  Charles 
Munch,  the  Musical  Director,  now  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  is  expected 
back  with  his  orchestra  in  March,  and  will  share  the  conducting  assignments 
with  his  friend  and  colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  this  orchestra  in 
the  seasons  1919-1924. 

The  Orchestra  will  complete  its  Boston  season  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
26,  and  sail  on  the  He  de  France  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Munch,  Alsatian-born  conductor  who  became  director  of  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949,  will  lead  the  symphony  in  its  initial  concert 
abroad  on  May  6  at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  This  event  will  be  honored  by 
the  presence  of  President  Vincent  Auriol,  state,  diplomatic,  civic  and  social 
leaders,  with  the  National  Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Republic  of  France  in 
attendance.  This  and  a  second  Exposition  concert  which  Mr.  Monteux  will 
conduct  at  Paris'  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  May  8  will  he  devoted  to 
Twentieth  Century  European  apd  American  music. 

Mr.  Monteux's  program  will  witness  an  historical  re-creation:  a  performance 
of  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Rite  of  Spring)  almost  39  years 
after  he  introduced  this  epoch-making  work  in  the  same  theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Orchestra  entrains  for  The  Hague,  Holland,  where  Mr. 
Munch  will  conduct  on  May  10.  On  May  11,  under  Mr.  Monteux,  who  often 
has  led  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  it  will  perform  in 
Amsterdam. 

On  May  17,  the  Boston  Symphony  will  visit  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Munch 's  birth- 
place. There  the  conductor  served  as  violinist  in  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra, 
and  taught  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory.  The  concert  in  that  city  will  be 
at  the  Free  Europe  University  In  Exile,  and  will  be  broadcast  by  arrange- 
ment with  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  through  Voice  of  American  facilities  to 
Russia  and  its  satellite  countries. 

Several  performances  are  planned  in  Germany,  for  German  civilians  and 
U.  S.  troops  stationed  abroad.  Brussels,  Belgium;  Turin,  Italy;  and  Lille, 
France  are  also  included. 

The  tour  will  conclude  with  the  Orchestra's  first  appearance  in  London,  at 
the  Festival  Hall  on  May  26,  following  which  the  Orchestra  will  sail  for 
New  York  from  Southampton  aboard  the  He  de  France  on  May  27. 

The  Boston  Symphony,  which  from  its  broadcasts  and  recordings  holds  a 
European  reputation  second  to  none,  will  join  in  Paris  such  other  of  the  free 
world's  celebrated  musical  organizations  as  the  Halle  Orchestra  from  England, 
Sir  John  Barbirolli,  conductor;  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  dell'Accademia 
della  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome;  the  R.I.A.S.  (Radio)  Orchestra,  Berlin,  Ferenc 
Fricsay  conductor;  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Geneva,  Ernest  Anser- 
met  conducting;  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  French  National  Radio 
Orchestras. 
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At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melodyl  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  **I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 


Boston  University  College  of  Music 
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In  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  —  M.A. ;  Ph.D. 
In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed. ;  Ed.D. 
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Full  information  on  request 

Dean  Warren  S.  Freeman 
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25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 
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his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French^  English  and  German — with  French  predominating- 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTlSlE 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104,  in  D, 

''London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 
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MONOPARTITA 
By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  lo,  1892 


The  score  is  signed  "Paris,  March  26,  1951."  It  was  published  in  that  year  with 
a  dedication  to  "der  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  Ziirich,"  by  which  organization  it  was 
first  performed,  June  12,  1951,  Hans  Rosbaud  conducting,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Canton  of  Ziirich  into  the  Swiss  Federation. 

The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 

bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings. 

THE  term  "monopartita"  would  suggest  a  suite  integrated  into  a 
single  unit.  This  piece  little  resembles  the  partita  familiar  in  the 
music  of  Bach,  and  could  be  called  a  succession  of  short  movements 
presented  in  a  continuous  musical  narrative,  and  drawn  together  by 
the  return  of  the  opening  theme  at  the  end. 

An  introductory  largo  propounds  its  theme  by  the  brass  choir  and 
the  violins  (octave  unison)  in  alternation.  This  leads  directly  into 
a  vivace  marcato  in  3-4  time,  which  is  built  upon  a  motto  theme, 
first  announced  by  the  timpani  alone  and  developed  by  the  other  in- 
struments. It  is  relieved  by  a  lyrical  theme  in  the  violins,  set  against 
an  accompaniment  of  rhythmic  chords  in  the  winds.  A  swift  and 
brilliant  passage  by  the  strings  and  then  by  the  woodwinds  introduces 
an  adagio  section,  3-4.  There  follows  a  lively  vivace  in  the  same  rhyth- 
mic signature  and  a  second  adagio  where  the  muted  trumpets  are  promi- 
nent. A  return  of  the  introductory  largo  matter,  now  pianissimo,  brings 
the  work  to  a  close. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty   of   the  Conservatory   includes  many  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For   further  information,   apply   to   the  Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  3  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  30 

By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873;  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  March  28,  1943 


This  Concerto  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
October  31,  1919,  when  the  composer  was  the  soloist;  March  16,  1928  (Vladimir 
Horowitz,  soloist),  December  20,  1935  (Serge  Rachmaninoff,  soloist),  April  10, 
1941  (Vladimir  Horowitz,  soloist),  March  3,  1944  (Vladimir  Horowitz,  soloist), 
October  31,  1947  (Witold  Malcuzynski,  soloist),  November  5,  1948  (Vladimir  Horo- 
witz, soloist). 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  strings. 

The  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  Josef  Hofmann,  the  pianist. 

RACHMANINOFF  has  Written  four  concertos  for  the  pianoforte.*  The 
Third  belongs  to  the  year  1909,  and  its  occasion  was  his  first 
visit  to  America.  When  he  engaged  to  make  a  brief  tour  in  this  country, 
to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  musical  plans  then  in  his  head 
took  shape,  and  he  was  able  to  bring  with  him  a  completed  Third 
Concerto.  The  composer  tells  us  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  practice 
it  sufficiently  during  the  summer,  and  took  on  the  boat  with  him  a 
"dumb  piano"  for  the  purpose.  It  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that 
he  had  used  such  a  contrivance. 

The  tour  consisted  of  about  twenty  concerts,  including  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler,  Conductor,  in 
Boston  and  on  tour.*  Rachmaninoff  has  this  to  say  about  the  tour  in 
his  "Recollections": 

"During  my  tour  with  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
I  played  my  Second  Concerto.  Fiedler,  who  appeared  to  like  both  my 
Concerto  and  its  composer,  showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy 
towards  me  during  the  whole  journey.  He  offered  at  once  to  perform 
'The  Isle  of  the  Dead'  with  his  orchestra,  and  I  gratefully  accepted 
this  proposal.  During  the  course  of  that  season  he  also  performed  my 
Second  Symphony,  and  I  think  he  is  the  only  German  conductor  who 
now  and  then  puts  my  'Bells'  on  his  programmes.  The  success  I  had 
when  I  conducted  my  'Symphonic  Poem'  may  have  induced  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  offer  me  an  engagement  as  Fiedler's 
successor;  but  although  it  was  an  incomparable  pleasure  to  work  with 
this  excellent  orchestra,  I  refused  the  offer.  The  prospect  of  being 
absent  from  Moscow  for  any  length  of  time,  with  or  without  my 
family,  struck  me  as  absurd.  However,  the  appreciation  of  my  work, 
shown  by  this  proposal,  made  me  very  happy." 

♦  The  First  in  F-sharp  minor,  an  early  work — in  fact  his  Opus  1 — ^was  revised  by  him  in 
1917.  The  Second,  in  C  minor.  Op.  18,  was  composed  in  1900  ;  the  Third  in  1909  ;  the  Fourth, 
in  G  minor.  Op.  40,  in  1927.  The  Fourth  Concerto  has  not  been  performed  by  this  orchestra. 

*  Rachmaninoff  played  his  Second  Concerto  with  the  orchestra,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,   New  York,   Hartford,   and   Buffalo. 


The  new  Third  Concerto  was  performed  twice  in  New  York,  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  Walter  Damrosch  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  November  28,  1909  (the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York).  Gustav  Mahler  conducted  the  second  performance.  Rach- 
maninoff writes  interestingly  of  his  impression  of  Mahler  at  rehearsal: 

At  that  time  Mahler  was  the  only  conductor  whom  I  considered 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  Nikisch.  He  touched  my  composer's  heart 
straight  away  by  devoting  himself  to  my  Concerto  until  the  accompani- 
ment, which  is  rather  complicated,  had  been  practiced  to  the  point  of 
perfection,  although  he  had  already  gone  through  another  long  re- 
hearsal. According  to  Mahler,  every  detail  of  the  score  was  important 
—  an  attitude  which  is  unfortunately  rare  amongst  conductors. 

The  rehearsal  began  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  to  join  it  at  eleven,  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  But  we  did  not  begin  to  work  until  twelve, 
when  there  was  only  half  an  hour  left,  during  which  I  did  my  utmost 
to  play  through  a  composition  which  usually  lasts  thirty-six  minutes. 
We  played  and  played.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  was  long  past,  but  Mahler 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  this  fact.  I  still  remember  an  in- 
cident which  is  characteristic  of  him.  Mahler  was  an  unusually  strict 
disciplinarian.  This  I  consider  an  essential  quality  for  a  successful 
conductor.  We  had  reached  a  difficult  violin  passage  in  the  Third 
Movement  which  involves  some  rather  awkward  bowing.  Suddenly 
Mahler,  who  had  conducted  this  passage  a  tempo,  tapped  his  desk: 
"Stop!  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  difficult  bowing  marked  in  your 

parts Play  the  passage  like  this,"  and  he  indicated  a  different 

method  of  bowing.  After  he  had  made  the  first  violins  play  the  passage 
over  alone  three  times,  the  man  sitting  next  to  the  leader  put  down  his 
violin: 

"I  can't  play  the  passage  with  this  kind  of  bowing." 

Mahler  (quite  unruffled):  "What  kind  of  bowing  would  you  like 
to  use?" 

"As  it  is  marked  in  the  score." 

Mahler  turned  towards  the  leader  with  an  interrogative  look,  and 
when  he  found  the  latter  was  of  the  same  opinion  he  tapped  the  desk 
again: 

"Please  play  fis  is  written!" 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Speaking  of  Programs  .  .  . 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

"Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 
"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs^ 
including  Rory  O'More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  Fll  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  which,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  WHICH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet.  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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This  incident  was  a  definite  rebuff  for  the  conductor,  especially  as 
the  excellent  leader  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra  had 
pointed  out  to  me  this  disputed  method  of  bowing  as  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  playing  the  passage.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  Mahler 
would  react  to  this  little  scene.  He  was  most  dignified.  Soon  after- 
wards he  wanted  the  double-basses  to  tone  down  their  playing  of  a 
passage.  He  interrupted  the  orchestra  and  turned  to  the  players: 

"I  would  beg  the  gentlemen  to  make  more  of  a  diminuendo  in  this 
passage."  Then,  addressing  the  argumentative  neighbor  of  the  leader 
with  a  hardly  perceptible  smile: 

"I  hope  you  don't  object." 

Forty-five  minutes  later  Mahler  announced: 

"Now  we  will  repeat  the  first  movement." 

My  heart  froze  within  me.  I  expected  a  dreadful  row,  or  least  a 
heated  protest  from  the  orchestra.  This  would  certainly  have  happened 
in  any  other  orchestra,  but  here  I  did  not  notice  a  single  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure. The  musicians  played  the  first  movement  with  a  keen  or 
perhaps  even  closer  application  than  the  previous  time.  At  last  we 
had  finished.  I  went  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  and  togther  we  ex- 
amined the  score.  The  musicians  in  the  back  seats  began  quietly  to 
pack  up  their  instruments  and  to  disappear.  Mahler  blew  up: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  leader:  "It  is  after  half-past  one.  Master." 

"That  makes  no  difference!  As  long  as  I  am  sitting,  no  musician 
has  a  right  to  get  up!" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  Mahler  had  practiced  Berlioz' 
Symphony,  "La  Vie  d'un  Artiste."  He  conducted  it  magnificently, 
especially  the  passage  called  "Procession  to  the  High  Court"  [sic] 
where  he  obtained  a  crescendo  of  the  brass  instruments  such  as  I  have 
never  before  heard  achieved  in  this  passage:  the  windows  shook,  the 
very  walls  seemed  to  vibrate.  .  .  . 
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MONIQUE  DE  LA  BRUCHOLLERIE,  born  in  France,  studied 
with  Isidor  Philipp  and  took  the  highest  honors  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  In  1941,  and  subsequently,  she  has  appeared  with  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch. 
She  has  toured  Europe  and  South  America,  but  is  playing  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country. 
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"LA  VALSE/*  Choreographic  Poem 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1957 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sen. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  music  by  Ravel  has  been  used  for  ballet 
.  purposes  by  Diaghileff  and  others,  although  it  can  be  positively 
said  only  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  that  the  composer  directly  designed 
his  score  for  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not 
conspicuously  successful  as  a  ballet.  A  certain  air  of  mystery  hangs 
over  Ravel's  intentions  in  writing  "La  Valse."  Alfredo  Casella  has 
stated:  ''La  Valse  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance  produc- 
tion, but  Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choreographic  production." 
Yet  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  close  to  Diaghileff,  has  told  more  on  this 
subject.*  In  1917,  five  years  after  the  production  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 
DiaghilefiE  approached  Ravel  for  another  ballet,  this  time  on  a  subject 
by  the  Italian  poet  CangiuUo.  Ravel  accepted  the  offer,  but  nothing  was 
forthcoming.  When  he  composed  ''La  Valse"  in  1919-1920  he  must 
have  submitted  it  to  Diaghileff,  for,  if  Lifar  is  correct,  the  score  was 
rejected  by  the  Russian  impresario  as  unfit  for  staging.  "La  Valse 
Was  the  cause  of  a  definite  break  between  Ravel  and  Diaghileff," 
writes  Lifar,  and  adds  that  this  rupture  was  never  healed;  when  as 
late  as  1925  Diaghileff  extended  his  hand  to  Ravel,  Ravel  refused  it. 
Ravel  has  said  nothing  about  intending  this  music  for  Diaghileff.  In 
his  autobiographical  sketch  (published  in  the  special  issue  of  "La 
Revue  Musicale"  referred  to  above) ,  Ravel  has  only  this  to  say  about 
"La  Valse":  "After  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  my  health  prevented  me 
from  composing  for  a  considerable  period.  I  resumed  composition  to 
write  La  Valse,  Poeme  Choregraphique,  the  idea  for  which  first  came 
to  me  before  La  Rapsodie  Espagnole.  1  conceived  this  work  as  a  kind 
of  apotheosis  of  the  Viennese  waltz,  in  which  there  is  mingled  in  my 
thoughts  the  impression  of  a  deceptive  and  fateful  vortex.  I  placed 
this  waltz  in  the  setting  of  an  Imperial  palace  about  1855.  This  work, 
in  which  my  intention  was  essentially  choreographic,  has  not  been 


*Maurice  Ravel  et  le  Ballet  by  Serge  Lifar,  "Homage  a  Maurice  Ravel,'^  Special  Number  of 
La  Bevue  Mtisicale,  December,  1938. 
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staged  except  at  the  theatre  in  Anvers  and  in  ballet  performances  by 
Mme.  Rubinstein."  The  indefatigable  Ida  Rubinstein  "visualized"  '*La 
Valse"  in  1928. 

Ravel  based  his  *'poeme  choreographique'*  ufK)n  measures  which 
one  of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 

Misia  Sert,  who  received  the  dedication,  is  the  painter  who  designed 
the  scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surfa'ce,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadersh'n)  of  Chakles  Munch 

Jh'ithorcn  S.viiii)lioiiy  No.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

BrucU  Violin  Concerto  No,  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yeluidi  Menuliin 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schnhert  Symphony  No.  2 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadershif)  of 

SfRGK  KorSSEVITZKY 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat:    Suite   No.    1,   in   C;  3C1 ;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   0,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  *'Linz";  Symphony  No.  39,  in 

«     .,  «        ,  X        o     .      T^  E-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica"  ;  jjjniDliony    No    5,  Prolcofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

m  C  Minor,  Op.  b<  ;  Symphony  No.  ^p.    63,    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

3,  in  U  Minor,     Lhoral  phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  0|).  1)0  <>P-  <»7,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ha^(7>i  Symphony  No.  1)2,  in  G,  "Ox-       Jf,^^,^l  Bolero;  Ma  More  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94.    in    G, 

''Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  .<  ,    7     *     o         ^  x-       o      •       t> 

Schnhert     Symphony     No.     8,     m    B 

Ehatchaturian    Concerto    for    Flano  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  TrhaiJcocskg  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  .36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R,  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  ])oth  Long  Play  (33^^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.i).ni.  only : 

Chakles  MrN(  h  conducting:  Becthoren,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  TJaydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  7S  r.p.m. 
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Ihe  world's  great  music, 
interpreted  by  the  world's 
great  artists,  provides  a 
challenge  which  few  pianos 

con  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet, 
guest  conductor   is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 
of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  ail. 
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Constitution   Hall,  Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1951-1952 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 
Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56A 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky Divertimento,  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee," 

Allegorical  Ballet 

I.  Sinfonia 

II.  Danses  Suisses 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

Adagio  —  Variation  —  Coda 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.     De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 


ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Den^r^az 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva,  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1912,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  1915  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  1918  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Suisse  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947-1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra,  and  has  visited  this  country  each  season  since  then. 


VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg  on   May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,   1897 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873.  were  first  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Felix  Dessoff  conducting,  November  2, 
1873.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas'  orchestra,  January  31,  1874. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  December  5, 
1884. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

IN  the  year  1870,  K.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  a  Feldpartita  in  B-flat, 
published  as  Haydn's,  one  of  six  written  for  the  military  band  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons, 
and  the  now  obsolete  band  instrument,  the  serpent.  Brahms  was  much 
taken  with  the 'theme  of  the  second  movement,  marked  "Chorale  St. 
Antonii,"  an  old  Austrian  pilgrim's  song.  He  copied  it  in  his  notebook 
and  three  years  later  made  it  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  in  his  set 
of  variations.* 


*  The  theme  was  more  notable  than  Haydn's  treatment  of  it,  if  the  divertimento  was  actu- 
ally Haydn's.  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  claims  that  it  was  not  in  his  article  "The  True  and 
False  Haydn"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  ( August  25,  1951).  The  six  "Littauer 
Divertimenti"  are  in  the  Gymnasialbibliothek  in  the  Saxon  town  of  Littau.  They  come  under 
suspicion  because  the  collection  of  manuscripts  contains  some  copies  not  so  indicated.  "It 
has  now  been  established,"  writes  Mr.  Landon,  "that  the  whole  series  is  spurious  and  that  not 
one  note  was  by  Haydn.  One  of  his  students,  perhaps  Pleyel,  was  probably  the  real  author." 
This  would  challenge  Brahms'  title  but  not,  of  course,  his  choice  of  a  good  traditional  tune. 
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Tanglewood,  1952 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Fifteenth  Season 

JULY  5— AUGUST  10 


Tenth  Anniversafy  Season 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Munch,  Director 

JUNE  30  — AUGUST  10 

To  receive  later  announcements,  address  subscription  office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Johannes  Brahms  in  his 
twenties  as  a  new  force  in  music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic 
tradition,  friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony  this 
"musical  Messiah"  would  dare  to  submit  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven's 
mighty  Ninth.  The  "Hamburg  John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  after  his  early  piano  concerto,  which  no  audience 
accepted,  and  his  two  unassuming  serenades,  he  coolly  took  his  time 
and  let  his  forces  gather  and  mature  for  some  twenty  years  before  yield- 
ing to  the  supreme  test  by  submitting  his  First  Symphony.  This  hap- 
pened in  1877.  Three  years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers  of  orchestra- 
tion on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than  the  symphony  —  a 
form  which  he  had  finely  mastered  in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer 
for  the  piano  —  the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first  purely 
orchestral  attempt  of  his  maturity,  Brahms,  as  usual  when  put  on  his 
mettle,  took  great  pains  perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as 
orchestral  colorist,  so  finely  differentiated  in  each  of  the  successive 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  could  not  but  be  apparent  even 
to  its  first  audiences. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November,  1873,  the  recep- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics  only  expressed  their  impatience 
that  a  symphony  was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  **Bee- 
thovener.'*  The  variations  were  again  played  on  December  10  in 
Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi.  They  became  inevitably  useful  in 
Brahms*  round  of  concerts,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  reputation 
of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 
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THE  FIRST  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
will  make  its  European  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  on  May  6. 

The  orchestra  will  play  for  the  month-long  Exposition  of  the  Arts  sponsored 
by  The  Congress  For  Cultural  Freedom  (Nicholas  Nabokov,  General  Secre- 
tary) ,  whose  theme  is  the  vitality  of  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  by 
free  men  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  fields  of  music,  ballet,  painting  and 
other  art  forms.  The  Exposition  Committee  of  the  Congress's  American 
affiliate,  headed  by  Julius  Fleischmann  of  Cincinnati,  is  providing  funds  from 
private  philanthropy  to  send  the  104-member  musical  aggregation  abroad. 
Other  American  participants  in  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  Company  and  conductors  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Bruno  Walter. 

While  final  details  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  tour  await  clarifica- 
tion from  abroad,  visits  are  planned  to  thirteen  cities  in  six  countries.  Charles 
Munch,  the  Musical  Director,  now  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  is  expected 
back  with  his  orchestra  in  March,  and  will  share  the  conducting  assignments 
with  his  friend  and  colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  this  orchestra  in 
the  seasons   1919-1924. 

The  Orchestra  will  complete  its  Boston  season  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
26,  and  sail  on  the  He  de  France  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Munch,  Alsatian-born  conductor  who  became  director  of  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949,  will  lead  the  symphony  in  its  initial  concert 
abroad  on  May  6  at  the  Paris  Opera  House.,  This  event  will  be  honored  by 
the  presence  of  President  Vincent  Auriol,  state,  diplomatic,  civic  and  social 
leaders,  with  the  National  Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Republic  of  France  in 
attendance.  This  and  a  second  Exposition  concert  which  Mr.  Monteux  will 
conduct  at  Paris'  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  May  8  will  be  devoted  to 
Twentieth  Century  European  and  American  music. 

Mr.  Monteux's  program  will  witness  an  historical  re-creation:  a  performance 
of  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  (Rite  of  Spring)  almost  39  years 
after  he  introduced  this  epoch-making  work  in  the  same  theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Orchestra  entrains  for  The  Hague,  Holland,  where  Mr. 
Munch  will  conduct  on  May  10.  On  May  11,  under  Mr.  Monteux,  who  often 
has  led  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  it  will  perform  in 
Amsterdam. 

On  May  17,  the  Boston  Symphony  will  visit  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Munch 's  birth- 
place. There  the  conductor  served  as  violinist  in  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra, 
and  taught  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory.  The  concert  in  that  city  will  be 
at  the  Free  Europe  University  In  Exile,  and  will  be  broadcast  by  arrange- 
ment with  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  through  Voice  of  American  facilities  to 
Russia  and  its  satellite  countries. 

Several  performances  are  planned  in  Germany,  for  German  civilians  and 
U.  S.  troops  stationed  abroad.  Brussels,  Belgium;  Turin,  Italy;  and  Lille, 
France  are  also  included. 

The  tour  will  conclude  with  the  Orchestra's  first  appearance  in  London,  at 
the  Festival  Hall  on  May  26,  following  which  the  Orchestra  will  sail  for 
New  York  from  Southampton  aboard  the  He  de  France  on  May  27. 

The  Boston  Symphony,  which  from  its  broadcasts  and  recordings  holds  a 
European  reputation  second  to  none,  will  join  in  Paris  such  other  of  the  free 
world's  celebrated  musical  organizations  as  the  Halle  Orchestra  from  England, 
Sir  John  Barbirolli,  conductor;  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  dell'Accademia 
della  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome;  the  R.I.A.S.  (Radio)  Orchestra,  Berlin,  Ferenc 
Fricsay  conductor;  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Geneva,  Ernest  Anser- 
met  conducting;  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  French  National  Radio 
Orchestras. 
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His  instructions  to  his  musicians  are  a  mixture  of  French,  English  and  German — with  French  predominating. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  ARTIST 
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Music  and  the  Munch  family  of 
Strasbourg  are  longtime  friends. 
Charles  Munch's  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  founded  the  celebrated 
choir  of  St.  Guillaume.  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  set  aside 
for  chamber  music,  so  much  so  that 
neighbors  nicknamed  their  home 
"the  music  box."  It  was  in  Paris  in 
1932  that  Charles  Munch  made  his 
official  conducting  debut  .  .  .  the 
city  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  Boston.  His  music-making 
today  reflects  the  consecration  of 
his  early  years,  combined  with  the 
elan  and  elegance  of  a  true  Parisien. 


Encore  your  favorite  performances 
by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Your  choice,  on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings,  includes: 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  1 04,  in  D, 

"London"* 
Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedict: 

Overture 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2, 

in  B-Flat  * 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  98  * 
Ravel:  La  Valse 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A, 

Op.  92  * 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist.* 

*0n  both  45  rpm  and  Long  Play. 


E  ON 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op,  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant 
of  color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  --  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea*  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

The   Faculty   of   the   Conservatory   includes   many   members   of   the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  instruction  is  offered  in  all  orchestral  instruments 
at  the  Conservatory  by  principals  or  leading  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Ensemble  and  Orchestral  Training.  Second  Semester  begins  February  4. 

For   further   information,   apply   to   the   Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

•  He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
^he  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  ^^^  ^^^s  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

[copyrighted] 


Divertimento  from  "LE  BAISER  DE  LA  FtE'* 

("THE  FAIRY'S  KISS"), 

Allegorical  Ballet  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


In  1928,  Stravinsky  composed  for  Ida  Rubinstein  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee,  Ballet- 
allegoric  en  4  Tableaux."  It  was  performed  under  his  direction  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  on  November  27,  and  repeated  on  December  4.  The  ballet  was  mounted  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  all  in  the  same  season,  for  the  company  of  Mme.  Rubinstein.  Later  it  was 
studied  anew  by  Mme.  Nijinska,  and  produced  at  the  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos- 
Aires,  where  other  of  Stravinsky's  works  have  been  performed. 

The  suite  was  played  under  his  direction  in  November,  1928,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  tlysees.  Visit- 
ing America,  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  March  14,  1935.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  October  30,  1936,  and 
repeated  under  the  composer's  direction,  January  17,  1941. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  composer  made  his  orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  "without 
great  difficulty,"  as  he  himself  has  written,  "on  account  of  its 
straightforward  plan."  Stravinsky  expresses  his  pleasure  in  conduct- 
ing this  music  in  that  it  embodies  a  method  of  orchestral  writing  new 
to  him,  and  easily  conveyed  to  its  audience  in  a  first  hearing. 


Stravinsky  dedicates  the  piece  "To  the  muse  of  Tchaikovsky,"  and 
further  explains  on  his  score:  "I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of 
Pierre  Tchaikovsky,  identifying  his  muse  with  the  Fairy,  and  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory.  His  genius  has 
in  like  degree  marked  the  score  with  a  destined  kiss  —  a  mystic  influence 
which  bespeaks  the  whole  work  of  the  great  artist."  Herbert  Fleischer 
further  particularized  this  curious  alliance  (Russischer  Musik  Ver- 
lag,  Berlin,  1913)  :  "Stravinsky  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  composition 
the  melodies  and  characteristic  turns  of  expression  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  removes  the  often  too  sweet  and  rather  feminine  meltingness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos.  He  recasts  the  tones  of  the  master,  so  reverenced 
by  him,  in  his  own  rigid  tonal  language.  Yet  the  lyrical  tenderness  of 
Tchaikovsky's  melos  is  not  lost. 

"Tchaikovsky's  'Wiegenlied  im  Sturm'  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental motive  of  the  ballet.  With  it,  it  begins,  and  with  it,  it  ends. 
From  the  succession  of  Tchaikovskyan  melodies  that  have  been  drawn 
upon,  of  most  importance  are  the  Humoresque  for  piano  —  used  in 
the  splendidly  colored  material  of  the  second  tableau;  in  the  same 
scene,  the  melody  of  the  waltz  'Natha'  [from  the  Piano  Suite,  Op,  51], 
and  the  piano  piece  'The  Peasant  Plays  the  Harmonica'  from  the 
Children's  Album.'  "  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture. 

Stravinsky,  on  an  introductory  page  of  his  score,  finds  four  lines 
sufficient  to  give  the  plot  of  his  ballet:  "A  Fairy  has  marked  with  her 
mysterious  kiss  a  young  man  in  his  childhood.  She  withdraws  him  from 
life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  to  possess  him  and  thus  pre- 
serve this  happiness  forever.  Again  she  gives  him  the  kiss." 

The  indications  in  the  score  will  give  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the 
action: 

I.     Prologue  (Storm  Lullaby) 

(Andante)  —  A  woman  carrying  her  child  proceeds  through  the  storm  — 

The  fairy  spirits  appear. 
(Allegro)  —  The  spirits  pursue  the  woman  —  They  separate  her  from  her 

child,  and  carry  him  off  —  Appearance  of  the  Fairy  —  She  approaches 

the  child  —  She  surrounds  him  with  tenderness  —  She  kisses  his  fore 

head  and  vanishes,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  stage. 
(Vivace)  —  Passing  peasants  find  the  child  abandoned,  seek  vainly  for  his 

motlfer,  and  anxiously  take  him  off. 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
1572  BEACON  STREET  WABAN  68,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Speaking  of  Programs  .  .  , 

COMEONE  touched  off  a  heated  discussion  of  television,  radio,  and 
^  musical  program-making.  Delver  Forfax,  the  insatiable  researcher, 
drew  a  folder  from  a  desk  drawer,  and  said: 

^'Let's  see  some  examples  from  the  'Good  Old  Days.' 

"Here's  an  1837  announcement  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  —  a 
leader  in  its  time.  'The  celebrated  Norwegian  Violinist,  MR.  OLE  BULL, 
is  engaged  for  TWO  NIGHTS  ONLY.  .  .  .  This  present  Monday  .  .  . 
the  performance  will  commence  with  .  .  .  A  New  Way  to  Play  Old 
Debt?.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ole  Bull  will  perform.  .  .  .  Between  the  Second  and 
Third  acts  of  the  Play,  a  Grand  Concerto,  in  three  parts;  .  .  .  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  acts,  a  QUARTETTE  on  ONE  VIOLIN.  After 
the  Play  ...  he  will  introduce  Variations  on  several  favorite  Irish  Airs, 
including  Rory  O'More  &  St.  Patrick's  Day.' 

"Another  program  was  to  open  with  Fll  Be  Your  Second,  followed 
by  Bellini's  /  Capidetti  e  Montecchi.  Mr.  Bull  was  to  play  before  the 
opera,  after  Act  i,  and  at  the  close. 

"Now  let's  look  for  improved  program-making.  Here's  an  1839 
announcement.  First  comes  'the  Comic  Piece,'  X.Y.Z.,  after  w^hich,  an 
INTERLUDE  IN  w^HicH  Mr.  VAN  AMBURGH  Will  Exhibit  His  Fearless 
AND  Extraordinary  Performances  With  His  LIVING  LIONS, 
TIGERS,  LEOPARDS,  &c..  Introducing  A  LAMB  AMONG  THE 
LIONS.  The  performance  .  .  .  will  terminate  with  A  GRAND  CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC TABLEAU  Representing  the  Wild  Animals  and  their 
Tamer  Enveloped  by  a  Burning  Forest.' 

"To  conclude,  there  was  a  duet.  The  Keel  Row,  and  a  hornpipe. 

"Ah,  the  Good  Old  Days !"  Delver  sighed  sardonically. 
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II.  A  Village  Fair 

(Tempo  giusto)  -  Peasants  dance,  musicians  play;  the  voung  man  and  his 
betrothed  dance  with  the  rest  (Valse,  poco  piu  lento)  -  The  musicians 
and  the  crowd  go  off;  the  betrothed  leaves  the  young  man  all  alone. 

(Tempo  primo)  -  The  Fairy,  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  approaches  him;  she 
takes  his  hand,  and  tells  his  fortune  -  She  dances  (tempo  agitato),  in- 
creasmg  her  spell  over  the  young  man  -  She  speaks  to  him  of  his  love 
and  promises  him  great  happiness  -  Moved  by  her  words,  he  begs  her 
to  lead  him  to  his  betrothed  -  She  does  so.   (Omitted  from  the  suite.) 

III.  At  the  Mill 

(Moderato)  -  The  young  man,  led  by  the  Fairy,  reaches  the  mill,  where  he 
finds  his  betrothed  surrounded  by  her  companions,  playing  round 
games;   the  Fairy  immediately  disappears    (Allegretto  grazioso). 

IV.  Pas  de  deux 

(Moderato)  —  Entrance  of  the  young  man    (Omitted  from  the  suite). 

(Adagio)  —  The  young  man  and  his  betrothed. 

(Variation:  Allegretto  grazioso)  —  The  betrothed. 

(Coda:  Presto)  —  The  young  man,  his  betrothed,  and  her  companions  — 
The  betrothed  goes  to  put  on  her  wedding  veil  —  The  companions  fol- 
low her,  leaving  the  young  man  alone. 

{The  remainder  is  omitted  from  the  suite.) 
(Andante  non  tanto)  —  The  Fairy  appears,  concealed  by  a  wedding  veil;  the 
young  man  takes  her  for  his  betrothed,  and  approaches  her  with  rap- 
ture; the  Fairy  throws  back  her  veil.  The  young  man,  astonished,  per- 
ceives his  mistake;  he  tries  to  escape,  but  in  vain;  his  will  yields  to  the 
supernatural  charm  of  the  Fairy,  who  will  carry  him  to  an  eternal 
existence  where,  to  the  strains  of  her  lullaby,  she  will  again  give  him 
the  kiss  —  The  fairy  spirits  slowly  group  themselves  across  the  stage 
in  ranks  representing  the  infinite  immensity  of  azure  space.  The  Fairy 
and  the  young  man  are  seen  on  an  elevation  —  She  kisses  him. 

Stravinsky  speaks  at  length  of  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee"  in  Chroniques 
de  Ma  Vie: 

"I  was  still  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the  music  of  'Apollon*  " 
he  writes,  "when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  previous  (1927)  I  received 
from  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  the  request  to  compose  the  ballet.  The 
painter,  Alexandre  Benois,  who.  was  working  in  her  interests,  sub- 
mitted to  me  two  schemes.  One  of  them  pleased  me  in  every  way:  it 
was  to  create  a  work  under-the  inspiration  of  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky. 
My  love  [tendresse]  for  this  composer  and  the  fact  that  the  coming 
presentations  in  the  month  of  November  would  coincide  with  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  death,  confirmed  my  acceptance  of  this  offer. 
It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sincere  obeisance  to  the  ad- 
mirable talent  of  this  man. 

"As  I  was  free  to  choose  the  subject  and  the  scenario  of  the  ballet,  I 
began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  search  of 
something  in  the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
for  a  great  poet  whose  gentle  and  sensitive  soul,  and  whose  restless 
and  imaginative  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Tchaikovsky.  I  thought  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  whom 
Tchaikovsky  had  more  than  one  trait  in  common.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  'Sleeping  Beauty,'  the  'Nutcracker  Suite,'  the  'Swan  Lake,'  the 
'Pique  Dame/  and  other  of  his  works  to  realize  to  what  degree  the 
fantastic  was  dear  to  him. 
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"Turning  the  pages  of  Andersen,  which  were  well  known  to  me,  I 
chanced  upon  a  tale  which  I  had  completely  forgotten,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  suited  to  my  purpose.  It  was  the  beautiful  tale 
entitled,  'The  Ice  Maiden.'  From  this  I  borrowed  the  following  plot: 
a  fairy  bestows  her  magic  kiss  upon  a  child  at  birth  and  separates  him 
from  his  mother.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  greatest  happiness,  she  gives  him  once  more  the  fatal 
kiss  and  closes  him  in  her  embrace  to  possess  him  forever  in  supreme 
felicity." 

But  the  kiss  of  the  Ice  Maiden  in  Andersen's  tale  was  the  dread 
kiss  of  frost.  "She,  the  Glacier  Queen,  the  death-dealing,  the  crushing 
one,  is  partly  a  child  of  air,  partly  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  river;  thus 
she  is  also  able  to  raise  herself  to  the  summit  of  the  snow  mountain, 
where  the  bold  climbers  are  obliged  to  hew  steps  in  the  ice  before  they 
can  mount;  she  sails  down  the  rushing  stream  on  the  slender  fir  twig, 
and  springs  from  one  block  to  another,  with  her  long,  snow-white  hair 
and  her  blue-green  garment  fluttering  around  her  and  glittering  like 
the  water  in  the  deep  Swiss  lakes. 

"  'To  crush  and  to  hold,  mine  is  the  power,'  she  says.  'They  have 
stolen  a  beautiful  boy  from  me,  a  boy  whom  I  have  kissed,  but  not 
kissed  to  death.  He  is  again  among  men;  he  keeps  the  goats  on  the 
mountains,  and  climbs  upwards,  ever  higher,  far  away  from  the  others, 
but  not  from  me.  He  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  him!  ' " 
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"THE  SEA"  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor   (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  timpani, 
bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  ''La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,**  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  " L* Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune**  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
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the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande**  was  a  recent  event 
(1902) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer**  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  ''Images**  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien*'  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux**  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  *'La  Mer/'  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  '*Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires*' ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  ''Jeux  de  Vagues**  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  ''Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer/' 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties.**  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer**  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or/'  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

[copyrighted] 


*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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Woolsfiy  Hall   Concert  Series 
Season  1051-1052 


BOSTOTT     SYOTHCITY'     OHCHKSTHA 
Charles  Munch,  t-!u<;ic  "Olrector 

Tu^^sdajr  Evening  r  Warch  11 »  at  P^30 


PROGRAM 
MOUHD  B'^'l^ST^IN  Conaucting 

Mo^art^    .    .    •    o    "Blue  kloine  Nachtmuslkp" 

Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

Sibelius^    ,    «    o    cSy^.phony  lloo   5  in  S«fXat  ma  Jo 


IKT^.HM1SSX0W 

Mozart*    «    «    *    «    o Concerto  for  Pianoforte   In 

B-fiat  major  (K,27l) 

Berliofo    ••00  ^xcerots  from  "l^he  damnation 

of  Faust,   ^  Op^   2i^ 

Soloist 

LEONARD     BI3P.NSTBIH 


Season  1951-1952 

BOSTO!!     SYrn^HONY       Ol^CTOSTRA 
Charles  Munch p  f^sic  Director 

Thursday  Bvening«  J^arch  13^  at  Bs^K) 

PTOGHAM 
L130NABD  By.HNSTOIH  Conducting 

Wofarto    .    .    .    o   ^Eine  Klein®  JNAChtrauslk^^ 

Serenade  for  Strinfr  Orchestra 

Beethoven^   ^    «   «  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  NOo  ^ 

in  G  major p  Op^   58 

INTISmaSSION 
Sibelius,  »  .  o  o  Symphony  No^  5  in  S-fiat  major 


Soloist 
SUaBNB  ISTOMIN 

Auspice « 
Griffith  Music  Foundation 


RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadershi'i)  of  Ciiakles  AIuxch 

Beetliovcn  S.vnii)lioiiy  No.  7 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  A^ioliii  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yeliiuli  Menuhin 

Haydn  Sympliony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenbiirii?   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;       Brandenbnrg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in  B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  3G1 ;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  'T.inz" ;  Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethor^n    Symphony    No.    3,    m    E- 

Flat,  "Eroica" ;    Sjmpliony   No    5,  p.okofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

m  C  Min^r,  Op.  6(  ;  Symphony  No.  ^y^,     ^3.    Heifetz,    violinist;    Sym- 

y,  m  LP  Minor,     i^norai  l»hony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  ^^l>-  C7,  Eleanor  Kooserelt,  narrator 

Hai/(f^  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       i^,,^.^i  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    m    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  c<  i    i     *     o        i  ^^       o      •       t. 

Schuhert    Symphony    No.    8,     m    B 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

and    Orchestra,     William     Kapell, 

pianist  Tchailcovslcy  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
MendeUsohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  3G;  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (SSy^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  ©n  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Yalse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


(^Ni^X^ 


^/^yi^^'  ^zea^////^^  ao^  Ho^/^^/c^t/ 


ffiTT 


X  he  world's  great  music, 

interpreted  by  the  world's 

great  artists,  provides  a 

challenge  which  few  pianos 

can  accept.  The  choice  of  the  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  "by  Charles  Munch,  its  Music  Director  and  Ernest  Ansermet, 

guest  conductor,  is  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Baldwin's  exacting  standards 

of  excellence.  The  distinction,  the  enduring  joy  of  owning  a  Baldwin  is 


within  the  reach  of  all. 


liafiitDin 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALDWIN 


ACROSONiC 


HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIAHOS 


BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


by  th^ 

(Pari*  (3)  "The  Ha^ts^  Asisterdas?.^  Bru®r59lf<, 

imder  th«  direct i-ssi  <:jf 
CHAfiLES  mmCB     and     PXKKHJS  MO?3TK'0X 


Praia l«>r  coacart  <Qn  '^xir's-p^i 
UQXi^  ia  dir^sctit'ia  d® 
CHARIiBS  J^UiaE 

ras^TBE  NATIOHAX.  IM  IU«OP;f:!U  ■   PABI0 

Mardi     6  Mai       1952 

Bio-ljay^    ^,   ^    ^  '^i>v©r%urt»;,**'il*h»  School  for  iJcandal**' 


%v®X,    ,    ,    ,    .^Baphnlt  ®t  0hl©«'*  Suite  Bo. 2 


r^'^^'^^■^  T)^^  a^'A-TS  rJiYS"-::^:s  pahs 

Jftudl     B     Mai         1Q52 
BO-TOT!   '^YriPHONY  0"^CH>:STRA 

Halph  Vflu/rhan 

'Williams    .....   ^ant^sla  on  a  ^eme  of 

Thomf)?^  Tain  9 

T)iarius  Milhaud^    ,    ,    L'^rotee/'     Snconrl    Suite 

^Hl/'iam  Schuir.an.    ,    .  o^yrnryhnny  ^""Oo    3 
IT^'^'-^VISSION 

Stravinsky,  „  *  ,  o  o*'i^ft  ^ncrft  du  Printempfl*" 


l*r  «  it<  A  « 


Xaterdag  10  Mei  1952     -     8  uur 

THT.5  BOSTON  SYMPHOTIY  ORCH?]STRA 
orwier  leiding  van 
CHABIES  mWR 

Barl^ero    ,    o    o   Overture «,   '^The  School  for  Scandal*^ 

De"bui5«yo    ^    o    o^^l^a  Wer/^  Three  Orchestra  Sketches 

Ravel.    ....   Suite  Ho,   2,   .."Daphnia  et  Chlos^^'^' 

IWT7C?t?.tISSI0N 
Berlioi:„    ..    „    «    <,    Symphonie  ^'anta^jtiqu!^ 

4f.  ^  "ti  t^t  -^  :^  ^   ^  vji:3f.  jttbk^jH 


CONraRTGSBOW  AM3TETOAiM 


2ondag     11       Wei       1952 
2o30  uur 


THK  BOSTON  SYMPHOl^  ORCHESTRA 
ondfsr  leidin^  VAXi 

PIERRE     MOOT>nJX 
Berlloj;^    ^    ,>    o    .   Overture  to   ''Benvenuto  Cellini" 

Brahm«^    ,    c    «    ,    .Symphony  No^    3  in  ^  major 

PAUZE 
Willifljn  Schumann    o   Symphony  Ko.,    3 

Rarelc    ......   Alborada  del  Gracioeo 

Strau9».    ♦    o    c    ,    /''till  BuleG«pi©^el*«  Meriy  Prank«* 


Calais  de«  Bf^a.nx-Art8 

Lundl     1^     Mai     l^y^ 
LB  BOSTON  SYMFKC^TTY  Or<CH13STR^> 
souji  la  J^lrerjtion  d<& 
CHA^?LKS  MUNOH 

Barher,    ,    ,    .Ovprture^   "The  School  for  Scr^nda* 
Hone/3j.€Cer.  Symphony  No.,    5 

^oussel,        ,    o  ""Bacchus  et  Ariane'^ 
INTOH-^UPTION 

Ravel,    „    ,    ,    ."Bflphnis  et  Qhloe."   Suit^  No,    2 


GHOSSES  HAUS  FRANKFURT  a^Mo 


Tuesday  p  May  13,  1952  8  Vc 


cBo 


BOSTON   SYMi^HONY   ORCHBSTBA 
under  the  direction 

of 
PIKRRB  MONTOTX 

FROGHAM 

Berllo«o  o  c  o  o  Overtur©  to  the  ODer^i, 

"Benvenuto  Cellini*^ 

Briihmja,    o    .    •   .    o  Symphony  Noo   3 

INT^.nMISSJOK 

SchuraaR.    .    o    c    .    Symphony  ^o.   3 
Ravelo    .0000  Alhoradis  d«l  Gra^ioso 
Strauss.    .    .    .    .    ''"^Hl  Kuien»pleg«I^ 


0HOSSBS  EAU8  FBAHKroE*?/MAll8f 

United  States  Hi^  Coittini««lon  for  Germany  and  Europea: 
Armed  Forces  Professional  ^ntert.^inment  Branch 

prenfint-? 
Special  Concert  for  US  Armed  Force© 

BOSTOH     SYMPHONY     ORCHKStRA 
Chnrloe  Munch ^     f%Bic  Xt?«ctc»r 

PROGHAM 
Bariber,    .    ,    «    .  Overture,  ""The  School  for  Scandal® 
Del)u«ty«    o   c    «    c"3-a  Wer* 
BaTol,    .    ,    ,    ,    ,   Suite  No,   2,>  "Baphnie  et  Chloe'' 

BrahffiSe    *    <»    .    *   <> Symphony  No^  4  in  E  minor 


TITAKIA-PAXAST  BKHLW 

Thurudayo  ^"^sy  15.  1952  a^  8  P^Wo 

BOSTON  SYMPHOKT  ORCHBSTOA 
under  thf»  direction  of 

PIEHRB  MONTKUX 
PROGRAM 

BorlloJBo    c.   o    •    ^Chrertur©  to  the  Opern^ 

**Bf5nTenuto  Cellini*' 

Brehmsi^    o    o    o   ♦   Symphony  Ne^   3 

IKTBHKISSION 
Schuman.,    o    o    «    »   Symphony  Nc^   3 
Hlnd©niith«,    ^    ^   «   Symphony^   '^Mnthts  d©r  M|Bii©r** 


i^iiuxs  Dfis  nmss  ds  sthas\ioiiro 

SADiodl      17     Mai        195:' 

OONCEHt 

doim*   sous  r..L'  patronae<^  du  COtlBGB  DS  L'EUROPB  LXBKE 

et-  d»  lj!i 
SOClETfi  D\^S  AMIS  m  iA  WSV.V^^  DK  STRASBOTJRa 

tHE  BOSTON  SYMPHOtlT  ORCHK^TRA 
«oun  1a  direction  d« 

CHivRLES  nmca 

PROGllA-MMIi 
Barb^fo    c    ,    .    -    .^   ^^vf^rrurtd^  ^'^fi  "'•■jhool  Tor  Scanda: 

Reuwtelo    «...    ."BaoohuB  et  Ari an '.."Second  vuitfi 


Brahrnn.    ......    .3ymph0i\y  No,   ^f 


4  ifi  m^i  *  *»*♦ 


HOTKI  D3SS  MINKS  MKT2 

Dimancbft     l8    Mai     1952 


L'^ASSOCIATIOK  BES   CCWCEETS  W  CONSiF-iWATOIRB 
m  LA  VILLE  DB  METZ 

preeent© 

THE  BOSTON  SYr4PH0NY  0HCHI5STHA 
80u«  la  direction  dfj 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


SOIRISb     m     GALA 
donntfe  «ou«  lo  Hnut  I*/itronfl^«  do 
Moa«leur  Andre  Louie  DUBOIS 

i'refiit  dc  la  Moselle 
Inspect  etir  G^'neral  de  1 '  Admin  lf?t  rat  ion 

et  de 
Monsieur  Raymond  MONDON 

Depute  «»  Mai  re  .  ..__     «  -. 

PHOGRAMMB 
Rou^selc  «  a  o  «  <»  Bacchus  et  Ariane  (2^'   Suite; 

Brabme,,    ^e    ,    *    «    ^Synrphonie  Noo   ^ 


Berliog^    o    o    o   o   ^Symphonie  Fantastiqua 


0P15IRA     DB     LYON 
Lundi       19      Wal      1952 

THE     BOSTON     SnfHlONY     OBCHESTRA 

eou»  la  direction  d© 
PlKRFffi  MOKTEUX 
PROGHAMMB 
Berlloa„    o    «    .    o  Ouverture«  "Benvenuto  Cellini'^ 
Brahmft^    *    »    o    o    « Symphonic  No^    3 

BNTH^ACTE 
William  Schummioo  Symphonic  Nq^    3 
Havel,   o    o    c    c   o  Alljorada  del  Oracio«o 
Strajxaf,    ,    .    «    o'^Tiil  Eulenepiegol^' 

Concert  organieo  par  la  Maiaon  RABOT 


Mercredl     21     Mai     195a 

Sous  le  pa'trona^e  des  Amlg  de  la  I»lberte 
et  d««i  OrgAnl«fttlon«  Syndical«»  Librae 

TOE  BOSTON  SyMPHORy  OBOTESTRA 

sous  1b  dirfjctlon  do 
OHAHLBS  MUKCH 
FHOOHAMMS 
B^UBoel^    ^    »   •   o   o  *Baochu«  et  Arlano* 

Berlins o   •   o   e   o   «  ^Sgrmphonle  Kantaetlqud 

BNTHUOTB 

in  mutual  4t4(ifi4i4i>^t( 


ORAlJ]>-.TnKATRiS  VIILE  DB  BORDEAUX 

15     -     25     MAI       1952 

trclBlim© 
Featlvai  d©  ^^I«iqu« 
Mai  Muelcal 

Vendrodl       23     Mai,  a*   21  heur«« 

BOSTON     STOPHOUY     ORCHESTEA 

sou©  la  direct Icn  of 

PISRHB  MOIITODX 

Berlio««    ^  Overture c  ^Benvenuto  Cellini* 

Mo«art«    „    *   .   *   o   o   .Symphonle  Roo^l,  **Jupit8r* 

Bimi^ACTB 

William  Schuman^    ,   ^   gymphoniy  Noc   3 
HINDBMITH,   .,..,.  ^Mathi*  der  Mal©r* 

Bncoi-«l  Alt(*rada  d«l  Oracios©  ^  Rarel 


*    \- 


15  -  35  MAI  195:^ 
Troltiomo 
Mfti  Musical 

BOSTON    stMraoinr   ohchrstha 

oou«  la  direction  d« 
CHAHLSS  imiOE 

Barboi-^    ,    .   ^   ^   •'The  School  for  Scandal'' 

Honegger^    <>   o   «   « Symphony  Kd^  5 

Houcaelo    «   o   o   o**BacchuJ5i  ot  Arlane* 

bntrUctb 

:8ncor®S  B^ixialOp  "Daphnls  et  Chloe'* 


ROYAl  FESTIVAL  HAlL  lOKDQR 

Mondiv^,  May  26th,  1952  •  at  8  P^M- 

In  the  presence  of 

His  Excellency  the  American  Am'bassador 
(•Phe  Hon^  Walter  S,  Oifford) 

HAP.OLD  HOLT  LTDc 
have  the  honour  to  present  on  behalf  of 
TOE  CONGRESS  OF  CULTOHAL  raK^:iX)M 
« 

THIC  BOSTON  STMPflONY  ORCHESTHA 
CONDUCTOR 
CHAHLBS  MUNOT 


Barber,  •  0  <.  •  Overture »  "School  for  Scandal* 
Honegger^,  .  *  „  Symphony  Ko^  5 

RouBBelc  •  o  «  o  "Bacchus  et  Ariane* 

INTCRVAL 
I*l9ton,  >  o  o  ft  pToccata 

Debueayo  .  «,  .  o  "U  M©r"' 

Havelo  c  .  .  *  o   Suite  No,  2^  "Daphnle  ct  Chic 


